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Introduction 


The Male and the Female Saint’s Life 


An important point of departure for the present study is the notion that 
the Byzantine genre of the saint’s Life may be divided into two sub- 
genres according to gender: the male and the female saint s Life (Con- 
stantinou 2004). Gender is employed here in a feminist sense: “male” 
and “female” are categories that are socially constructed. This means 
that the individuals who belong to the respective gender are expected 
to possess the attributes and perform according to the behaviour con- 
sidered by their society as male or female (Humm 1995: 106—108). 

The criterion for this subgeneric division ofthe saint's Life is not the 
gender of the hagiographers, who in their large majority are men, but 
the gender of the saints to whom the Lives are devoted. Accordingly, 
male Lives are the texts having male saints as their protagonists, where- 
as the Lives whose protagonists are holy women are female. The reason 
for this “gendered” subgeneric distinction is mainly the fact that the Lives 
of holy women share a number of characteristics which set them apart 
from the vast majority of the Lives venerating male saints, which, in 
turn, have their own common features. 

Both the male and the female Life may be subdivided into certain cat- 
egories through which the differences between the two subgenres become 
more obvious since the male Life has subdivisions, which the female 
Life does not have and vice-versa (Constantinou 2004: 419—420). I sug- 
gest that the subdivisions of each subgenre are formed according to the 
different types of sainthood manifested in the texts. The term "types of 
sainthood" refers to the various forms of religious life adopted by men 


= and women, such as those of the abbot/abbess, the monk/nun, the cross- 


dresser and the solitary, in order to show God their entire devotion and 


effectively to achieve holiness. Various types of sainthood such as the 


solitary and the patriarch have already been applied by scholars for the 
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groupings of hagiographical texts.' However, these saintly types have 
been employed only as a thematic criterion; to what extent they deter- 
mine the structures, the functions and the audiences of the texts has not 
been examined. 

The various types of holiness constitute subdivisions of the two 
subgenres because the texts in which a certain saintly type is depicted 
share a number of common characteristics which differentiate them from 
the other texts whose protagonists follow different roads leading to holi- 
ness. If, for example, the central heroine of a Life becomes a cenobitic 
cross-dresser, the plot has the following sequence: it starts with the hero- 
ine's life before the cross-dressing act. Then her decision to cross- 
dress is presented. Her transformation into a man follows. Later she 
enters a male monastery. Immediately afterwards her life as a ceno- 
bitic monk is depicted. At some point her identity as a man causes prob- 
lems both to herself and her community and finally her female nature 
is revealed. The Life of a cross-dresser—especially that of the cross- 
dresser who is accused of fathering a child—contains an element of sus- 
pense that is not shared by the Lives of other holy women such as the 
abbess, the solitary, the defender of images and the pious wife. When 
the protagonist of a Life is an abbot or an abbess the text has a differ- 
ent structure and content. In this case the text focuses on the abbot's or 
abbess’ behaviour in the monastery and the way in which he or she treats 
his or her disciples. In the men's case, their actions outside the monastery 
are also stressed. The abbess, on the other hand, only rarely leaves her 
convent.’ 


! Hippolyte Delehaye often organised his studies on hagiography according to types of 
sainthood, e.g. “les saints stylites” (Delehaye 1923) and “les saints militaires" (Delehaye 
1909). The Lives included in the volume Holy Women of Byzantium (Talbot 1996) in the 
series Byzantine Saints ' Lives in Translation are arranged according to different types of 
female holiness (solitaries, nuns, pious housewives etc). The second volume of the same 
series is devoted to one saintly type, the defender of images (Talbot 1998). Stephanos Efthymi- 
adis has suggested that the Lives of patriarchs constitute a hagiographical subgenre (Efthymi- 
adis 1998: 3-6). 

? More common elements among the female Lives depicting the same type of holiness 
will be discussed in the present study. 



























Types of Saintnooa ana £erjormance — = 


- Types of Sainthood and Performance 


- [ shall argue that these different types of sainthood, both male and female, 
are in fact religious roles undertaken by the heroes and heroines in order 
to serve God. For the application of the theatrical concept of role-play- 
ing to hagiography I was originally inspired by the sociologist Erving 
Goffman, who perceives social behaviour as "performed". In his study 
The Presentation of Self in Everyday Life (1959), Goffman suggests that 
different forms of social behaviour are like theatrical roles because they 
are imitative acts realised before an audience and have to fulfil certain 
expectations depending on the social performer's appearance, gestures 
-and discourse.’ According to Goffman, a social performance aspires to 
influence its observers. 

In their literary representations, saints re-enact specific religious roles 
which they perform before God, the devil and/or a human audience. The 
human audience is situated both internally and externally in relation to 
the texts. The internal human audience consists of the saints' disciples 
and the laypeople who encounter them. The external audience is the 
intended one consisting of Christians of Late Antiquity and the Byzan- 
tine era; it experiences the saints’ performances through a reading of or 
listening to the texts. Saintly roles are intended, in the first place, to 
please God and to attack God's enemy, the devil. In the second place, 
they aim at influencing the internal and external audience's opinions and 

actions. In fact, the influence on the external audience is one of the main 
objectives of hagiography. Hagiographical texts are written for edifi- 
cation; they provide their audiences with models of Christian behaviour. 

Like social roles, saintly roles are reinforced in their theatrical char- 
acter through costumes and the saints’ physical appearance. A martyr, 





3 While working on the idea that the forms of religious behaviour leading to holiness are 
theatrical, I found out that Goffman's argument about the theatrical aspects of the self in 
everyday life is not a modern one. It goes back to antiquity (Kokolakis 1960). In the 
Christian era, the Church Fathers believed that real life was found in Heaven and that life 
on earth was a theatre (Vivilakes 1997). As for Byzantium, some Byzantine writers Saw 
life as a stage on which people's fates were enacted. In a consolatory letter to his brother 
> Tarasios on the death of his daughter, patriarch Photios presented their situation after the 
girl’s death as a tragedy (Epist. 234.36-41). Theodore Metochites employed the notion 
that life is a theatre in order to describe the changeable nature of life, the quick and unex- 
pected transformation from happiness into unhappiness and vice-versa (Beck 1952: 96-114). 
In general, theatrical terminology was employed by a number of Byzantine authors such 
as Psellos and Eustathios of Thessalonike (see e.g. Agapitos 1998; Papaioannou 2003). 
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for instance, wears his/her nakedness; a cross-dresser a monk’s cassock; 
a solitary very few pieces of old, shabby cloth or hard leather that tears 
the body to pieces. As for physical appearance, a penitent, for exam- 


ple, is skinny, dirty and ugly, whereas a female martyr is extremely beau-: 


tiful. In addition, each religious role has its own discourse characterised 
by theatrical elements. A holy fool imitates the discourse of the "mad". 
A martyr and his/her pagan opponent engage in a dramatic dialogue wit- 
nessed by countless spectators. 

The idea that religious life and behaviour have theatrical aspects goes 
back to the Church Fathers. In his homilies, John Chrysostom advised 
his audience to go out and see the holy men and their performances (Hom. 
in Mat. 69.4, PG 58: 654; Hom. in I Tim. 14.3, PG 62: 575). Chrysostom 
believed that true sanctity can be seen in a person's appearance and 
behaviour. As Blake Leyerle characteristically states, “in this emphasis 
on the visual, sanctity shared much with the world of the stage" (Ley- 
erle 2001: 76). That saintly behaviour is spectacular is also acknowl- 
edged by Byzantine hagiographers themselves. Ignatios the Deacon, for 
instance, writes in the Life of Gregory of Dekapolis (BHG 711): 


Such is the angelic crowd of the ascetic wrestling-school [...]: they set up 
their life as a spectacle on earth, in which the one who gathers an image of 
edification, makes himself into a dwelling of the very godly trinity.’ 


Torodtoc Kai 6 Tic &oknrikfic TaAatotpac dyyeAohaveotatoc uoc [...] 
Séatpov &ri yç Tov Eavtod Biov oTNAWOUS &végnkev, EV & THC Tic Gxperciac 
iSEav ovvaynyEepKac Tic brrepSéov vpi&Ooc &xvróv oikntripiov Geíkvvorv. 
(VGregDec Proem, 35 and 37-39) 


The above quotation suggests that Ignatios understands ascetic life as 
a form of theatre directed at pious spectators, who in turn should imitate 
this way of life. Ignatios outlines the mechanisms at work during the 
achievement of piety and holiness: in order to become a saint or pious, 
an individual should imitate a former saint. Behind every saint’s per- 
formance there is a model, just as there is a model behind every form 
of performance whether social or theatrical (Bauman 1989). 

In general, Byzantine Lives draw primarily on the Bible for most of 
the roles of sanctity they depict and for their corresponding models (Ash- 
brook-Harvey 1990: 37; Brock and Ashbrook-Harvey 1987: 14; Coon 1997: 


* When the name of the translator is not indicated, the translation is mine. 
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1—51). Saints' lives are modelled on the life of Christ. Many holy women 
are presented as having the Virgin Mary as their example. These are very 
often, for obvious reasons, female saints who undertake the role of a 
: saint's mother (Martha, mother of Symeon Stylites the Younger) or 
virgins (martyrs, nuns, abbesses etc). The Virgin Mary functions as an 
ideal also for a former prostitute, namely her namesake Mary the Egypt- 
ian, after the latter decides to give up her sinful life. All the repentant 
“prostitutes re-enact Mary Magdalene’s life. 

Very often holy men have other male saints as their examples. Saint 
Antony, for instance, functions as an important model for male piety. 
Athanasios, Antony’s hagiographer, says in the prologue of the Life that 
he writes about Antony’s conduct in order to offer to the Egyptian monks 
a pattern of pious life that should be imitated (VAnt Proem, 1.7-13). Holy 
women, on the other hand, look to fernale saints. The first female mar- 
tyr, Thecla, is one of the main examples inspiring holy women such as 
Macrina (VMacr ch.2.21—34) and Synkletike (VSync p.1 87.47—59). Of 
. course, there are instances in which male and female saints serve as mod- 
els for both men and women (Ashbrook-Harvey 1990: 38; Rapp 
:.1996). Irene of Chrysobalanton, for example, reads the Lives of male 
saints. Her model is Saint Arsenios whose standing exercises she imi- 
tates (VIrChrys p.16.17—22). In his Historia Religiosa (30.7.5-10), 
+ Theodoret of Cyrrhus writes that he relates not only holy men's sto- 
ries, but also those of female saints so that everyone will be provided 
with both male and female models for imitation. 








Corporeal Performances 


I shall, in the present study, approach some of the female roles of holi- 
ness as depicted in Passions and Lives of holy women by investigating 
the heroines’ bodies, which play a vital role in the performance of reli- 
gious behaviour and the construction of sanctity. Female roles of sanc- 
tity are basically formed according to how a heroine treats her body, or 
allows it to be treated. The martyr wins the crown of holiness by defend- 
ing the Christian faith in a pagan world with her virginal body and her 
blood (see Chapter 1). The penitent becomes a saint through renounc- 
ing her life as a sinner, during which she is depicted as interested in 
her bodily pleasures and the beautiful appearance of her body. After 
the abandonment of her sinful life, the penitent punishes her body for its 
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sins by leading an ascetic life during which her body loses all its beau- 
ty and sexual attractiveness (see Chapter 2). The cross-dresser ac- 
quires sanctity by effacing her femaleness and beauty under a monk’s 
cassock and through a harsh ascetic life (see Chapter 3). The nun owes 
her sanctity to the ascetic life and the obedient body she presents with- 
in the confines of a nunnery. The abbess is sanctified for her exempla- 
ry body (see Chapter 4). The pious wife is a saint because she undergoes 
the martyrdom of marriage. She is beaten and dishonoured by her hus- 
band, whose behaviour recalls that of the pagan emperor who tortures 
the martyr (see Chapter 5). The solitary is the female saint who de- 
votes herself to God in solitude where she undergoes self-torture. The 
virgin becomes a saint because she manages to save her virginity, which 
is threatened by a man who falls in love with her. The difference between 
the martyr and the virgin is that the virgin is not made to undergo tor- 
ments. The mother of a saint achieves sanctity for giving birth to and 
bringing up a saint. 

In fact, the Byzantine Lives of holy women confirm the statement 
of Mary Malone that “the history of Christianity for women can be seen, 
in large part, as the history of Christian attitudes toward women’s bod- 
ies and women’s efforts to live with integrity in these bodies” (Malone 
2000: 116). The suppression of the body is also a vital element of a male 
saint’s ascesis, and the laceration of a male martyr’s body is what pro- 
vides him with the glory of sanctity. Nevertheless, the male body is not 
as central in the construction of male sanctity as is the female body in 
the creation of female holiness. In contrast to their male counterparts, 
holy women achieve sanctity almost exclusively through their bodies, 
as the above definintion of female roles of sanctity demonstrates. Male 
saints, on the other hand, acquire sanctity not mainly through their 
bodies, but through their (political) actions and achievements. 

Another key concept of the literary analysis conducted here is per- 
formance. “Performance”, which derives from theatrical vocabulary, has 
been employed not only by Goffman but also by a number of other 
theorists in order to describe a wide range of cultural activity. In addi- 
tion to aspects of everyday life, performance can refer to arts, litera- 
ture, popular entertainments, speech acts, conference behaviour, ritu- 
als and religious healing. In its social and cultural context, perfor- 
mance is the result of speech acts and/or the movements of the human 
body realised in a given occasion and a particular place before an audi- 
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ence or the watching self (Carlson 1996; Schechner 2002). Thus per- 
formance and human body are tightly linked to each other. It is 
through the performer's corporeal presence, appearance and behaviour 
under the spectators' gaze that a performance takes place. 

In the context of literary studies, performance is employed in order 
to describe the process of reading and interpreting (Hawthorn 2000: 
256-257; Issacharoff and Jones 1988; Neumann et al. 2000). The read- 
ing of a text is a performing act: through seeing each single word of 
which a text consists, a reader “performs” this text in his/her mind. Dur- 
ing the course of reading, the reader *sees" with his/her mind's eye 
also a whole (literary) world: the objects, the animals or the people 
described by the author ad the scenes where various incidents occur. 
What the reader “sees” and thinks while reading a literary text deter- 
mines his/her interpretation of it. 

My use of the concept of performance applies to literary texts 
which focus on performative cultural practices such as rituals and reli- 
gious behaviour and healings, as well as to texts that are "theatrical". 
Theatrical or dramatic are not only the works of playwrights, but also 
other literary texts which include elements creating effects originating 
in theatrical contexts. Such elements are techniques and vocabularies 
deriving from theatre and narrated scenes which recall plays witnessed 
by audiences situated within the texts. As for Byzantine saints’ Lives, 
their performative aspects lie in the first place in the various roles of 
holiness undertaken by the protagonists of the texts. In the case of female 
Lives, one discerns a strong emphasis upon the heroines’ bodily per- 
formances, on how their bodies and identities are articulated through the 
roles they enact. The performative aspects of many saints’ Lives are also 
to be found in the theatrical character of the texts themselves, as I will 
attempt to show here. . 


The Shape of this Study 


For the present analysis a selection of six of the above-mentioned female 
roles has been made. These are the following: the martyr, the penitent, 
the cross-dresser, the nun, the abbess and the pious wife. These partic- 
ular roles have been chosen because of the importance that the number 
of texts in which they are manifested seems to suggest. Roles that are 
manifested in only one or two texts have been found less important 
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and are not investigated here. For example, the role of the virgin is depict- 
ed only in the Life of Mary of Antioch (VMarAnt BHG 1045) and that 
of the mother of a saint in the Life of Martha (VMartha BHG 1174). The 
role of the defender of images appears in the Life of Theodora the Empress 
(VTheod BHG 173 1) and in the Life of Theodosia (VTheodos BHG 
1773y). The role of the solitary is undertaken mostly by heroines who 
also enact other roles of sainthood. Exceptions are the Life of Theoktiste 
(VTheoc BHG 1723-1 724) and the Life of Synkletike (VSync BHG 1694). 
I would like to point out that Synkletike’s hagiography, in particular, is 
not a typical Life. It is a hybrid text in which the saint’s Life has been 
combined with elements from the Apophthegmata Patrum. The textual 
corpus used for the analysis consists of thirty-three texts (Passions and 
Lives) in Greek, dating from the fourth/fifth to the fourteenth century. 
The respective Passions and Lives will be presented at the beginning 
of each chapter. The Passions and Lives of the Symeon Metaphrastes* 
collection have not been included. 

The purpose of the present examination is twofold: I should like to 
present the characteristics of the female saint's Life, but also to bring 
to light texts which have never received any critical attention. This is 
not a comparative examination of Byzantine male and female Passions 
and Lives, even though such issues are sometimes addressed. My aim 
is not to stress the similarities or differences between the two subgenres, 
but to approach a corpus of female Passions and Lives which, despite 
the obvious similarities, can—and should—-be interpreted independ- 
ently. 

The study has been divided into five chapters. The first chapter exam- 
ines the role of the martyr, the second that of the holy penitent and the 
third considers the holy cross-dresser. The fourth chapter is a compara- 

. tive examination of the roles of the nun and the abbess. The last chap- 
ter is concerned with the role of the pious wife. 


















CHAPTER | 
The Spectacular Body 
of the Female Martyr 


_ The legends of martyrs, in contrast to hagiographical texts in which oth- 
. er roles of sainthood are depicted, have received alínost no scholarly 
- attention.! The indifference of Byzantinists toward martyrs and their leg- 
| ends stands in opposition to the high interest that the Byzantines them- 
selves showed in these texts and their heroes. Most of the Byzantine 
| hagiographical texts that have come down to us venerate martyrs. As far 

. as legends of holy women are concerned, more than half of them have 
. martyrs as their protagonists. Symeon Metaphrastes’ work, the most pop- 





































. ular hagiographical collection in Byzantium, contains 148 texts, 78 of 
which are devoted to martyrs (Hegel 1996: 8, 13 and 2002: 173—204). 
The large number of manuscripts in which legends of martyrs are 
transmitted demonstrates that in Byzantine times these texts did not 
fall into obscurity, far from it; they were continuously read, copied and 
reworked (Ehrhard 1936-1952). 

| The main reason why Byzantinists have remained uninterested in 
martyrs’ legends may be associated with the way in which hagiogra- 
phy has frequently been treated in Byzantine studies. With a few 
exceptions, hagiographical texts are used as sources from which his- 
torical information can be extracted (Hagel 1997). In the general intro- 
duction to the volume Holy Women of Byzantium, for instance, the edi- 
or points out the great significance of the Lives included in the vol- 
ume for the information they provide about attitudes towards Byzantine 


! The monumental work of Delehaye, Les passions des martyrs et les genres lit- 
éraires, published in 1921, has found almost no successors among Byzantinists. Apart from 
_ Delehaye’s work, there is no monograph on martyrs’ legends. The limited interest showed 
_ by Byzantinists is restricted to a few articles referring mainly to the martyrs’ legends 
_ which were included in Symeon Metaphrastes’ hagiographical collection (see e.g. Efthymi- 
adis 1991; Hegel 1996; Lackner 1984). l 
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women and households, female spiritual life, monasteries and monas- 
tic life as well as popular cults (Talbot 1996a: xv). In this account there 
is no mention of the literary aspect of these texts. 

Martyr legends, which are entirely excluded from Holy Women of 


Byzantium, have been seen by Byzantinists as texts without any histor- 


ical value, since most of them were produced much later than the time 
when the actual martyrdoms took place, and their protagonists therefore 
are fictitious (Beck 1959: 270; Delehaye 1966: 171-226). Another rea- 
son why martyr legends may be considered uninteresting for Byzan- 
tinists is that their plots, unlike the Lives of other saints, are set in an era 
in which the Byzantine empire did not exist. In fact, the study of mar- 
tyr legends offers important information about martyrs’ cults in 
Byzantium, the popularity of certain martyrs, and also the interests and 
tastes of Byzantine audiences demanding such an enormous produc- 
tion of narratives devoted to martyrs. 

Close reading of martyr legends from a literary perspective reveals 
that an important feature of these narratives is their theatricality, which 
is achieved both by the role which the martyr performed before an audi- 
ence and the dramatic elements of the narrative. Very often Byzantine 
hagiographers employ theatrical terminology when they narrate the scenes 
of martyrdom. In Euphemia’s Passion (BHG 619d), for example, the 
hagiographer calls the audience of Euphemia’s tortures “spectators” 
(Seatat, PEuph ch.2). In another text, the Life of Thecla (BHG 1717), 
the word “theatre” (9€atpov) is employed by the hagiographer to indi- 
cate both the spectators (VThec ch.12.5, ch.19.5) and the place of mar- 
tyrdom, when this is the amphitheatre (VThec ch.21.34). Apart from 
the use of theatrical terms, the hagiographers give the scenes devoted 

. to martyrdom a highly dramatic form, with the result that these scenes 
recall plays that are watched by both an internal audience, the one appear- 
ing in the texts, and an external audience consisting of the Byzantine 
readers of or listeners to the texts. 

Given that martyrdom as depicted in martyr legends has a prominent 
theatrical form, the role of the martyr is, in contrast to the other roles 
of sanctity, literally theatrical. The martyr appears to perform on a 
stage that is set up by the pagans. On this very stage, the martyr’s 
body, scraped with claws, pierced with knives, roasted, whipped and 
mauled by beasts, is the centre and the means of a performance affect- 
ing the audience. 
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The role of the martyr may be seen as the result of certain historical 
"umstances: during the first Christian centuries Christians were per- 
ited and many of them were tortured in public for their reluctance 
ollow pagan religious customs, such as the sacrifice to the pagan gods 
the Roman state (Fox 1986; Frend 1965). Martyrdom took the form 
a public test of Christian faith. The martyr was by definition the wit- 
who testified to the Christian truth and was prepared to die for it 
traw 2000). The martyr’s trial and bodily punishment constituted pub- 
spectacles which took place in the arena and were watched by numer- 
spectators, both Christian and pagan (Perkins 1995: 15—40). 
The martyr’s public punishment exhibited both an individual and a 
ymmunal character: the individual was made to suffer for being con- 
ted to the Christian community, and the Christian community, in turn, 
punished by losing its members. Like the martyr’s punishment, 
role of the audience also had a twofold character: a communal one 
ind.an individual one. The audience was gathered as a group in order 
o make the martyrdom’s public form possible. The fear which the tor- 
s.of the punished were supposed to provoke, aimed at influencing 
h individual member of the audience, pagan as well as Christian. The 
caused by tortures was expected, on one hand, to prevent pagans 
m converting to Christianity, and, on the other, to convince Christians 
renounce their faith. 
Obviously, Byzantine legends of martyrs reflect the historical reali- 
of the martyrdom's public and theatrical character which was acknowl- 
:deed also by early Christian theologians. In his Exhortation to Mar- 
dom, Origen, referring to martyrdom and its realisation, speaks of a 
seat theatre filled with countless spectators watching the martyrs’ 
ntests and their summons to martyrdom (18.24—27). In his Enko- 
on on Stephen the Protomartyr, Gregory of Nyssa asks each indi- 
ual in his audience to take an imaginary journey in his or her mind 
the theatre of Stephen's martyrdom while listening to his speech 








Theatricality and the insistence on corporeality are two of the most 
ential common elements between male and female martyr legends. 
other similarity between these legends is their structure, which is usu- 
_ ally the following: the saint is arrested, brought before the prefect, and 
ed to participate in pagan sacrifices. He or she refuses, affirms the 
istian doctrines, destroys temples and idols, works miracles, under- 
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goes torture, and eventually dies by decapitation. 

In martyr legends, however, there are elements which suggest a 
gender-based approach. Unlike male martyr legends, most legends of 
female martyrs are characterised by a preoccupation with sexuality: 
the heroines' virginity is at constant risk, and their religious persecu- 
tion is directly related to their reluctance to lose their chastity (Wilson 
1995). In some cases a pagan falls in love with the saint, woos her, and 
eventually leads her to martyrdom for rejecting his love. Such exam- 
ples are the legends of Marina of Antioch and Thecla. In other cases, 
the legend of Catherine is one example, the torturer falls in love with the 
virgin saint who is brought before him. He offers to marry her, but is 
rejected. 

In male martyr legends, on the other hand, what connects the saints 
with pagans is not erotic desire from the pagans’ side, but a close friend- 
ship. In the legend of Sergios and Bakchos (PSergBacch BHG 1624), 
for example, the two saints are friends of the emperor Maximian, who 
sees their Christianity as a betrayal of their friendship. Maximian 
takes away from the two heroes the signs of his friendship, which are 
the honours he has offered them, and humiliates them by dressing 
them in women's clothes and having them dragged in chains around the 
city centre. 

In contrast, the torture of female martyrs who reject the love of- 
fered to them reflects the sexual desire of their tormentors. These hero- 
ines are stripped naked, beaten and brought to a brothel. They are shaved 
or hung up by their long hair. Their breasts or nipples are cut off. Thus, 
unlike the male martyr's body, that of the female martyr is treated as a 
sexual object. The female martyr legends draw attention to the beauty 
of the holy woman's nakedness. The attention of the texts’ audiences is 
focused on the desired but forbidden female body which very often func- 
tions as an object providing voyeuristic pleasure. In contrast to the male 
martyr’s body, that of the female martyr is defined according to the 
status of virginity. Virginity is crucial to the construction of the hero- 
ines’ identities as martyrs, since the large majority of female martyrs are 
virgins and many of them are tortured for not offering their virginity to 
the men who fall in love with them. 

The obsession of most Byzantine legends of female martyrs with sex- 
uality may be explained as a need on the part of a male Byzantine 
audience of a form of literature which offered sexual entertainment 
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appearing less “harmful” under the guise of piety. The popularity of 


Passions of female martyrs throughout the Byzantine era in partic- 
r; and the Middle Ages in general, could also be attributed to the 
{ that these texts provided erotic pleasure.’ It is. also no coincidence, 


_ that the Lives of holy prostitutes, which too have erotic elements, enj oyed 


gh popularity in the Middle Ages (see below, Chapter 2). 

In some legends of female martyrs, such as those of Barbara, Irene 
d Christina, fathers play a prominent role. The beautiful heroines are 
closed in towers by their jealous fathers in order to keep them away 
m the eyes of men. Eventually, some of these fathers become the 
rturers of their own daughters. With the exception of Thecla's moth- 
who is against her daughter and plays a major role in the heroine's 


/ first trial and tortures, female martyrs’ mothers are not opposed to their 


ughters. In general, mothers are almost absent from female martyrs’ 
gends. In male martyrs’ legends, on the contrary, fathers play a 
or role, whereas mothers have a major role. Mothers offer their sons 
iristian education and encourage them to become martyrs to their faith. 
“Another difference between male and female martyr legends is revealed 
the offers that pagans make to the protagonists in order to convince 
em to renounce their faith. To male martyrs they usually offer high 
ffice, honours and money, whereas to female martyrs they offer glori- 
us marriages, jewellery and ornaments. These gender-specific offers 
flect the realities of a medieval male-dominated society such as Byzan- 
tium, in which the pursuit of a political career, and the acquisition of 
al honours were reserved for men. Women were expected to be inter- 
ed in marriage (Laiou 1981). 
My main aim in this chapter is to highlight the theatricality of the 
rtyr's role as depicted in Byzantine legends of martyrs. For this pur- 
e the following texts will be used: the Passion of Catherine (PAec 
HG 30), the Passion of Agape, Irene and Chione (PAgirCh BHG 34), 
Passion of Agnes (PAgn BHG 46), the Passion of Anastasia of Rome 
nastRom BHG 81-8 1a), the Passion of Barbara (PBar BHG 213), 
ie Passion of Christina (PChr BHG 302), the Passion of Febronia (PFeb 
HG 659), the Passion of Irene (PIr BHG 953), the Passion of Lucy 














; For the function of Byzantine hagiography as a form of sexual entertainment, see 
Kazhdan 1990. Kazhdan excludes from his account the hagiographical texts on martyrs. An 
clusion of these texts would, in my view, have made his argument more persuasive. 
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(PLuc BHG 995), the Passion of Marina of Antioch (PMarAnt BHG 
1165), the Passion of Paraskeve (PPar BHG 1420p), the Passion of 
Photeine (PPh BHG 1541), the Passion of Pistis, Elpis and Agape (PPisEI- 
Ag BHG 1637y), the Passion of Tatiane (PTat BHG 1699) and the Life 
of Thecla (VThec BHG 1717). A summary of these texts and their con- 
tents will be given before we move on to the analysis proper. 

Unfortunately most of these texts cannot be dated since martyr leg- 
ends were used in their original form or in reworkings over long peri- 
ods of time. Almost all of the authors of the examined texts are 
anonymous. To achieve credibility some hagiographers inserted into 
their texts an imaginary figure who appears as a contemporary of the 
saint and presents himself or herself as the author of the saint's acts." 
Usually this fictitious hagiographer is related to the saint in a certain 
way: he is her servant (Anastasios in the Passion of Catherine), her 
teacher (Abelianos in the Passion of Irene), or the man who collected 
her dead body and buried it, after having witnessed her martyrdom 
(Theotimos in the Passion of Marina of Antioch). In Febronia's Passion 
the fictitious author is a woman, a certain Thomais, who used to be a 
fellow nun of Febronia. 

The plot of the Passion of Agape, Irene and Chione is set in Thessa- 
lonike in March and April of 304 (Delehaye 1966: 103-104; Musurillo 
1972: xlii-xliii). Agape, Irene and Chione are three sisters, who, as soon 
as Maximian's persecutions against the Christians begin, flee from Thes- 
salonike with their companions, and go to soine near-by mountains (it 
is not indicated in the text which ones). They are, however, arrested 
and brought before the prefect who interrogates them all together. Agape 
and Chione, being the oldest of the group, are burnt alive after the 
interrogation while the others are imprisoned. A day later Irene is 
interrogated alone. Eventually she is also burnt alive. 

The legend of Agnes was written in the fifth century. Agnes, one of 
the most famous Roman martyrs, is supposed to have died around 305. 
The Latin version of Agnes' legend was adapted into many medieval 
vernacular languages (Farmer 1997: 7). According to her legend, Agnes 
was arrested for refusing to marry the prefect's son who was madly in 
love with her. She underwent torture and was finally killed by a sword 
piercing her throat. 


? This technique is also employed by hagiographers of legendary male martyrs; see Dele- l 


haye 1966: 182-183. 
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"The Passion of Anastasia of Rome is an adaptation of a Latin origi- 
I; made in 824 by a certain Theodore, a deacon and oikonomos of 
e Church of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople (Delehaye 1936: 155—156). 
stasia is a noble Roman woman married to a man called Pouplios. 
the guise of a poor woman and followed by one of her servants Ana- 
ia goes to the prisons where the Christian martyrs are kept to sup- 
it them and look after their wounds. When her husband finds out about 
is; he confines her at home. After Pouplios’ death, Anastasia returns 
her religious activities. At some point she is arrested for being a Chris- 
an. She undergoes martyrdom and dies after being burnt. 
. Barbara is another martyr who was very popular in the Middle Ages. 
er Greek legend, written in the sixth or seventh century, was also adapt- 
ed into many medieval languages (Kazhdan and Patterson-Sevéenko 
991: 252). According to her legend, Barbara is the only daughter of a 
rich and noble man from Heliopolis, Dioskouros, who shuts her up ina 
wer so that no man can see her. She soon converts to Christianity 
|. and, while her father is away, orders a third window be installed in a 
m of the tower to symbolise the Holy Trinity. As soon as Dioskouros 
ecomes aware of this, he tries to kill her, but she disappears miracu- 
usly. She is brought by a divine power to.a mountain top where she 
discovered by her father, who drags her off to martyrdom. She is final- 
ly killed by the sword of her own father, who is struck by lightning and 
ies immediately afterwards. 
The Greek legend of Catherine of Alexandria dates from the sixth 
r the first half of the seventh century (Viteau 1897). The oldest docu- 
ent referring to Catherine's passion is to be found in a few lines of 
er lost acts in a fragmentary Greek martyrology from the first half of 
e eighth century (Nevanlinna and Taavitsainen 1993: 5). Catherine is 
pposed to have been martyred in Alexandria in the fourth century. 
ere is no evidence that she ever existed except as a fictitious charac- 
r (Delehaye 1966: 182, 194). Catherine's legend was highly popular 
the Middle Ages. The Greek original of her Life was adapted into 
Latin, Western vernacular and oriental languages (Kazhdan and Patter- 
m-Sevéenko 1991a: 393). 
- Catherine, a beautiful virgin of imperial stock, challenges the emper- 
r Maxentius over his sacrifices to pagan idols. She disputes with fifty 
hilosophers, called in by Maxentius to convince her of the errors of 
hristianity, and manages to defeat and convert them. She also converts 
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the emperor’s wife and the captain of his guard along with two hun- 
dred soldiers. She despises the marriage Maxentius offers her and under- 
goes many tortures, the most famous of which is the attempt to have her 
body broken on a turning wheel. Just in time an angel appears and 
takes Catherine away from the machine, which is turned against the spec- 
tators of her martyrdom and kills thousands of them. 

Christina’s legendary Passion has many parallels with that of Bar- 
bara. Like Barbara, Christina is the only daughter of a noble rich man 
from Tyre, called Urbanus, who encloses her in a tower so that she 
may not be seen by men. In the tower Christina worships Christ and fails 
to sacrifice to the pagan gods, whose golden and silver idols are placed 
in the tower by her father. At some point she smashes the idols and gives 
the gold and silver to the poor. When her father finds out, he tortures her. 
Since no tortures can kill her, her father decides to place her on a turn- 
ing wheel under which a great fire is set. The fire burns many of the 
bystanders, while Christina’s body remains untouched. She is then thrown 
into the sea. Christ appears and baptises her. Her father dies in agony on 
the same evening. Some time later, Dion, a new governor, comes to Tyre. 
Dion arrests Christina and inflicts on her new tortures which prove harm- 
less to the heroine. Dion eventually dies but his successor makes Christi- 
na undergo a new trial by torture. Finally Christina is killed by the sword. 

Febronia's Passion has survived in many languages, for example Syr- 
iac, Greek, Latin, Armenian and Georgian. Jean Simon (1924) believes 
that the original was written in Syriac (see also Beck 1959: 460; Brock 
and Ashbrook-Harvey 1987: 150—151; Brown 1988: 270). Simon argues 
that the people of Nisibis, from where the original derives, created the 
legend of Febronia to establish a Christian past which connected them 
with the mainstream dogmas of the official Orthodox Church and put 
them in opposition to the heresy of the monophysites (Simon 1924). 

Febronia's life-story reads as follows: at the age of two, she enters a 
nunnery at Nisibis. Bryene, the abbess of the nunnery, brings her up very 
strictly, never allowing her to see any men. As she grows up, Febronia 
becomes a very beautiful and pious nun. While time passes peacefully 
in the nunnery of Bryene, the pagan emperor Diocletian, a great perse- 
cutor of Christians, sends his soldiers to Nisibis to arrest all the Chris- 
tians of the area. Being informed about Diocletian's intentions, all the 
priests and their bishop followed by most of the nuns of Bryene's con- 
vent run away. Only Bryene, Thomais and Febronia, who is recovering 
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na serious illness, stay behind. When Diocletian’s soldiers arrive 
ie convent, they only arrest Febronia. She is led to martyrdom where 
ig killed after undergoing horrendous tortures. 

The legend of Irene has similarities with those of Barbara and Christi- 
According to Irene’s legend, there is an emperor called Licinius who 
a daughter called Penelope distinguished for her extreme beauty. 
elope is shut up by her father in a tower unti] she reaches the age of 
rriage. In the tower she converts to Christianity and is baptised 
ne by a priest who miraculously enters the tower. When Irene reach- 
the age of marriage, her father comes to the tower to let her out. He 
n discovers that she has become a Christian. He tries unsuccessful- 
o kill her, but is himself killed instead and resurrected by Irene. Real- 






















































g the power of the Christian God, Licinius converts and decides to 
eive up his throne. His successor tortures Irene without managing to kill 
-He is finally sent away from Irene’s city by the infuriated inhab- 
nts who in the meantime have converted after witnessing the power 
£ God manifested in Irene’s miraculous body. The emperor is succeeded 
yy his son, who also comes to Irene’s city with the intention of killing 
| her. Eventually he is killed by an angel. Irene is set free. She preaches 
word of God and performs miracles until she is arrested by the new 
peror. A new cycle of tortures begins, in which Irene is again assist- 
by an angel who kills the new emperor. Thirty days later a prefect 
rives in the city. Irene has another trial during which the prefect is con- 
erted. Finally, the king of Persia sends seventy soldiers in order to arrest 
ne. She is brought to Persia where she is killed by the Persian king. 
__ She is resurrected by an angel four days later. The king of Persia con- 
erts to Christianity. As soon as everybody has been baptised, Irene is 
raculously brought to Ephesos where she preaches and performs mir- 
Jes. When she is summoned by God, she encloses herself in a coffin 
from which her body disappears. 

Lucy, another famous martyr, is supposed to have died in 304 (Farmer 
97: 311). According to her legend, Lucy, a Sicilian from Syracuse, is 
e only child of a noble and wealthy family. Her father dies while she 
in infancy and she is brought up by her mother who betroths her to a 
gan. Nevertheless, Lucy decides not to marry but to devote herself 
God. As soon as Lucy's suitor is informed about her decision, he accus- 
her before the pagan governor of Syracuse for being a Christian. Lucy 
brought before the governor and undergoes torture. In the end she is 
Killed by decapitation. 
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Marina, who also was famous in the Middle Ages, is known in the 
West as Margaret (Larson 2002). Marina's legend reads as follows: she 
is born in Antioch, the daughter of a pagan priest. She converts to Chris- 
tianity under the influence of her nanny. When the prefect Olybrios sees 
Marina, he is impressed by her extreme beauty and wants to marry her. 
Marina, having devoted her virginity to God, rejects his advances. He 
then tortures her in a very cruel way. Marina is finally decapitated. 

The Passion of Paraskeve examined here was written by John of 
Euboea in the eighth century (Halkin 1966: 228). Paraskeve is the only 
child of a rich, noble and pious family. Her parents die when Para- 
skeve is twelve years old. She then distributes her fortune to the poor 
and leads an ascetic life. Due to her Christian way of life, she is 
brought before the governor who tortures her. The torture-machines do 
not affect her body and her torturer, witnessing such a miracle, converts. 
Then Paraskeve goes to another city in order to teach God's word. She 
is arrested a second time and brought before the governor. She under- 
goes new tortures and is finally killed by the sword. 

Photeine is the Samaritan woman with whom Christ, according to the 
New Testament (Jn. 4.8—26), spoke at Jacob's well and to whom He 
revealed his divinity (Talbot 1994: 85). The Passion of Photeine was writ- 
ten after the sixth or even seventh century, but before the tenth century 
when her cult was established in Constantinople (Talbot and Kazhdan 
1994: 105). Photeine, her sisters and her two sons are brought before the 
emperor Nero after he has been informed about their success in con- 
verting pagans to Christianity. They are violently tortured, but the tor- 
tures prove harmless. In the end they are flayed and Photeine's sons are 
executed. Photeine is brought back to prison where she miraculously 
acquires a new skin. She dies at a very old age, after preaching the 
word of God and converting many people to Christianity. 

The story of Pistis, Elpis and Agape was written after the sixth cen- 
tury (Halkin 1973: 180). Pistis, Elpis and Agape are the three daugh- 
ters of a woman called Sophia. According to the legend, the four noble 
women are arrested by the soldiers of the emperor Hadrian after he has 
been informed that they teach Christian doctrines to Roman women. Pis- 
tis, the oldest sister, is the first to undergo torture. She is killed by decap- 
itation. The torture and death of Elpis follow on the next day and she 
also is decapitated. Agape, the youngest sister, is then summoned to mar- 
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ym: Like her other two sisters she is finally killed by the sword. Their 
er, Sophia, is neither tortured nor killed but dies after having buried 
f three daughters. 
The legend of Tatiane is dated to the seventh century (Halkin 1973: 
According to her legend, Tatiane is arrested by the soldiers of the 
emperor Alexander while she is praying in a Roman church. She 
brought before the emperor who is fascinated by her beauty. He asks 
itiane to enter the temple of Apollo to offer a sacrifice to the pagan 
ds. In the temple Tatiane prays to the Christian God. As soon as she 
ds her prayer, an earthquake takes place and both the statue of Apol- 
d a quarter of the temple are destroyed. Tatiane is then tortured. 
nable to harm her, her executioners convert and are condemned to 
th. The cruel torture of Tatiane is continued by new executioners. 
nally Tatiane is killed by the sword. 

Thecla is supposed to have lived in the first century. Her legend, orig- 













: ne Life of Thecla discussed here is an anonymous work of the fifth cen- 







































; most probably produced in Seleukeia (Dagron 1978: 13-30). 
iecla, a young woman of Ikonion, betrothed to the pagan Thamyris, 
rends all her time sitting at her window listening to Paul preaching 
out chastity. Her mother, Theocleia, gets worried about her daughter's 
sistence on staying by the window and sends for Thamyris. Unable 








convince Thecla to leave the window, Thamyris arranges for Paul's 
rest. Paul ends up in prison where he is secretly visited by Thecla who 
stens to his teachings. As soon as this becomes known to her mother 
suitor, they inform the governor who commands Thecla’s arrest. 
_ During Thecla's interrogation, her mother asks for her punishment. A 
is lit into which Thecla is thrown. The fire is miraculously extin- 
hed and Thecla comes out of it untouched. She is set free and she 
ows Paul who travels to Antioch. There an influential man called 
lexander falls in love with her. Thecla rejects his advances and when 
tries to embrace her she tears off his garment. Alexander complains 
ie governor of the city who condemns Thecla to be thrown to wild 
beasts. The beasts do not harm her. When Thecla is released, she follows 
aul whom she finds in the city of Myra. Paul asks her to preach the 
ord of God. She returns to Ikonion where she converts her mother. Lat- 
she ends up in Seleukeia where she teaches Christianity and con- 
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verts many people. She does not die but disappears after entering the 
earth, 

The following analysis is divided into two parts, “The Scene of Mar- 
tyrdom” and “The Body as Text — The Text as Body”, in which the the- 
atrical elements of the heroines’ martyrdoms and the hagiographers’ 
emphasis on female chastity and corporeality will be examined. As 
this examination will reveal, the female martyrs, like their male coun- 
terparts, perform their bodily and spiritual power on the stage of mar- 
tyrdom, whereas their pagan opponents perform their powerlessness. In 
fact, the texts discussed here are based on binary oppositions, one of 
which is that of good and evil: the good heroes or heroines versus the 
villains representing the good and evil sides of the world, its order and 
disorder. The belief in the existence of both good and evil powers and 
of one place (Heaven) reserved for the saved (good) people and anoth- 
er (Hell) reserved for the damned (bad) people was part of the Byzan- 
tines’ conception of the world (Agapitos 2004: 107-108; Patlagean 1992: 


633), and was incorporated in their literature and especially in hagiog- 
raphy. 


The Scene of Martyrdom 

CREATING THE SCENE 

After their capture by pagan soldiers, the martyrs are brought before the 
prefect who undertakes to organise their public trials. In order to 
secure the presence of a big audience during the martyrs’ trials, many 
pagan prefects invite as many people as possible to attend. In Febronia’s 
Passion, for instance, the prefect Selenos orders his heralds to inform all 
the inhabitants of his town that Febronia’s trial of martyrdom will take 
place on the following day (PFeb ch.17). 

In the texts examined here, the physical location of martyrdom is very 
often amplified to such a large scale that it hosts thousands of people. 
This is shown through statements made by the hagiographer who observes, 
for example, that during the martyrdom thousands of spectators were 
converted to Christianity. “The people who were converted [...] were 
thirty-nine thousand” (oi òè ztei69évrec [.. .] fioav Tpi&kovra xoi £vv£a 
Xtàiáðeç. Pir p.137.687-688), states the author of Irene's legend. 


In some texts, the audience even takes part in the arrangement of | 


the scene of martyrdom and thus transgresses its original role as view- 
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the heroine’s martyrdom. Such active participation in the realisa- 
martyrdom undertaken by the members of the audience is an 
pt on their part to take a form of control over the punished hero- 
{ the same time this participation aims to prove the audience's polit- 
sition; itis on the right side ofthe law. In addition, it confirms the 
er's legal power and control over the guilty heroine who has bro- 
e religious principles of her pagan society. 

Thecla's Life, for instance, the heroine's fellow citizens bring fuel 
the fire into which her body is eventually to be thrown (VThec ch.12.33). 
act indicates the hostility of the community towards Thecla because 
dares to be "different" and does not want to marry, as is the cus- 
1, but to follow a stranger, Paul, who proclaims that virginity is the 
hest human virtue (VThec ch.2.17—22). On the other hand, by com- 
tin g this act, the audience undertakes a role in the scene of martyr- 
n; it shares the role of the torturer, the proconsul Kestillios. 

There are texts in which the internal audience is moved by and feels 
ompassion for the heroine after seeing how brutal the torturer is and 
us tries to prevent his cruel acts. This is, once again, an attempt on 
: : part of the audience to control the situation of martyrdom which, in 
; case, is out of control. The torturer exceeds the limits of violence 
t the spectators can accept. The audience of Febronia's martyrdom 
case in point. When Selenos, Febronia’s torturer, orders that her 
asts be cut off, the audience reacts: “The crowds gave a groan and 
x y.supplicated the judge with the words, ‘My lord judge, we beseech 
ou, let the girl be spared of this torture’ " (tr. Brock and Ashbrook- 
ey 1987: 168; oi SxA01 E6dwv TapaKadobvtEes TOV orny kai 
£vovrec "Ocóue9ó oov kópie ovyyxepn9etn ti vég rj rupta abr”. PF. eb 
! .27). Despite the audience's apparent displeasure towards Selenos 
olence, Selenos in the end has Febronia's breasts cut off, reasserting 
is own decisive power over and above that of the audience. l 
Being inspired by the martyrs’ courage and the miracles manifested 
ver their bodies which, despite the cruel tortures remain untouched, 
any members of the martyrs’ audience are converted to Christianity. 
These individuals are immediately punished and are thus forced to 
xchange their role as viewers. Instead of viewing they are then viewed 
hile being punished. They lose the position they had as members of 
e audience. The barriers that exist between the martyr and her audi- 
nce, the stage of martyrdom and the place reserved for the spectators, 
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are abolished through the converted spectators, who come to the stage 
and undertake the martyr’s role. In this case, identity is associated with 
location. The Christians are on the stage, whereas the pagans are 
below, in front of or around it. A movement is possible only from the 
pagans’ side; they can move to the stage, and thus become Christian mar- 
tyrs but the Christian martyrs never leave the stage. 

The forms of torment imposed on the audience are gender-based. The 
usual punishments inflicted on converted male spectators are burning, 
exposure to wild animals or decapitation. An example of the punishment 
of burning is illustrated in Catherine’s Passion where the converted 
philosophers, whom she defeats in a philosophical agon, are put into the 
fire (PAec ch.12-13). Porphyrion, the chief of the emperor’s military 
staff, is decapitated in the same text (PAec ch.22). In contrast to the cen- 
tral heroines and some of their female followers who belong to the audi- 
ence, there is no repetition of tortures in the case of the converted male 
spectators because they die during the first torture inflicted upon them. 

Unlike the male members of the audience, because of their gender, 
some of the converted female spectators are perceived as second per- 
sonifications of the female protagonist. They are therefore made to under- 
go the same tortures as the female protagonists, which very often are 
sexually charged. Parts of the heroines’ bodies, characteristic of 
female sexuality, are violated. A pious woman, Iouliane, a member of 
the audience during Barbara’s martyrdom and already a Christian, starts 
crying upon seeing the acts of violence performed on Barbara’s body. 
Her emotional reaction does not remain unnoticed. Recognised as a 
Christian, she.is seized by the prefect’s servants (PBar p.95). The tor- 
tures that are inflicted upon her repeat and re-enact those of Barbara. 
The double tortures of the two women are realised simultaneously. Thus 
Iouliane becomes a second. Barbara; she is hung up naked and while 
hanging her body is flayed and at the same time parts of it are burnt by 
fire (PBar p.95). Prior to being put into prison, her breasts and those of 
Barbara are simultaneously cut off (PBar p.97). In the end both Barbara 
and Iouliane are decapitated (PBar p.99). 

As stated earlier, the theatrical form of martyrdom in the legends of 
martyrs is achieved mainly through the presence of a performer (mar- 
tyr) and an audience, as well as through the dramatic elements of the 
narratives. Dramatic dialogue, for instance, is an important feature of 
martyrs’ legends, as indicated by this extract from the Passion of Agape, 
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and Chione, when the prefect interrogates Irene: 


year," said the prefect, ^when this edict of our lords the emperors 
esars was first promulgated, where did you hide?" 
rever God willed,” said Irene. “We lived on the mountains, in the open 
as God is my witness." 

9m were you living with?" asked the prefect. 
answered: “We lived out of doors in different places among the moun- 


prefect said: “Who supplied you with bread?” 

e-answered: “God who supplies all men.” 

as your father aware of this?” asked the prefect. 

e answered: “I swear by almighty God, he was not aware; he knew noth- 
all about it.” 

cre any of your neighbours aware of this?" asked the prefect. 

c answered: “Go and question our neighbours, and inquire about the 
to see whether anyone knew where we were." (tr. Musurillo 1972: 289) 





fysuiàv elnev TH TEPVGIV Éc&i, fjvíka fj THAUKAbTH kéAevotc atv TOV 
TOTO Tuv TOV BaotAgwv Kod PROPS TpwtTwe shoitnoey, mod åns- 
TE; 

































fivneimev: "Onov àv 6 Góc rj8S£Anosv, Èv Spec, 6Aénet ó Osóc, Úrat- 


fyeiGv einev: Tape tivi éyiveode; 

vn eimrev: "Yrtoi9poi év GAAoIc Kal Aoig Ópsotv. 

FVEHOV eimev' Tivec hoav oi Tov &ptov buiv rrapéxovrsc; 

"ipijvn sinev 'O @edc Ó ToL TAPEXwV. 

guà einev: Evvéyvo byiv 6 mathp Ó OJéTepoc; 

Eiprjvn cinev’. Mà tov mavtoKxpdtopa Geóv, od cuvéyvo ote Éyvo GAwe. 
EUV eirev: Tic TV yertóvov uïv cvvijoet; 

(vr elev: "Ertepóro: v0Uc yettovac Kai robc TÓTOLG, ef ric Eyvw Órrov fiueic 
Ly fpev. (PAgirCh ch.5.17-26) 





ofthe two participants of the interrogation has to undertake the roles 
judge and the torturer, whereas the second one undertakes that 
' defender of the Christian faith and the tortured. In most cases dur- 
the interrogation the martyr stands on a platform (6fjua) which func- 
sas a small stage that makes her visible to spectators, and at the same 
2 stresses her role as the one who is under interrogation and subse- 
ntly the one whose life is literally at stake. Everything that is going 
appen to the heroine will be witnessed by the audience. Her fate is 
icably linked with the progress and duration of the trial scene. The 
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trial is an alteration of interrogation and bodily tortures. At the begin- 
ning, the interrogator tries to convince the heroine to make a sacrifice to 
the pagan gods and, in addition, to.marry him. Since this first attempt 
is unsuccessful, he verbalises his intention to torture her. She still does 
not change her mind and her first torture begins. During or after the 
torture the tormenter interrogates her again, trying desperately to make 
her follow his instructions and sacrifice to his gods. Since the body of 
the martyr cannot be harmed during the first torture, the trial takes an 
unexpected turn for the pagan torturer and his audience, who had expect- 
ed that this torture would be severe enough to harm or to kill her. One 
torture follows another, indicating the torturer's desire to destroy a body 
that cannot be destroyed, and the trial continues. The internal audience 
as well as the actual reader or listener of the text attend the whole progress 
of the trial, which appears to be a play with a beginning, a middle and 
an end.* 


THE FEMALE MARTYR'S BODY UNDER SEXUAL VIOLENCE 
In the Passion of Marina of Antioch appears the following scene: 


And the next day in the presence of all the people, Olybrios after sitting on 
the bema gave orders for the holy maiden to be brought before him. As 
she entered, his heart wavered at the sight of her beauty, and he said to 
her: “Let the gods know that I pity your youth. Take my advice and sacri- 
fice to the gods, and I will offer you lots of money.” [...] And Marina said: 
“[...] You cannot convince me, even if you endanger my chastity [...]." Oly- 
brios, the prefect said: “You will fall into affliction and horrendous tortures, 
and your tender limbs will be cut up by the sword, and the fire of my 
anger will waste you away. But if you accept my advice and sacrifice to 
the gods your tender body will be desirable to me and I will admit in the 
presence of everybody that you will be the relief of my soul, and I will 
take you as my wife because of your beauty, and you will be set free from 
the wrath of my anger." [...] Then Olybrios ordered that she be stripped 
naked, placed on a bench and beaten with switches. After stretching her 
out on the bench, the carnivorous executioners set about torturing her. The 
holy woman could not feel any pain. She gazed towards heaven, and said: 
“My Lord, I have put my trust in you [...].” In truth, the holy woman was 
very tender, and her body was severely cut up by the switches, and a lot of 


* Tt should be added that these, of course, also are characteristics of a male martyr leg- 
end. 
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flowed out of her. [...] Then she turned to the prefect and said: "Do 
ver you want [with my body], and whatever is pleasing to your eyes." 
-] The carnivorous executioners flayed her ribs. [...] And all the bystanders 
amazed at seeing her body being destroyed. 


a éEfjic Mapdvtos Tavtdc 100 Aao0 KaveoSeic &ri Tod 6a oc ExEAEv- 
&icax9fjvoi thy &yiav xópnv. slogAS9obonc dé abtiic Seacduevoc abtiic 
ROAAOS GA1yowoynosv adtod f] Kapdia, Kai cinev abti TivwoKétwoay ol 




































E ic, KL TtOÀAÓ xpriuocra napégouat oor. [...] Kai eirev Mapiver: [...] ob 
4 &vacaí ue neo, kai ook &v rrapacoAsóootc pou thv &yveiav [...] OAL- 
oc Énopxoc £inev: Eic rroAAi]v SAtpiv nepireoeiv Exec Kai eic pobepè Kora- 
10, Kod TÒ WEAN Gov Excivar rà rpvdepiàr KaTaKomroovtou 0706 o15r\pov od 
mp TOP 9vuo6 uov uapavei ce &àv O6 meiotic uot Kai 96onc Toig 9eoic, 
gina oov ékeivo TÒ Tpudepov Éovo1 uot zro8eivóv, xod Ttapóvrov TAVTWV 
riv c£ 611 Eon &vé&navoic Tis éufjc woxfic, koi Aqubåvw os éuavto 
yovotka Sid TO KÉAAOc GOV, Kai EAcvBepubtjon ¿x tic Ópyric ToO vuot 
». [...] Tote npocétačev 'Orúbpioç &roóv8rivod abtiy xod revoi &rri oka- ` 
Kad pá66otc adr rórtreo9on. Teivavtec oðv abt oi GapKoBdpor Eri 
OKGLVOU &600óviGov. fj 66 &yia Aws obx HoPdvEeto THY 6aoóvov, GAN 
ud obpavov &revíoaca ÉAeyev: Ent ool, kópis, Hamoa [...] én’ &An9et- 
5è jv ý ayia rpojepà oddpa, Kai TÉVV KATEKÓTTETO TÒ oõua antic 
Tov Hd65uv xoi noad giua Epper kx’ arfic. [...] Téte &nootpadsion 
&pxo Aéyer IIoíei 6 8éAgic kal ef ti 6àv tolc OHBaAUOIC oov &pectdv 
;].o1 8& oapKoBdpot [Orjuioi] E£eov Tàc zrAsgvpàc adtijc. [...] xod wavt|eg 
Ekeioe éoTO Tec EVabvuaCov ópáóvrec TO o@ua abtijc 61x49 eipÓusvov. 
arAnt p.19.14—20 and 22-23, p.20.27-36, p.21.13—18 and 27-30, 
5-7, p.23.23—24 and 26-27) 


> above scene Marina is brought before the prefect Olybrios who 
her in public to marry him. In fact, Olybrios' love for Marina is 
reason for her capture, not her Christian identity as is the case with 
martyrs. One day Olybrios sees by chance the beautiful Marina 
she tends her sheep and falls in love with her. He declares that he 
take her as either his wife if she is a free woman or as his concubine 
is a servant. He then orders her arrest and imprisonment, so that 
can be reserved for him. To his great disappointment, Olybrios is 
med that Marina is not willing to marry him because she has 
oted her virginity to Christ, whom she considers her spiritual spouse. 
at this point that Olybrios becomes aware of Marina's Christian faith 
ch he uses as the pretext for her public trial and punishment. Thus 
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Marina’s resistance to Olybrios’ sexual advances comes to be equated 
with her rejection of idolatry. 

In Marina's first public trial, which is depicted in the scene quoted 
above, Olybrios tests first Marina's faith by asking her to sacrifice to 
pagan gods and offering her money in return. She refuses and then 
Olybrios reveals in public his desire for her tender young body and his 
intention to marry her. He also states his determination to cut her love- 
ly body into pieces if she disobeys. Marina rejects Olybrios' advances 
and as a result he carries out his threats. 

The tortures that follow reveal a sexually unsatisfied torturer rather 
than a pagan who fights against Christianity. Marina's sexually 
charged tortures show that she is punished more because she denies 
the marriage Olybrios offers her and less because of her Christian 
faith. Olybrios orders that Marina be stripped naked before all the peo- 
ple of Antioch. Following Olybrios’ orders, his servants deprive Mari- 
na of her clothes, place her on a stool and start whipping her. 

Being unable to win Marina's virgin body for himself through mar- 
riage, Olybrios takes pleasure in it by its public display and punishment. 
Marina appears to discern Olybrios’ voyeuristic intentions, as she says 
to him that he may do whatever he wants with her body and whatever 
is pleasing to his eyes. Marina's tortures seem to provide not only Oly- 
brios but also the people of Antioch with a certain sadistic enjoyment 
of sexual dimensions. Marina's fellow citizens do not criticise Oly- 
brios for the violent tortures he imposes on Marina, as the spectators of 
Febronia's sexually charged tortures do, but remain silent and gaze with 
admiration at Marina’s naked and bloody body. As the verb é8atpaCov 
suggests, the bystanders are both surprised and amazed at seeing the 
young fifteen-year-old virgin body of Marina being tortured. 

Marina’s body.becomes the passive object of the spectators’ voyeur- 
istic and sadistic impulses. At the time of her torture Marina exists 
only as a desired object of their gaze providing entertainment and 
pleasure. She is looked at and displayed as a sexual object. Her body is 
controlled and possessed by her spectators through the medium of sight. 
Marina does not look at her viewers, she does not react to the fact that 
she is being seen. She looks towards heaven instead and prays to God. 
Marina is not ashamed of being viewed naked and tortured because 
she is not interested in the very fact that she is being seen. From her per- 
spective the maltreatment of her body will not affect her soul which is 
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dy devoted to Christ who protects it (PMarAnt p.20.1—4). 

As the example of Marina demonstrates, the body of the martyr is 
ated as an object upon which sadistic actions can be performed. It is 
‘a target of penal than of sexual repression. The heroines’ clothes 
removed theatrically and then the violation of their bodies begins. 
wever the satisfaction of the torturer's and the audience's voyeur- 
intentions is not possible in all texts. In contrast to Marina, who is 
e passive object of the spectators' gaze, there are heroines whose naked 
dies the audience is prevented from seeing through God's intervention. 
As soon as Thecla’s naked body is put into the fire, the fire immedi- 
ly flares up to form a wall which prevents the “immodest” (&k6AcoTO1, 
hec ch.12.61) viewers, who dare to watch her, from seeing her body 
ec ch.12.57-62). The audience is suddenly deprived of its role as 
spectator. The members of Thecla's audience cannot be active in the 
y that the spectators of Marina of Antioch are because they are unable 
control their own gaze, which would enable them to possess the hero- 
*s body visually. Instead, the spectators’ gaze is regulated by the 
- They see what the fire allows them to watch. Not only are the 
ctators’ expectations left unrealised, inasmuch as they are prevent- 
from seeing the virgin body of Thecla naked, but they are also pun- 
ed because of their desire to see it, when a strong hail storm kills many 
them and puts the fire out. The audience is here transformed into a 
ssive victim, whereas the female body does not become the object of 
: spectators' gaze. These are the same spectators mentioned above 
31) who collect fuel for the fire that is supposed to burn Thecla. They 
empt to exercise power over her in two ways: through the instru- 
nt of torture and through their gaze. Neither way is successful. On 
- contrary, both bring about the spectators’ own destruction. 

Another martyr whose virgin body is not seen naked by others, despite 
‘torturer’s attempts, is Agnes. Agnes’ torturer attempts to deprive her 
her clothes with the aim of having her taken naked to a brothel to be 
ered to its male customers. As soon as Agnes’ clothes are removed, 
; body reacts in a spectacular way: her hair suddenly becomes thick 
d covers her body better than any clothing. Furthermore, when she 
ers the brothel a blinding light covers her, further preventing the broth- 
customers from seeing her and approaching her (PAgn ch.8). 
Agnes, at this point in the narrative, 1s forced to undertake the role of 
rostitute. Her body, however, is a special commodity since, unlike the 
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bodies of the prostitutes, it has never been seen or touched by a man. 
During her exposure Agnes as viewed object and viewing subject 
could share a passive and an active role with her spectators, who 
would equally gaze at her and be gazed at by her. Yet what actually hap- 
pens is something completely different. The male customers do not expe- 
rience the performance they are prepared for. The strong light that blinds 
them prevents them from controlling their own gaze. They are unable to 
see what they desire to watch. The more the audience tries to see, the 
more it is blinded by the light (6o@ ric Svywdadc Sp8arpoic 9e&caoSot 
i(8&Aev, TOOODTOV Tíjc OpacEws Gp6avwmiav oréuewev. PAgn ch.8). 
Agnes does not exist for the spectators in this moment because she 
is not an object of their gaze. Unlike these male spectators, Agnes is 
not deprived of her ability to see. She witnesses a vision which at the 
same time is experienced by the actual reader or listener of the text 
through the words of the hagiographer. Christ appears in front of 
Agnes holding a white garment which he offers to her in order to hide 
her naked body (P4gn ch.8). This is the third time that the heroine's body 
is disguised so that its femininity cannot be seen by the lustful male gaze. 
When Christ disappears, the whole scene is transformed; “the place of 
prostitution becomes a place for prayer" (6 1fic Topveiac 1óToc viverod 
npootoxíic. PAgn ch.9). An “impure” place such as the brothel 
acquires, through Agnes' hidden virgin body and Christ's appearance, 
the holiness of a church. The men who go into the brothel with the inten- 
tion of indulging in paid intercourse, worship the heroine instead and 
immediately afterwards leave the place. Agnes becomes holy because 
her body remains virginal despite being in a brothel. Her name ‘Ayvtj is 
synonymous with her bodily purity. 


THE POWER OF THE MARTYR’S BODY 

Martyr legends present a diametrical opposition between Christians and 
pagans and their struggle for predominance. The antagonism between 
Christians and pagans is the kernel around which the narratives of 
martyrs develop. The martyrs verbalise their resolution to fight 
through martyrdom against the devil, who is represented by the pagan 
torturers. Strengthened by divine power, the martyrs firmly believe 
that they will defeat the evil powers set against them. On the other 
hand the pagan torturers, supported by their political power and their 
right to punish, appear at the beginning and in some cases until the 
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:end of the narration to believe that they will subdue the Chris- 
ns, who they see as the defenceless victims of their power. In Irene's 
A ssion, for example, the prefect Babdos says to Irene: “You know, 
man, that I have been given power against you" (Oidac, © yóvat, 
| £&ovoía pot £668 kata cob. Pir p.144.925). 

oth Christians and pagans consider themselves powerful, whereas 
see their opponents as powerless and therefore inferior. Each group 
pts to win the other over. According to the Christians, the pagans 
d convert to Christianity in order to save themselves from the pun- 
ent inflicted upon them by the Christian God, as formulated, for 
nple, by Agnes during her interrogation. She says to the prefect: 







































‘ou yourself and the people like you [the pagans], if you do not give up 
orshipping them [the pagan gods] you will be punished like them. For just 
they were fashioned by fire, the people who worship them will be hand- 
over to an eternal burning, not in order to be fashioned, but so that they 
ay feel shame and perish. 


2 ÖÈ abtd¢ xod oi óuoioí cov, fjv ur] TÒ oé6ac ro6rov &pvtjonode, duoia abtév 
KOAQCIC bu&c ovykAsicer Kadi yàp ékeivot rupi DierrAGoO nca, obtwe oi 
gebóuevor abrobc aiwviw Eutupioue napadsodrjcovtat, obx iva mAAT Gory, 
&AX' iva Evtpandot Kai à&mnóNovroa. (PAgn ch.7) 


jagan prefects or emperors, on the other hand, try to convert the 
stians to the pagan religion. The means with which the pagan tor- 
Ts attempt to convince martyrs to renounce Christianity are their 

ents of torture and the fear that these may create in the martyrs' 
. They aim to present their instruments of torture in as horrifying 
ly as possible so that the effect of the terror upon the martyrs 
es greater. In addition, the more frightening their machines of tor- 
look, the greater they think their power appears: 


i ten, emperor, and do what I say—otherwise you will not manage to con- 
vince her—so that after seeing [the instruments of torture], she will be 
rsuaded by fear, and will sacrifice to the gods [...] Let four wheels be 
de; let each wheel be studded with some three hundred sharp nails and 
ws; and let her sit beside the wheel and [...] let the wheels be turned in 
ch a way that they make a great roaring noise; she, having seen these, will 
crifice [to the gods]. 


Kove, 6ag1A£6, Kai Ó Aéyo coi toito noinoov,—GAAws yap où Sbvq mEico1 
obdtiy,—iva idotca 7re109 fj &ró tod póbov xoi Sban Toic Seoic [...] Tevé- 
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c9«cav tpoxoi réccapsc: Kata È rpoxóv &urrayrimeoav fiio: dEEic xod rrpi- 
o1íjpec Gc rpiaxócior xad kaeo8ro abri) mAnoiov TOD Tpoxob koi [...] OTPE- 
décS«cav oi Tpoxol, ote 6puyuóv uéyav yevéoton, iva tadta iboboo. $001. 
(PAec ch.19) 


Such life-threatening machines as the one described here, constructed 
by the emperor Maxentius on the advice of one of his men in order to 
scare and kill Catherine, appear unable to kill the martyrs. They achieve 
none of the purposes for which they were constructed. Neither do they 
frighten the martyrs and make them sacrifice to the gods, nor do they 
kill them. The reason for this is that the martyrs possess a “sublime body”. 
The term “sublime body" is employed by Sarah Kay (Kay 2000) to describe 
the martyr's body, which does not die even though it is burnt and cut into 
pieces. The fact that the martyr's body transgresses its physicality and 
does not die despite the horrendous tortures inflicted upon it, leads to 
the prolongation and alteration of the tortures. The longer the body 
remains unharmed, the larger the tormenter's desire to harm it. 

In the martyrs? legends discussed in this study, the female body either 
remains untouched during some of the tortures or is triumphantly recon- 
stituted after them. It is characterised by a constant change; it changes 
form and appearance. The martyr’s body is the means through which 
both the torturer and God alike manifest their power: the torturer cuts 
it into pieces and God puts these pieces back together, making the 
body whole once more. 

Pistis’ body, for instance, is not marked at all, even though she is beat- 
en by twelve different centurions; dexadto obv kevrupibvov ÅAAAYÉVTOV 
¿mì ti pakapig Kdpn, obk fjv omiaog t] (xvoc Ev TS OWpati abTfjc 
manyiic (PPisElAg ch.7). When the pagan tormenters face such bodily 
resistance, their first reaction is anger. Their anger is expressed in fur- 
ther tortures that aim to mark and alter the heroine's body. Hadrian, 
Pistis' torturer, after realising that the hard beating by twelve different 
men cannot touch her body, orders her breasts to be cut off by a sword. 
Her breasts are indeed cut off and therefore Hadrian manages to 
change the form of her body. In Photeine's Passion, three executioners 
try seven times to cut Photeine's hands. In the end they are punished 
because they attempt to punish her; they die, while nothing happens to 
her. 


He ordered that their [Photeine's, her sons’ and her sisters’] holy hands be 
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off with an axe. When the axe was brought, he used it firstly to cut the 
tyr's hands, and there was a novel thing to see: her hands, as if made 
steel, were not touched at all by the iron. Even though the three execu- 
mers brought down the axe from above against them seven times, they 
bly suffered no harm, and the executioners were enfeebled and fell on 
ground as if dead, whereas she remained unharmed. 


1 KEA£ÜE1 TAS Ocio ToÓTOV xeipag Oixkorrijvai. &x9évroc Toryapobv 
EWC KATH TOv TÅG ui&propoc MPÕTOV xeipóv Todtov KATÁVEYKEV, xoi 
v i0ctv zrp& yua koivóv: Garrep yàp $E GSduavtoc abdti vOv xeipóv oupume- 
'ó1t9v ODD’ GAws fimrero TOOTOY 6 cid pos, GAAG tæv rpuov ðnuiwv vex 
kic a’ dyndrod Kat’ abr&v xatadhepdvtwv 16v méAEKvv oddév opüvro 
maoxovtes Evavtiov: Kai ot uèv Srpi01 ékAv8Évrec Woe vekpol mpdc Tflv yiv 
arto, À Sé Otéuevev K6AaGric. (PPh ch.24.6-13) 





ey witness that their power is in fact powerless and that none of 
machines of torture is effective, the torturers become anxious. 
fear that they intend to inflict upon the martyrs begins to grow in 
-own souls. Their first reaction is to try to torture the martyrs 
n in an attempt to regain their power. Thus they begin thinking of 
r means of killing the heroines. Some of them, having already applied 
ossible methods without success, ask their servants to provide them 
| new murderous ideas. Others suffer from being unable to kill the 
ines because this is a sign of their loss of control over them and 
fectively a failure to exercise power. Paschasios, for instance, Lucy’s 
er, “the fool, was suffering in his soul through overwhelming 
ghts, considering what kind of punishment could kill the virgin" 
aoaviCeto odv tfj puxi 6 &épov 61x THv Aoyiwyóv Ev9vucbuevoc 
a ripopíg &moAéon tiv rrap8évov. PLuc ch.8.162—163). Others, 
le to face their loss of power, pass the martyr on to other torturers. 
Another blow to the pagan torturer's power and authority is the 
ersion to Christianity of his own people and members of his fami- 
The emperor Maxentius in Catherine's Passion goes mad when his 
| wife and the commander of his army, Porphyrion, along with the 
1ole army convert to Christianity. When Maxentius is informed 
jut the conversion of the army and the army's commander, he exclaims; 
las! Porphyrion was my whole strength" (Ovai uot Tlopdupiwv yáp 
v rjv OAn Å 6óvagic. PAec ch.22). The martyr's power proves in these 
es to be great and this is the martyr’s main attack against her pagan 
ponent: the destruction of the pagan's power from within by taking 
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away all the people that are important to him, leaving him completely 
alone. 

The torturers’ agony and fear are prolonged when their machines of 
torture not only leave the martyrs’ bodies untouched but also are used 
against the torturers themselves and their people by Christ and his ser- 
vants, the angels, who come down to earth for this purpose. À com- 
plete reversal of roles takes place, in which the earthly form of punish- 
ment is reflected in the heavenly punishment. God becomes the tortur- 
er of the earthly torturer, the angels take the place of the earthly tortur- 
er’s pagan servants and the martyr, instead of being punished, is saved. 

The pagans’ bodies, due to their physical nature, are dismembered 
and completely destroyed through the torture imposed on them by God 
and His servants. Eventually, the pagans suffer a very cruel death. Some 
of the characteristics that frame the pagans’ “bad” deaths are their abnor- 
mality and suddenness.’ These are opposed to the martyrs’ deaths which 
come at the right moment: when God decides that the martyrs have 
fulfilled their mission on earth, which is to promulgate the Christian truth 
and convert many people to Christianity through their trials of martyr- 
dom. The martyrs are prepared for their death and know at which point 
this will take place, since they have the ability to see the future. Unlike 
the pagans, the martyrs desire their death because it will bring them clos- 
er to Christ, their spouse. 

In the texts discussed here, the pagan torturers who are made to suf- 
fer by God can be divided into those who are punished in public and 
those who are punished in private." Their public punishments demon- 
strate God’s power and function as forms of warning for the spectators 
who are still pagans: they should immediately convert to Christianity; 
otherwise they risk the same danger of being punished by God. The pagan 
torturers’ attempts to manifest their own power through the Christians’ 
public punishments prove unsuccessful. What they in the end manifest 
is their weakness. Their authority is mocked and turned into shame, 
whereas the martyrs, possessing a sublime nature displayed to the 

spectators of their martyrdoms, acquire political power. Their victim- 


5 For the “bad” death of the villain heroes and the “good” death of the good heroes in 
Byzantine texts, see Agapitos 1998a, 2001 and 2003. 

s Not all the pagan torturers depicted in these legends are punished within the plot ofthe 
texts, but their eternal punishment after their physical death is implied or predicted by the 
heroines. 
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tion is inverted into glory and sanctification. 

| The torturers who are punished by death in private, unlike the mar- 

: whose death is always witnessed by people, are depicted as fig- 
who die alone in a horrible way. Their death is presented as sud- 


à and monstrous, as indicated by the example of Hadrian's end in 
Passion of Pistis, Elpis and Agape: 


The pupils of his eyes lost their ability to see and his legs were ruined by 
worms and his flesh came off his bones and you could see how his whole 
body fitted together and the joints of his hands were paralysed; out of his 
mouth came a liquid discharge along with worms, and he was totally destroyed. 


yop Kópa: TOV ód9aAuGv adtod rjuGAóv8noav kai te OKEAN AdTOD ard 
MO dvnrwdnoav xai ai o&pkec adtod dro TOv Óoréuv éEÉppevoav 
; ti A Cieavontce Tig cwuatixfic Adoews énebeíkvoro Kai ai xeipes abtob 
£x TOV Gpyovidy mrapeabonoay, ÈK 68 tod otéuatos abtod ixOpec ETÈ OKW- 
Kov Ébépovro: xai fv ÓAoc ripa vicuévoc. (PPisEIAg ch.14) 


dr an's body is completely deformed: it is separated into parts and its 
| mposition begins, a fact which turns it into an object of consump- 
n, since it constitutes food for worms. Hadrian's body will disap- 
a It can no longer exist as an independent and complete substance 
ause it first falls into pieces and the pieces then become part of a num- 
f animals’ bodies. The absorption of Hadrian’s body by other 
ies places it among lower forms of life, such as worms, and 
ates it with them; he is mutated into worms and thus loses his 
onomy and human identity. His spiritual essence disappears by the 
ng away of his body. His soul and his self are lost through the loss 
his body. 


In the legends of martyrs, a person’s soul and body appear to form a 
ity. The state of one's soul is reflected in the condition of one's 
dy; the quality of one's soul determines that of one's body and the 
te of one's body, in turn, is the indicator of the essence of one's soul 
e martyrs' bodily tortures elevate the body's physicality into ; 
ins of access to the divine. The indestructible or sublime bodies of 
martyrs mirror their undestroyed souls; their unharmed bodies func- 


nas powerful signs of the integrity and wholeness of their souls which 
ph over dismemberment and death. 


.they [Agape and Chione] gave up their souls without having their gar- 
ments damaged by smoke. God wanted to show the unfaithful that the fire. 
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did not harm them but that he had chosen their triumphant souls in spot- 
less bodies, so after the fire was put out, the bodies of the holy ones were 
found to be spotless, with not even the borders of their garments, nor even 
a single hair of their [heads] being damaged. 


__ BeddKaor Tec woxerc aivrdv, unde kanv oTvpPSévtwv THv EsSnpatwv Qt TV. 
vIva òè SelEq 6 Geóc toic &zíotoic St1 TÒ Mbp adbtac obk ÉÓAowegv GAA’ 
ói&vrotg toic GHpacw Tc KAAAIWikous QÙTÕV toXMc eteadEato, beta TO 
obeodiVvou tiv TUpav nbpé8m TH odporta rv cyiwv duiavTa, UNdE Kpaomédov 
undé uty vpixoc adTaV é&rroAouévnc. (PAnastRom ch.16) ’ 


The pagans’ bodies, on the other hand, which are fragmented, become 
the images of evil and pain and also the signs of their powerless souls. 
Thus two types of souls are demonstrated in the texts depicting mar- 
tyrdoms: the “powerful” and the “powerless” soul. The one kind of soul 
can be called “powerful” and the other “powerless” according to the val- 
ue with which each imbues the body in which it resides. The powerful 
soul inhabits a chaste, resistant and undestructible body, whereas the 
powerless one inhabits a lustful, vulnerable and perishable body. What 
basically differentiates these two kinds of bodies from each other is the 
possession or the lack of power. The ability of the one body to transcend 
its physicality is a sign of its power over nature and of its superiority 
over the other type of body which is distinguished by its physicality, 
namely its subjection to physical law. The one body is powerful because 
it is free; it is not subordinated to any external earthly power, physical 
or political. The other body is subject to earthly power and thus is the 
antithesis of the powerful one; a powerless body. 

The martyrs who possess the powerful soul and body make a dis- 
tinction between body and soul. For them the body and the soul do not 
form a unity. They are two separate substances, a physical body and a 
metaphysical soul. The one—the soul—is of importance because it is 
eternal, whereas the body, being temporary, has no meaning. In fact, the 
martyrs’ renunciation of the body is what strengthens their souls and this 
strength of their souls, in turn, is extended to their bodies which become 
sublime: the martyrs do not feel pain and their bodies remain intact under 
torture. Even if the martyr’s body is indeed fragmented by the tortures, 


? The Passion of Anastasia of Rome includes subplots of the tortures of other martyrs. 
One of these subplots refers to the martyrdom of the sisters Agape, Irene and Chione who 
are venerated also in an independent Passion, as mentioned earlier (p. 24). 
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ns with Febronia's body, which is cut into pieces (even her teeth 
out),* or if the heroine is decapitated, all her bodily parts are 
d and put together by her Christian companions who after- 
y.them. The reconstruction of the dismembered body and the 
‘the complete body function as a metaphor of the whole soul. 
agans, however, whose soul is powerless, are not prepared to 
from a pleasant bodily life. Unlike the martyrs, the pagans appear 
iore attention to the body than to the soul. In fact, they are pre- 
y the hagiographers as not having any spiritual life but only a 
il one. The importance that the pagans attribute to their body 
ns. their soul, the vulnerability of which, in turn, is extended to 
body. Their powerless soul frames a body which is the product of 
nd therefore doomed to the eternal death of Hell. The pagans’ 
less soul is flesh, which as such is condemned to destruction and 
ion, as the examples of the pagan torturers who are punished by 
dicate. 

ides the unconverted pagan torturers, there also appear torturers 
admit the defeat of their ^power" and convert to Christianity. Their 
ion, which saves them from God's punishment of both body and 
constitutes the heroines' most important victory. The heroines man- 
to transform the most fanatical opponents and persecutors of 
ianity into Christians, who now change from pagan rulers into 
of God and worshippers of the holy heroines. Such an example 
Persian king Savor from Irene’s Passion: 











ie king was informed that the martyr had risen from the dead, and he 
a greatly shaken. He asked again for the blessed woman to come before 
m, and after falling at her feet, he begged her saying: “I know that you 
vea great God, so do not abandon us, but stay in our city.” 





Eyvo ó baoihets, Sti àvéotr] ÈK THY vekpüv Å LapTus, Kai Eppiee oddpa, 
TAKAaAEOGUEVOS SE Tijv nakapíav npoonsowv dehen adtiic Aéyov 
yvov 611 uéyav Ggóv Éxeic. 816 ur] EyKataringns Huds HAN Eoo Ev Ti 
AAE: Tov Sicyouoa. (Pir p.146.971—974) 


vor persecuted Irene in the most brutal way with the object of elimi- 
ing her from the face of the earth. After witnessing her resurrection, 


* Febronia is the only example of the heroines under discussion whose dismembered 
is not miraculously reconstituted. When she dies, her body is a heap of bodily parts. 
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he realises that the power she possesses is supernatural and so changes 
his mind: instead of getting rid of her, he wants to keep her in his city 
because her power can be his own and his city’s power. 

The conversion to Christianity of the pagan tormenters and the 
spectators of martyrdoms constitutes the justification of the heroines’ 
fight against pagans. The martyrs re-enact the passion of Christ who 
underwent self-sacrifice to manifest God’s power over death but also 
more importantly and significantly to save humanity from sin. The mar- 
tyrs’ passion, apart from demonstrating the truth of the Christian reli- 
gion, aim at saving human beings from their sins by converting them 
to Christianity. 

The martyr’s body exercises power not only because it is meta- 
physical but also through its natural beauty, which appears to be a result 
of her virginity. The virginal, pure body of the martyr captivates the 
admiring gaze of both her pagan tormenter and the spectators of her 
trial of martyrdom: 


And when she entered, the emperor, having seen the extreme brightness of 
her face, fell madly in love with her. For she was emitting rays like the sun 
[...] on account of her bodily purity, so that even the crowd was aston- 
ished by her. 


Kai TAÚTNG eiogpxouévnc, Ewpaxiws TÒ ónépAaunpov Tod mpoowsov abtiic, 
fiv uieunvóc mpd¢ aùTthv. "AkTivac yàp kadánep 6 flog &rreotoov [...] £k Tic 
owpaikfic kaSapórmroc, ic Kai TÒ ABO Sap6eioSoun én’ abti. (PAec ch.7) 


The martyr’s beautiful and young body exercises a form of influence 
over her pagan torturer who is vulnerable to its charms. All the tortur- 
ers who fall in love with their female victims are prepared to offer 
them everything in order to make them their wives. In Catherine’s Pas- 
sion, Maxentius, who is driven wild with lust for her, offers even to have 
a portrait made of her and have her worshipped by everybody as a 
deity (PAec ch.14). The martyr’s attractive body provokes the pagan’s 
desire and magnetises him. The sight of it affects his reactions which 
he is unable to control. As soon as the emperor Hadrian sees the three 
virgins Pistis, Elpis and Agape, he is so impressed by their beauty that 
he cannot say a word to them (PPisElAg ch.2). Other torturers, being 
attracted by the martyrs’ beautiful bodies, become less cruel to their vic- 
tims because they feel incapable of harming their beauty: ; 
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governor says: “Due to the sight of your beauty I am being converted 
gentleness.” [...] The governor was still troubled by her beauty, and felt 
for her. He ordered the executioners to cease [the beating]. 


Hov Aéyer “Ti u£v Sewpia tod k&AAovc cov petabarrouar cic mpad- 
"E..] O 88 hyeyov Eri Srannpobto mì tH KAAS abtii¢ Kad EAvreEItO 
iV! xat keAeóet zto0006901 Tobc.5nuíovc. (PPar chs.7—8) 


ierine's Passion, the heroine's beauty exercises power both over 
iperor Maxentius and his wife. His wife wants to meet Catherine 
e she wants to look at the face of such a beautiful and wise woman. 


pr she [the empress] had heard about [Catherine's] great wisdom and 
1mmense beauty and she strongly desired her. [...] And the empress said 
: “Ihave a strong desire to meet the extremely wise maiden, Catherine.” 


1 


KOUOEV yàp nepi Tic MOAATc abt codíoc Kai tob dpétpov K&AAovc, Kai 
J emiSvyovoa adthv adddpa [...] Kai Aéyer [...] Á Bactdiooe [...] *TIó90v 
Toby Tob cuvtvyeiv Ti mavoddw xópr Aixatepivy.” (PAec ch.15) 








end, with the help of Porphyrion, the empress visits the impris- 




























Catherine, so running the risk of being caught and punished by her 
and. Having seen Catherine’s beauty, the empress is captivated by 
d converts immediately: 


And when she [the empress] saw her [Catherine's] face shining like the 
sun in the darkness, she was filled with great awe. She fell at her feet say- 


ing: “Blessed are you among women, for your face is not like that of 
earthly women, but is filled with the glory of heaven.” 


Kai Soto abdtiv S11 ZAaupev TÒ npócwrov adbtiic de 6 Aros èv ti] oKO- 
Tig, O68w TOAAG ovo xeSeiog, Érecgv eic tobs nóðagç adtiic Aéyovom “Maxa- 
pia ob év yovaikiv TÒ yap mpdowndv cov ob &criv Öuorov tõv émi yfic 
yovoikay, GAAG SóEnc obpaviou menArjpwron”. (PAec ch.15) 


s due to Catherine’s beauty that the empress abandons her husband 
becoming a Christian without fearing his brutal reaction. Maxentius, 
so captivated by Catherine’s beauty, is likewise prepared to abandon 
wife. He asks Catherine to become his wife and empress. For the roy- 
couple Catherine is an object of desire. The emperor is sexually attract- 
to her, whereas the empress is spiritually attracted, but both are cap- 
“vated by her through the same medium, her physical beauty which 
flects her spiritual beauty. 
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When eventually the martyrs die, the pagan torturers want to prevent 
the burial of their dead bodies. They order that the martyrs’ bodies be 
thrown to the animals or into the sea in a desperate attempt to disgrace 
and destroy them when dead, since they had failed to harm them when 
they were still alive (see e.g. the legends of Anastasia the Virgin and 
Charitine). But the martyrs’ bodies manifest once more their sublime 
nature. They do not constitute prey for the carnivorous animals, as would 
be expected, because they are not flesh. They are the visible form of 
the martyrs’ souls; they are the means through which their souls make 
their presence on earth perceptible. 

Being superior to everything on earth, the holy body cannot be eat- 

en and become part of an animal’s body. Thus, the animals to which 
the holy body is given venerate it and become its guardians. They pre- 
vent human beings and other animals from touching it. The sea, on the 
other hand, protects the holy body by bringing it to dry land, where it 
is collected for burial.’ Yet these miracles and others, such as the removal 
of the dead body (an example is Catherine, whose body is brought by 
some angels to Mount Sinai, PAec ch.25) or the flowing from the holy 
woman’s tomb of miraculous liquids that heal the sick (an example is 
Christina, PChr ch.31.5—7) express the holy body's power over disin- 
tegration and manifest the heroine's Christian identity and holiness. 
Accordingly, even though the martyrs consider themselves as a duali- 
ty, one part of which—the body—is temporary, the texts themselves 
demonstrate that the body and the soul consist of the same substance, 
and that they constitute an eternal unity. 


THE SPEAKING BODY 
As mentioned earlier (pp. 33—34), the trial of martyrdom consists of two 
parts which are inextricably linked with each other: the interrogation and 


the heroines’ sexually charged tortures. The tortures are the result of 


the interrogation and the tortures in turn lead to new interrogations. 


The torturer decides to torment the heroine after she has informed him 
during the interrogation that she is not prepared to follow his orders, 


? The body of Anastasia the Virgin, for example, is not eaten by the animals but instead 
protected until its burial (PAnastV ch.8). Charitine’s body, having been thrown into the 
sea, comes out of it three days later and is buried by the Christian man who waits for it 


(PChar ch.7). 
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is an indication of disrespect towards his political authority. The 
"s decision to punish the heroine results also from her parrhe- 
spokenness), as will be discussed later in this section.” Each time 
; ine comes intact out ofthe torture machines another interroga- 
follows, during which the pagan tormenter tries desperately to con- 
erto renounce her Christian faith through marrying him or sac- 
5 to the pagan gods. If he cannot punish her body and kill her so 
eradicate her from the face of the earth as a person who threatens 
cture of his pagan society, then he will attempt to convince her 
language to obey him and consequently to accept his superior- 
aver her. Each new interrogation constitutes a new trial of martyr- 
m and the same procedure is repeated because every interrogation is 
SEDI ed by renewed torments. This cycle occurs because the heroine 
on her Christianity, which in most cases is equated with her 
ot to marry, and she uses arrogant language that angers ber tor- 
Most of the texts discussed here are in essence divided simply into 
acts of interrogation and the martyrdom. 

plowing this examination of the torture inflicted upon the martyrs 
ts effect on the bodies of both martyrs and spectators, we can now 
> to the second part of the martyrdom trial: the interrogation. Here 
eeds examination is how the martyr’s discourse functions and 
effect this has on the addressee, the pagan who organises the inter- 
ion. We shall discover that the martyr’s bodily tortures are close- 
ociated with her discourse. Her tortures and her discourse are both 
ded in her body: her voice comes from the body, the object of the 
"s intended or actual torture. 

th the martyr's tortures and her discourse contribute to the the- 
l aspect ofthe trial of martyrdom. Image and sound are two impor- 
lements of a theatrical performance. In the martyr's case, the audi- 
sees her body being violated. The audience also hears the heroine’s 
- which in a patriarchal society is supposed to be heard in private 
r than in public places (de Beauvoir 1953: 113-139). Through her 
, the heroine makes her Christian identity known to the public: “I 
Christian." This is her answer to the torturer's opening question: 
is she called or who is she? The heroine defends herself and her 
ef in public through her resistant body and her discourse which oper- 








or the theme of parrhesia in the acts of martyrs, see Butterweck 1995. 
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ates as a manifesto of the Christian religion, the philosophy of which is 
at the time still unknown to most of the people of the heroine's pagan 
city. During her interrogation the martyr has the opportunity to 
become a speaking subject that preaches with eloquence some of the 
Christian doctrines. She manages to convert her audience both through 
her body, which proves supernatural, and through her proselytising 
language which promulgates the Christian truth. 

In order to describe the effects of the heroine's discourse on the pagan 
interrogator, 1 employ Judith Butler's term “injurious language". This 
term is applicable to the martyrs’ legends where language (interroga- 
tion) and torture (physical pain) are so tightly connected. Butler’s 
point of departure is that speech is a bodily act which can wound the 
addressee in the same way as other bodily acts, such as beating. Cer- 
tain words or forms of address are so provocative and insulting that they 
act on the addressee “in ways that parallel the infliction of physical pain 
and injury” (Butler 1997: 4). According to Butler, the injurious effect of 
the insulting language lies in its power to demean the addressee who suf- 
fers a loss of context and control (Butler 1997: 4). 

The content of the martyr’s discourse and the way it is performed is 
“injurious”. The heroine’s language verbally hurts the torturer not only 
because it is insulting but also because it is unexpected. The torturer, 
who organises a public trial of martyrdom, does not expect that he will 


be insulted in public by a woman. During the interrogation the heroine ` 


mocks the pagan torturer’s authority and his religion, which she presents 
as false. According to her, the almighty Creator of everything is the 
real and eternal Christian God, as 
tyr Photeine: 


O emperor, our Lord Jesus Christ brought us [Photeine, her'sons and sis- 
ters] before you today, so that we may prove to you that he is the true and 
eternal king and God, and convince you to consider him as the only God 
and the controller of everything, and [to prove] that the gods who are wor- 
shipped by you happen to be hollow idols and wooden statues, creations 
of human hands and devoid of sense. 


‘Hyde, & Baotred, 6 xoptoc Hudv “Incots Xpiotd¢ NAPÉOTNOE cüjuepov éva- 
TOV GOV, VA coi TODTOV GANS «od oricoviov Baotréa Kai cov GnoóOsiCopev 
«o Telowpev abTOV póvov fiveio9a1 Ocóv xai mpovontiy 700 MAVTOS, TODS 
5& Tap’ ouv osGouévovc idara KPA Toyx&vetv xoà Edava, Epya xeipiv 
avSpwrtivey odo9Tjoeuc ü&poipo.. (PPh ch.20. 12-17) ` , 




































formulated, for instance, by the mar- - 
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addition, the martyr uses an insulting vocabulary against her tor- 
The most common words that the heroines employ in order to 
d their torturers are: “fool” (uwpdc), “beast” (Snpiov), “disgrace- 
&ripoc), enemy of truth” (tij¢ GAnSeiac &x9póc), “vile” (uiapóc) 
v etched” (&9A10¢). The pagan torturer is the object of the martyr’s 
us language, whereas she is the object of his violence. The hero- 
1 guistic wounds against her torturer are avenged by bodily wounds 
A following extract from Christina’s Passion indicates: “The holy 
à says to him: ‘Why do you blaspheme, you who are lawless and 
cursed?” Her father, not being able to bear the insult, ordered 
he ascend on to the wheel” (Agye1 abr fj &ytor “ti aaie 
ol TPIOKGTU pO TE,” ô 6& TATIp adt ur] Gépev rjv b6piv Él ooo mote 
ev aÒTÀV Ev TH TPOXG PChr ch.14.2—4). 
ery often the interrogation acquires an ironic character; the martyr 
ATS to make fun of her torturer. In Anastasia’s Passion for 
ice, Anastasia answers the prefect’s question why she did not 
ur the pagan gods in the following way: 





But] honoured them mightily indeed; since spider webs covered them, birds 
: on em e defecated there, since mice lived inside them, I released 

ahem from such an insult. I melted them down and turned th Y 

which I gave to the needy. xL 


Mv dd mpoo étipnoa adtotc TÕV yap ÅPOAXVÕV mrepiokenóvtov abtobds 
i pov Ops &mika8eCouévov adbtoic xol xorpiGóvrov Kai TOV uiv 
yorkoóvtov évSov abrüv, Èy% tG roca tnc té6pews &mja£a abrobc Kai 

, » aoa ueté6oAov eic xpuata Kal tolg Seopévoic &ribéooko. (PAnastRom 
pointing to the use of the pagan gods' golden idols by animals and 
as places where they can defecate and build their nests, Anastasia 
cates in an ironic way that the idols should not be worshipped as 
ies by human beings. According to Anastasia, it is better that the 
len idols be used to offer a living to human beings than to serve the 
of animals. Another example in which the martyr mocks her tor- 


"is to. be found in Tatiane's Passi i 
inde: ssion. Tatiane says to the emperor 


'Alexander, order that I make a bloodless and stainless sacrifice to God, the 
TARN of everything, [...] so that I may become known to Apollo 
ough my sacrifice, by making sure that he will not destroy the souls of 
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those who believe in the Saviour and our Lord Jesus Christ.” The emperor 
[...], not understanding what the woman said, ordered that she enter the tem- 
ple of Apollo and sacrifice. [...] The blessed woman entered [...] and said 
to the emperor: “See your error, emperor, it [the idol] has eyes that cannot 
see, ears that cannot hear [...] Do you still want me to approach it and sac- 
rifice to it, emperor?” Alexander became very happy and without realising 
that he was being mocked, said: “Thank gods, Tatiane, for you are per- 
suaded”. 


“AngEavdpe, KEAELTOV ObV GuGiav ue &vaípakrov Kai &knAfóorov TH OEG 
16 návra Bnuiovpyobvm [...] émiteAoo, iva d1& Tic éufjc 9'voíac yvwpr- 
090 TH 'ArtóAAcvi, ÉAeyxoc abTOD yevouévn MN) &toAAÓvoi abtov woxüc 
Tac £AmiCoóco mì Tov aorfipa Kai xÜpiov fuv "Inootv Xpiotóv." ‘O dé 6ac1- 
reds [...] uf] ovvigic và br” abrfic Aeyóueva. ÉkéAevoev abi £v TH vao Tod 
"AztóAAovoc eioeASoSoav Sioo1. (PTat ch.3) 

[...] EiofjA9ev 88 fj paxapia [...] Kol Aéyet TH Baoe "Te Ti|v TACT 
cov, Bacired’ ód8aAuobc Éxei uÀ 6AEmovtas, Ta ui) &obovro. [...] OéAEIC 
obv, 6a01A£0, poceAS06ca Stow TobTw;” 'O dé ‘AAEEavdpoc &Opóoc repi- 
xapic yevouevos, ut) ovvieic St1 xAeváGerot Aéyer *Xápic Toíc $eoig, 
Tatiavi, ór1 &reio8nc". (PTat ch.12) 


Due to the heroine's offensive and irritating language the rules on which 
the interrogation is based are undermined. The pagan interrogator los- 
es his role as the one who controls the interrogation's development and 
outcome. Through her influential speech, which the pagan is unable to 
question or debate, the martyr takes over the dominant role; “the emper- 
or, angered by her words, was speechless for one hour, for not having 
been able to answer her" (OvuoS8eic dè 6 6ac1A&bc Emi totg Aóvoic 
abrfic évede te ¿mì dpav piav yevóuevoc ie TO uf] loxCood érokpieivoa 
abrij. PAec ch.7). In some texts, such as the legend of Christina (PChr 
ch.21.4—6), the martyr becomes the pagan interrogator’s interrogator and 
in this case the earthly trial of martyrdom is replaced by the heavenly 
one, where the holy woman as a representative of God interrogates the 
pagan who is going to be punished by God for his unfaithfulness (cf. 
above, “The Power of the Martyr's Body"). 

The martyr's speech becomes the vehicle by which the pagan male- 
dominated social structure is questioned. The torturer is surprised to find 
himself being verbally mistreated by a person who is not only politically 
inferior to him but also a woman and thus traditionally silent when 
men speak. This fact makes the pagan interrogator feel out of place. The 
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ss of his dominant position leads to the loss of his temper and his voice. 
heroine's language, like her sublime body, provokes the same 
ngs of anger on the part of the pagan torturer. He gets angry, not 
because he cannot have her or harm her body, but also because he 
sulted by her language. 

The fact that the torturer cannot affect the martyr's voice is very well 
onstrated in the examples of the heroines whose tongues are cut 
in an attempt to have their irritating voices silenced. After the cut- 
of her tongue, Christina reacts in the following way: 


e martyr picked up her cut-off tongue and threw it at Julian's face and 
; immediately became blind. And a voice came out of the tongue, say- 
ag: “Julian, you are a disgrace, you wanted to devour my breasts and you 
üt off my tongue that praises God; you have justly lost your sight.” 


poco fj diptus TÒ xóuua Tc yAWTINC adTiic Eppupev eic TÒ MPdowrOV Tob 
ov vot Kai evdéws ETVHAWSN. xod dwvi EERAGEv éx Tic YAWTTNS Aéyov- 
oe TovAiavé &tipe, EneSbunoas paysiv rrávrag Tobs UaoBots pov Kai 












































Kopas Thy yAGtTÓv Lov £bAoyobcav Tov Osóv' Sikaiwe xai Td dag cov 
am@acoac. (PChr ch.30.1—6) - 


the above passage not only is Christina’s cut off tongue not de- 
ved of its ability to speak but it also hurts the torturer in both a ver- 
and a physical way. It demeans and insults him by calling him “dis- 

eful”, and at the same time it blinds him. This is an example where 
injurious language finds a literal and at the same time a metaphori- 
application. The injurious language, formulated through the instru- 
tof the tongue, creates a bodily wound. Even though the heroine’s 
i >is separated from her body by her severed tongue, it is not silenced. 
continues to be as injurious as before. 





e Body as Text — The Text as Body 


epicted in the examined texts, the martyr's body is distinguished by 
virginity, an attribute which is completely controlled by the heroine 
is distinctive of her femininity. The heroine gains control over her 
body through the practice of virginity. She keeps her body for 
self and masters it by not allowing her torturer or other men who want 
marry her to possess it. Virginity is the bodily characteristic that deter- 
ies and defines her identity, in the first place as a woman and in the 
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second as a Christian. The word “virgin” (ztap8évoc) very often stands 
for the heroines’ names and identities. They are called “virgins” and 
not their actual names by both their hagiographers and the pagan tor- 
turers. In many cases, as already stated, the heroines are punished and 
acquire holiness through their martyrdom exactly because they want to 
keep their virginity untouched. Their virginity becomes a synonym for 
Christianity. The preservation of virginity symbolises the defence of 
faith. Virginity, as a Christian practice exercised first by the ideal woman, 
Mary the Mother of Christ, is presented in the examined texts as a cru- 
cial element in the construction of the martyr’s sanctity. The great major- 
ity of the heroines are virgins, only a few are mothers (e.g. Photeine : 
[PPh] and Perpetua [PPer]) and even the married martyrs are virgins _ 
who lead a chaste married life. Such an example is Anastasia the Roman 
who feigns illness in order to avoid intercourse with her husband (koi . 
tabta Enpattev TÒ ovvorkéotov Tod éautiic &vOpóc mpoozroujoe Koeveiac | 
KaTtaAtumé&vovea. PAnastRom ch.2). Virginity is, of course, a bodily char- 
acteristic also of the female saints who perform other roles of sanctity, 
such as the virgin, the nun, the abbess, the solitary and the cross-dress- 
er. Nevertheless, with the exception of the role of the virgin, virginity . 
is not stressed in the other female roles to such a great degree as in the |, 
case of the martyr. 

Behind the strong emphasis on virginity found in the legends of mar- 
tyrs lie established Christian ideologies concerning virginity. The Byzan- . 
tine hagiographers incorporate in their texts the most authoritative dis- 
course of the Church Fathers about virginity. In the fourth century AD, _ 
the theme of virginity occupied the theologians of the time (Cameron : 
1989; Castelli 1986; Cloke 1995; 57-81; Shaw 1998.). Influential the- ; 
ologians such as John Chrysostom, Gregory of Nyssa and Basil of Ancyra - 
all wrote treatises on virginity, in which female chastity is presented as 
the ideal of Christian perfection. In his treatise on virginity, addressed 
mainly at women, John Chrysostom defines virginity as more than absti- 
nence from sexual life, since it should involve purity of soul and con- 
secration to Christ: “It is necessary that the virgin not only be pure in 
body, but also in soul, if she is to receive the holy spouse [...]. Virgini- 
ty is defined by the sanctity of both the body and the spirit” (tv yap 
TapSévov ob TH oWuati uóvov Kadapav nes Set GAAG Kod TH poxi, ef —.— 
Ye MEAAOt 10v &yiov brodexeoSan voudíov [...] totvey rrapSevíac ópoc TÒ 
«od odori xod TVvEQuaTL eivor &yiav. De virginitate 5.2.17—19, 6.1.13-14). 
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s definition of virginity by John Chrysostom is echoed in the 
ssed texts. The virgin heroines are presented as Christ's brides 
jeir virginity is at the same time a bodily and a spiritual charac- 
EN i . * 

c which reflects the purity of their souls. 

in his treatise on virginity Gregory of Nyssa claims that the adoption 
ity allows one to participate in the üseveniy quality of “incor- 
lity” which defeats death: 


rocess of generation starts off the process of corruption, but those who 

virginity desist from procreation set a limit within themselves for death 

by their own action have checked death’s progress. [...] a body is just- 

called “incorruptible” that does not render service in a dying world nor 
me the instrument of corruptible creatures. (tr. Cloke 1995: 59) 


Ò yàp yevéosgcc fj popà thy &pyr|v Éxei, fic oi Mavodupevor Sie Tfjc NAP- 
Seviac èv éavtoic Éctnoav Ti. TOD Savatov mEprypadry, nepotrépo mpo- 
; Seiv adbtov 61 éavtGv kwaboavtec. [...] «aAóc &bBopov dvoudCetar 
10 16 ur] órovpyficav ti Tob HSaptod Biov dbrnpecig unde tc Svntiic dia- 
c Spyavov yevéoSou Katabdeldpevov. (De virginitate 14.1.1-15) 


> have seen in the previous analysis, the virgin martyrs possess also 
lity of “incorruptibility”, since their bodies appear to be sublime. 
audia Rapp has argued that hagiographical texts have the power to 
ke the participation of hagiographers and their audiences in the 
ess of the depicted saints (Rapp 1998: 432). In the texts discussed 
ipproached through the aspect of the body, a similar process can 
c recognised. These texts, which refer to the martyr's body and its man- 
tions, provide the Christians with religious experience. The sacred 
and its holy performances, revived through the texts, become pres- 
and visible "theatres" for all the persons related to these texts: the 
iographers, the scribes of different times who reproduce and multi- 
the texts and the texts' actual listening or reading audiences, which 
nge through the centuries. 
_ The martyrdoms which occurred during the first Christian centuries 
| are remote in time are made real centuries later through their tex- 
performances. The temporal distance is rendered through the text 
. closeness to the martyr's body and through her body to her spiritu- 
and holiness. The holy body reaches the Christians as text(s) through 
ch the faithful communicate with the holy person and by extension 
God. God, the Word who became body in order to make His ex- 
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istence visible and comprehensible among people, again becomes 


present through the miracles He performs upon the martyr’s body, which 
can be experienced by the faithful through the actual word, the text. 
By offering their bodies for sacrifice, saints remain in contact with 
God. In the texts they are depicted as communicating with Him; they are 
able to see Him, hear Him and talk to Him. This places them in the priv- 


ileged position of being able to act as mediators between the earthly and — 


the divine. On one hand, they make possible the people’s experience 
of the divine; on the other, they undertake the role of the advocate of the 
people’s welfare and salvation. Their advocacy takes place before their 


death. In Paraskeve’s Passion, for example, the heroine just before her - 


decapitation, says to God: “Receive my spirit and [...] grant to those 
who commemorate my name a peaceful life and release them from their 
sins” (8éEo1 Td n veu uov [...] kot 8óc Tois uvnuovebouct Tod óvóparróc 
uov eipnvixhy Biotiy «od &heow TOV iqiaprióv. PPar ch.10). 

In Marina’s Passion, Christ himself appears so that He can confirm 
the realisation of Marina’s last wish before dying. Christ says to her: “I 
came for this reason, that I might give a favourable ear to those who pray 
to me through you. Demand from me whatever you want and I will 
fulfil your request” (ià toto EAnAvda, Órttoc &rakoóoopuon TOv ðið Got 
pe TapaKarotvtwy: viv aitnoat ue ci Ti Sav BobAN Kai TEAEIWOW GOV 
thy aitnow. PMarAnt p.42.36-39). Thus the writing, reading or hearing 
of the martyr’s legend become acts of commemoration. When the holy 
woman asks for the welfare of the people who commemorate her, she 
refers mainly to her hagiographer and the audience of her legend because 


they are the ones who through her text come to know the benefits of 


her commemoration to them. Thus the text functions as a miraculous 
book; through its writing, reading or hearing physical and spiritual health 
can be restored. | 

The text, having the power to heal the sick who come in contact with 


it, behaves as the martyr’s relic which cures the sick people who touch 
it. The three avenues which bring the people in contact with the martyr 
are her icon, her Passion and her relic. The relic, unlike the icon and 
the text, cannot be present always and everywhere. Either it is to be found : 
in a remote city which not all Christians are able to visit as pilgrims‘or - 


it disappears, as is the case with the dead body of Irene (Pir p. 147.1015-1019). 


The absent body is replaced by the icon(s) and the text(s), which can 
always be copied and multiplied. As for the replacement of the saint's 
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"by the text, this is very well illustrated in the Passion of Marina 
ng the heroine's last prayer to Christ: 


.nd if someone takes pains to write my martyrdom and if someone 
: tains it, let his name be in the book of life. And where it [the martyr- 
iom] is read, wherever that may be, let it be a sign of good and the 
demons shall flee from that place. And if someone is weighed down by sins 

listens to my martyrdom, free him from every sorrow and release him 
om his sins. And if my book is in someone's hands and he puts it on his 
‘knees, he shall be absolved from his transgressions and being thus liberat- 
he shall honour the place where he lived. Moreover, I ask of you, my 
d, if someone writes and reads it and listens to its being read out loud, 
m that day let everyone be freed from his sins [...]. And if they suffered 
m something before that, after hearing about my writings, they shall be 
saved, and no famine or death of cattle will occur there. And let no one who 
listens to them [the writings] be condemned for a minor offence. 





i el Tic büv TÒ paprópióv Lov ypáyr ÈK THV KÓTWV abTOd, xod ef ric QÙTÒ 
xsrjoeroi, yevneriro TÒ Svoua abtod év TÄ 616Aq cfjc Cofic. kai Év8a äv 
yvwodi, £v t Tón ob &&v &ori, yevnSritH Exei onueiov cig &yaðóv, 
‘oi bariuovec dvyobev8rioovroa &rró Tob TÓNOV Exeivov. &àv 58 Kal beba- 
emuévoc ric oro Guaptidv fj Kai &kobor Tob uaproptou pov, SAevOépocov 

dv Gd méonc SAipews Kai &róAvcov Tv dpaptidv abtod' Kal ef rivoc 
eic xeipác 2071 TO 618Afov pov Kal Soe abTd mpd¢ TH YÓVATA abtod, &TAA- 
RayhoeTa 16v napamtwndtuv, Kod obrec EAevdepwrdelc Tiurjoet TOV TOTIOV 
Euewev. «od Ett S€opat cov, xópie, &xv yodupy Kai avayvooy abtd Kal 
Enaxobon abtod ti &vayvoost, EAsvSepwOrjcovtar az’ éxeivng Ths rjuépac 
xüviec &TÒ Tov Gpaprióv abtav [...] ci 88 Kai mpd robrov ÉracyxóÓv T1, 
peta TÒ &rraobood T&v ypodóv yov owStjoovtar Kod uf] yévntot ket Auc 
Sévatoc Bodv. Kal Sik rrroriopa. piKpdv 6 értaxoboas adv ph KATAĞIKA- 
orosta. (PMarAnt p.43.17-30, p.44.34-37) 











t who is present during this prayer replies to Marina: 


And where your body is laid, I send to that place my mercy. And where 
the commemoration of your fight is to be found, I send my angels to give 
them [the people of that place] the courage to defeat the devil. Therefore 
u shall know, Marina, that I have placed a seal on your commemoration 
through which remission of sins shall occur. 


xai É£v8& cov keipevov bmdpxet TÒ opa, ÈQTOOTÉAAW TÒ EAEC HOV giç TOV 


4ónov &xeivov: Kal Ev8ax bnépxei cov TÈ óropviluacra Tic &9Arjosoc, ATTO- 
G1ÉÀAQ tobc &yyéAouc pov Tod Sodvar adtoic TÒ 9appsiv Gore vikijoot TÓV 
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.. &i&6oAov. 510 ytvcoke Mapiva, öt cic rà orrouvijuocrá cov oppayida £8éunv 
ov dv &heoig &uapriv yevrjoevoi. (PMarAnt p.44.9-15) 


The corpus of the examined Passions is the textual locus where the mar- 
tyr's body and its story are inscribed. The speaking, fragmented and 
reconstituted female body exists only as written words in a body of many 
texts that were written and rewritten, copied and recopied throughout 
the Byzantine era. In essence, the martyr's body and its manifestations 
hold the key role in the Passions discussed; these texts are about the mar- 
tyr's body, which is both depicted through language and limited by it. 
Each Passion's length depends on the duration of the body's performance. 
The more the body speaks and the more it is tortured and effectively 
restored, the longer the text becomes. And vice-versa; the less functional 
the body, the shorter the text. This analogy between text and body sug- 
gests that the one stands for the other; the body "writes" the text and 
the text “writes” the body. 
































ie Three Bodies 
he Repentant Prostitute 


sinful women commemorated in Byzantine female Lives for attain- 
sanctification through penitence are harlots. The term “harlot” is 
ployed here in its biblical sense, as defined by Kathy Gaca (1999: 
_A harlot is a woman who is “sexually immoral”, that is a woman 
transgresses the sexual regulations of married or non-married life. 
arlot is also a prostitute when she earns a material reward for her har- 
Gaca points out the semantic confusion of the term “harlot” (mépvn) 
xists in patristic and Byzantine Greek writings. A harlot can be one 
e following: a seductress who does not necessarily commit a sex- 
act, a victim of rape, an adulteress or a prostitute (Gaca 1999). 
The Lives of female penitents constitute further examples which prove 
Gaca's argument that the word harlot (zópvn) is used in Byzantine 
ngs as a label for women of different sexual types. The holy peni- 
are divided into two categories: the prostitute and the adulteress. 
heir Lives, however, the members of both categories are called har- 

















( The use of the same term (mópvn) to describe both a prostitute and a 
woman who betrays her husband only once, driven by the continuous 
ances of another man (Theodora of Alexandria), equates in a way the 
; of the prostitute with the one sexual sin of the adulteress. This equa- 
s proved practically in the penitence undertaken by the prostitute 
e adulteress in the hagiographical texts; both types of women pun- 
emselves very harshly. Paradoxically, the punishment of the 
Iteress Theodora of Alexandria for her sin appears to be even more 
e than those of the other harlots. In fact, she is punished twice. Her 
t punishment is to deny her female identity by cross-dressing and 
ing a male monastery; her second punishment is her expulsion from 
monastery after being falsely accused of impregnating the daugh- 
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ter of an abbot. While outside the monastery, she has to suffer humila- | 


tion, bad weather conditions and hunger. In addition, she has to bring up 
the son whom she is accused of fathering (see also below, Chapter 3). 


Despite the fact that for Byzantine hagiographers an adulteress and | 


a prostitute seem to be sinners to the same degree, this chapter will focus 
only on the Lives of holy prostitutes. These texts, due to the lives of pros- 


titution that their heroines lead, appear to be different from the Life of 
Theodora, the adulteress whose sin lasts only for one night. The sinful _ 
life is very central in the Lives of prostitutes, whereas this is not the case __ 
for Theodora. Thus the texts which will be discussed in this chapter _ 





are the following: the Life of Eudokia (VEud BHG 604), the Life of Pela- p 


gia (VPel BHG 1478),' the Life of Taisia (VTaes BHG 1695) and the Life _ 


of Mary of Egypt (VMarAeg BHG 1042). 


Since its edition in 1668, Eudokia's Life has not been studied at all; | 


no scholar has devoted a line to its possible date, authorship or place of 
composition. Most probably the Life was written between the fifth and 
seventh centuries, the chronological span in which the lives of the oth- 
er holy harlots were written (Patlagean 1976; Talbot 1996a: xii-xiii). 


Eudokia is a Samaritan prostitute living in Heliopolis, who by chance | 


hears about the principles of Christianity from a monk called Germanos. 
Germanos shuts her in a room for a week in order for her to perform 


her penance. When he lets her out she is baptised a Christian and she __ 





SINUS 


gives her riches to the poor. Later she 1s taken by Germanos to a nun- | 
nery, where she becomes the successor of the abbess who has died. . 


Her former lovers, not being able to accept her transformation, inform ; 


the pagan emperor Aurelian, who persecutes the Christians, about her 
Christian identity. Due to a miracle, Aurelian's soldiers are unable to 
arrest Eudokia. In the end Aurelian, along with his family convert to 
Christianity. After Aurelian's death, a pagan governor called Diogenes 
arrests Eudokia, but the tortures he imposes on her do not harm her. 


Eudokia converts also Diogenes to Christianity and she is then let free. . 


Vikentios, Diogenes' successor, puts an end to Eudokia's earthly life 
by ordering her decapitation. 

Pelagia's Life is dated to the fifth century (Petitmengin 1981: 39). 
The author of the Life appears to be a certain James, the deacon of the 
legendary bishop Nonnos.’ Pelagia is an actress in Antioch. Her encounter 


! The text discussed here is version 7t from the edition by Petitmengin et al. 1981. 
? For the historicity of Nonnos, see Brock and Ashbrook-Harvey 1987: 40. 
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onnos and his influential teaching leads her to renounce her 
of life. She encloses herself in a cell on the Mount of Olives in 
gasalemi, where she is visited by James three years later. It is James 
discovers her dead body the second time he goes to see her. Until 
= death everybody, except Nonnos, thinks that she is a eunuch. Her 
ile identity is revealed when her body is prepared for burial. 
aisia's Life goes back to the fifth or sixth century (Nau 1902: 72).. 
author of the text is anonymous. Taisia is a prostitute from Alex- 
ia; whom the monk Serapios decides to lead to salvation. He dis- 
himself as a layman and pays a visit to her. He then makes her 
ise her sinful life which she renounces. After she hàs burnt all her 
sin the town centre, Serapios confines her to a cell. Three years lat- 
ets her out, after having been informed that a monk had a vision 
ich Taisia’s crown of sanctity appeared. Taisia dies fifteen days lat- 
e nunnery where she has been brought by Serapios. 
1¢ Life of Mary of Egypt is dated to the seventh century. In the man- 
pts, the Life is attributed to Sophronios, Patriarch of Jerusalem from 
34 to 638 (Kouli 1996: 66). Some scholars consider the Life a work 
ophronios (Delehaye 1991: 53; Delmas-1900—1901: 37), whereas 
s do not accept his authorship (Beck 1959: 435). The story of Mary 
e following: the young heroine leaves her house and goes to Alexan- 
where she leads a dissolute life. One day she joins some pilgrims 
lling to Jerusalem. On the way, she seduces many of her male co- 
ivellers. After her arrival in Jerusalem she goes on seducing the men 
e city. On the feast day of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, Mary, 
lowing some faithful Christians, tries to enter the church of Con- 




























e on Golgotha (Kouli 1996: 82, n. 48) but is prevented by an invis- 
force. Then she realises that the reason for this is her sinful life. In 
er, she asks the Virgin to let her go into the church and promises 
she will give up her life as a prostitute. Keeping her promise, she 
to the desert where she performs her repentance for seventeen years 
stays for another thirty-one years. During her forty-seventh year in 
lesert, Mary is discovered by a monk called Zosimas, who hears her 
and brings her holy communion a year later, just before her 
1. Zosimas is the person who finds the dead body of Mary and buries 
e is also the one who makes her story known to the male monastic 
es of his time. 
The legends of Pelagia, Taisia and Mary the Egyptian were “best- 
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sellers” in the Middle Ages both in the East and the West? The Greek _ 
Lives of these holy prostitutes, which are considered to be the originals, | 
were adapted directly into Latin, Syriac and Arabic. Some of these adap- 
tations were in turn re-adapted into other languages, as is the case of the 
Latin versions which were translated into the medieval vernacular lan- 
guages. 

The literary popularity of the holy prostitutes’ legends during the Mid- 
dle Ages is a reality that we, as modern readers of their Lives, cannot 
fully explain. Pierre Petitmengin attributes the success of Pelagia’s 
legend to the solidity of its narrative structure (Petitmengin 1981: 38). 
It is true that the legend of Pelagia, as well as those of the other holy har- 
lots, survive in quite pleasant and interesting narratives. The central motif _ 
of the transformation of the heroines’ lives from one situation to its oppo- 
site, i.e. from sinfulness to holiness, contributes significantly to the attrac- 
tiveness of the narratives, and to their success in the wider public. 

I would argue that the widespread appeal of the holy penitents’ leg- 
ends also can be ascribed to their prominent sexual element. The holy __ 
penitents’ Lives, written by menjand being originally addressed to men, . 
as we can assume from their male narrators and their implied male lis- 
teners, provided their audiences with the images of the heroines" beauti- 
ful bodies and their “sexy” lives as prostitutes. Referring to the Life of 
Mary of Egypt, Simon Gaunt suggests that the male audiences of the text . 
enjoyed both the spectacle of the sexual life of a prostitute and the efface- 
ment of her bodily beauty through her self-punishment for having “destroyed 
many men’s souls” (Gaunt 1995: 219). That Mary’s tale can offer enter 
tainment due to its sexual topic is even implied by Zosimas, the monk 

to whom she relates her life-story. When Mary tells him: 


















I warned you, Father Zosimas, do not force me to describe to you my dis- ? 
grace. For Lord knows how I shudder to defile both you and the air with my ? 
words. (tr. Kouli 1996: 81) 


Einóv coi, 4660 Zwou, u avayKdans cimeiv ooi tiv &oyxnpocóvnv pov 
ópírTo yep, oldev ó Kópioc, utoAóvovca Kal gè Kal Tov &épa roic Aóyoic pov. 
(VMarAeg ch.19) 


? For Mary of Egypt, see Coon 1997: 84; Kouli 1996: 67-68; Poppe and Ross 1996; Walk- 
er 1972; Walsh-Makris 1989: 68-69; for Pelagia, see Brock and Ashbrook-Harvey 1987; 41; 
Coon 1997: 77; Petitmengin 1981; Petitmengin et al. 1981; for Taisia, see Nau 1902. 
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ers: 













my mother, in the name of the Lord, speak and do not interrupt the 
w of such a beneficial narration. (tr. Kouli 1996: 81) 


Bid tov Kópiov, & ufirép pov, Aéys, kai ui] £ykówrnc Tov [eipuóv] tic 
"manc Enwedroic Snytjoewc. (VMarAeg ch.20) 


ie largest part of Mary's tale is about lurid sexual adventures. Its 

content renders it improper for an ascetic who has renounced sex- 
| life. This is what Mary implies when she says to Zosimas that her 
might “defile” him. Zosimas’ response is quite unexpected; does 
y mean that he finds such a story “beneficial” or rather enjoy- 





How could the sexual life of a prostitute be beneficial for a saint- 





































onk? Of course Zosimas, and through him the hagiographer, 

p d not have dared to call Mary's story enjoyable, since saints' 
are not supposed to offer any sexual entertainment—far from that— 
edification. The narration of Mary has to be presented as benefi- 
otherwise it cannot be legitimised, and consequently it cannot oper- 
s a pious narrative. The role of the listener that Zosimas plays here 

one undertaken by the implied audiences of the Life. His reac- 
to the content of Mary's story reflects, on one hand, that of the 
ied audiences and, on the other, it determines the way in which it 
ld be perceived by them, that is as an edifying narrative. Howev- 
je wide popularity of Mary's and the other holy prostitutes' leg- 
suggests that they were more entertaining than beneficial. 

e legends of holy prostitutes demonstrate that a sinful life can have 
itive function if the person who sins comes to acknowledge his/her 
and decides to undergo a harsh penitence for them. The penitence 
e result of a sinful life leads to holiness. Thus sin, penitence and 
ess are three key concepts in the Lives of the holy prostitutes deter- 

g the structure of these hagiographical texts, as will be explored 
further detail in this chapter. Each of these three concepts corresponds 
different way of life. In fact, the holy prostitutes are depicted as hav- 
three lives: as prostitutes, penitents and saints. In the epilogue of 
ext, the hagiographer of Pelagia sums up the three lives of his 
ine in the following way: “This is the life of the harlot; this is the 


Later in this chapter, the degree to which the holy prostitutes’ Lives function as 
s of edification will be further discussed (pp. 75-77). 
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conduct of the desperate; may the Lord let us find mercy along with 
her on the day of Judgement” (Odtoc 6 Biog tic nópvnç arn fy moAtreía 
Tic &neyvoouévnc: ved fc Kai fju&c Sn 6 xópioc Ebpeiv ÉAgoc £v 
ńuépę «píoscc. VPel ch.51.355-356). 

AS it will be shown in this chapter, the three lives of the heroines 
are defined and experienced by themselves, by the male characters of 
their narratives and by the audiences of the texts through the heroines’ 
bodies. Each way of life forces their bodies into taking a certain shape. 
The different ways in which the heroines’ bodies behave during each 
of their lives suggest that they have not only three lives but also three 
bodies. 

The heroines’ lives in the corresponding bodies appear as perfor- 
mances of which the textual audiences are the heroines themselves and 
the male characters who encounter them. The lives/bodies of the hero- 
ines under examination are spectacles seen and interpreted from differ- 
ent narrative perspectives: those of the narrators, the heroines themselves 
and some male characters. A politics of seeing is at work in the texts, 
where the way in which the heroines’ bodies are seen defines the value 
of their lives and determines the way in which these texts should be per- 
ceived by their audiences. The vital role that the three lives/bodies of the 
holy prostitutes play in the examined texts is what structures this chap- 
ter. It consists of three parts corresponding to the heroines’ three lives/bod- 
es: “The Sinful Body”, “The Repentant Body” and “The Holy Body”. 


ag other roles of sainthood are initiated into the Christian teach- 
«during their early years, the holy prostitutes are introduced into 
*devil's workshop" (tò 106 G1xBóAov épyaotripiov, VPel ch.30.216—217) 
ead, this being the metaphor the hagiographers employ when refer- 
-to the life of prostitution. 

During the heroines’ lives as prostitutes, a self emerges called sin- 
y the hagiographers, certain male characters of the texts and the cen- 
heroines themselves. “I am the open sea of sins” (VPel ch.24.173-174) 
aims Pelagia, when she sees her life as a prostitute through the lens- 
j Christianity. What creates the sinful self of the prostitute is the way 
hich she treats her body. Instead of devoting her body to the spiri- 
spouse, Christ, as the virgin and the widowed holy women do, the 
stitute offers it to a number of men for sexual intercourse. Whereas 
ly woman disregards her body and its needs completely, the prosti- 
pears to have as her only aims the embellishment of her body and 
satisfaction of its appetites both nutritional and sexual. Pelagia, for 
ance, spends a lot of time on the preparation of her bodily appear- 
n order to become as beautiful and attractive as possible (VPel 
:55—59). 

Mary of Egypt, to mention a second example, has a strong inclina- 
towards bodily pleasures. She loves wine and food (VMarAeg ch.28) 
her passion is sexual intercourse. In her attempt to acquire as many 
ers as possible and thus satisfy her continuous desire for sex, Mary 
not accept money from her lovers, despite the fact that she does not 
€ enough to live on (VMarAeg ch.18). In this sense, Mary is not a 
cal prostitute. Unlike the other heroines, Mary does not make a 
e out of prostitution. Nevertheless, she does put her body on the 
an since she uses it as a payment for things she wants to have. 
; is how she, for instance, pays for her trip to the Holy Land (VMarAeg 
19) and gets the good food and wine she desires. The fact that the 
ines’ sinful selves are manifested in the treatment of their bodies 
Its in the equation of the sinful self with the sinful body. The 
ale sinful self, as depicted in the Lives of the holy prostitutes, shapes 
sinful body and is shaped by it. 

-The heroines’ sinful selves/bodies are outlined in the texts from three 
fierent perspectives. The first perspective belongs to an impersonal 
gure that is the external and anonymous narrator of the texts (VEud and 
Taes). The second perspective is that of a male person of the narra- 





The Sinful Body 


The heroines’ engagement in prostitution is chronologically the first 
phase of their narrated lives, since they appear to adopt the prostitute’s 
life from a young age. Mary the Egyptian, for instance, commences 
her life as a prostitute at the age of twelve (VMarAeg ch.18). Until reach- 
ing the age of twelve, Mary, living under the control and protection of 
her parents, is unable to act on her own. Her life begins as soon as she 
becomes an independent individual by escaping from her parents and 
the safety of the family environment. It is immediately after this deci- 
sive moment that the heroine's life acquires a significance for both ` 
herself and the narrative which is devoted to her deeds. Taisia is given 
no other choice in life: her mother forces her to become a prostitute from 
childhood (£x roibó9ev; VTaes p.86.20). Whereas the holy women under- 
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tive who observes the heroine’s sinful body and thereby provides an 
interpretation of the heroine's life (VPel). Like the second perspective, 
and in contrast to the first one, the third point of view is also internal, 
since it comes from the heroine herself. She relates the story of her sin- 
ful life to another person of the narrative and thus also, in effect, to the 
reader or the listener of the text (VMarAeg). In each of these three per- 
spectives, different aspects of the prostitute’s sinful self/body are pre- 
sented. This happens because each of these persons (external narrator, 
male character, heroine), due to his/her role in the narrative and the degree 
of his/her (male character, heroine) self-knowledge, perceives the sin- 


ful self/body of the prostitute differently. 


THE SINFUL BODY FROM THE EXTERNAL NARRATOR’S PERSPECTIVE 
The account of Taisia’s sinful life commences in the following way: 


There was in Alexandria a certain young woman of extreme beauty called 
Taisia, who exceeded in beauty even those women who had once been admired 
for their lovely bodies. [...] And the reputation of her beauty spread. And 
many men came from afar to gaze at her. And both the foreigners and her 
fellow citizens were captivated by her beauty. And as a hind shot in the liv- 
er, thus they were wounded by the arrow of desire. For when they saw the 
brightness of her face and the form of her whole body, they were seized by 
a shameless desire and the madness [caused] by her charms burnt inside 
them like a flame. Becoming thus infatuated, these men put aside their 
possessions and their affairs in order to satisfy their immodest desire. Because 
of her, many men sold the possessions of their parents, others did not even 
spare their own clothes and others learnt how to rob in order to satisfy 
their shameful desire. And thus being a death-trap for many men, she ruined 
every day her own soul and that of all the men who approached her. 


"Evéveto kópn tic £v AAcbavipeia óvóuorm Taioia, epoiorátr opddpa, TAE- 
ovextovon év TH KÁAAEI xod tà MOTE SavuaCopévac én’ ebyopdia. [...] Kai 
Sé5paue TÒ Svona 100 K&AAOUS adc. Kai Torio &rró uakpó9ev Tipxovro 
100 98&cac801 adtiy Kal Eoaynvetovto TH KcAAEI acbrfjc oí te E&vor Kati oi 
évrórriot. Kai donep £Aadoc ro5evOcioa cic tò nap, obtwe Tig &mSvutac 
BTITPHOKOVTO TH BEAEL. OEWPOŬĞVTEG yàp TÒ doibpóv tod mpoownov AÙTÄG, 
Kai tiv HAiKkiav Tod navtòs oMpatos Épori éEérturc TOv avaridei, Kai donep 
OA0E Exaisto cic abtobc fj uavia tob HiAtpov abtiic. Kod obtwe éupaveic vevó- 
pEvol oi &vOpcmot, brrepeópov xpnu&rov Kat npayu&rov, TPÒG TO TUX&iv TIC 
&océuvov én1Svpiac. IIOAAO! oóv òr abtüv rà vOv yovéov &nínpackov 


iu 


Tp&yuata, &AAot 6& ob88 tæv iuatiwv oTGv épeíbovro, xod Etepo1 AnotEv- 
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gv £u&v9avov, mpdc¢ 10 TANpwoat Thy aioxpiy émBuutay, ka obtwc racylc 
FWAAOIC Kal pó9poc Bavatov tvyxdvovea, Tijv TE ATIC puxT kaf £k&áotnv 
ePapaspite Kai návtov vv TAnoiaCovtwv avt. (VTaes p.86.14—17, p.88.2-19, 
p.90.1—2) 


e image of Taisia's body provided by the narrator in the above pas- 
eis that of an object immobilised in a frame or on a scene from where 
is made visible to the male spectators who can afford to see it. The 
ed" body of Taisia, being famous for its extreme beauty, and exposed 
public view, attracts male spectators who come from far away in order 
gaze at it. The fact that the hagiographer uses words such as Secoa08o01 
d Sewpoivtec in order to introduce the male spectators of the hero- 
"s beauty, contributes to the presentation of her body as a spectacle. 
The implicit depiction of Taisia’s beauty as the subject of a painting 
mes explicit in Eudokia's Life (VEud ch.1) where the narrator, 
ploying a literary topos referring to female beauty, says that Eudokia 
O beautiful that not even a painter could portray her beauty.’ The nar- 
of Eudokia's life offers an image of the heroine's sinful self/body 
ich does not differ substantially from the one given by the narrator of 
isia’s life. Probably the presentation of the one heroine's sinful self/body 
modelled on that of the other. Since the date of Eudokia's Life bas not 
en established, it is difficult to say which presentation had influ- 
d which. 

Even though Taisia’s body appears to be the centre of attraction in 
above quotation, it is not described in detail. The narrator refers only 
its excessive beauty which seems to lie in the heroine’s bright face 
well-shaped figure. Taisia’s body is not “shown” to the reader or the 
ner of the text, whereas it is both shown and offered to all her lovers. 
fact, none of the heroines examined in the present chapter appears 
ed while being a prostitute. 

e martyr’s body, as stated above (Chapter 1), is stripped naked at 
: scene of martyrdom. The reader or the listener of a martyr’s Pas- 
m can have a glimpse both of her young virgin body being tortured 
of specific parts of it characteristic of her sexuality, such as her snow- 
ite and round breasts as they are being cut off. The enforced expo- 





In the Life of his sister Macrina, Gregory of Nyssa states that Macrina was so beauti- 
when she was young that not even a painter could portray her beauty (VMacr 
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sure of the virgin martyr’s body is presented by the hagiographers as 
an act manifesting, on one hand, the pagan torturer’s viciousness and 
revengeful feelings against a virgin woman and, on the other, the hero- 
ine’s steadfastness in Christianity, since she is prepared to endure every- 
thing, even nakedness in public, in order to defend the principles of 
her faith. The martyr’s nakedness is a sign of resistance against the pagan 
torturer, whereas a harlot’s nakedness is a sign of sin. Thus, the sinful 
body of the prostitute is never depicted naked in the texts. However, 
the body of the holy prostitute, being sanctified through repentance, 
appears naked. When Zosimas meets Mary the Egyptian in the desert, 
she is naked. In this case, the nakedness of the heroine’s body is part of 
her holy self. Like the martyr’s nakedness, Mary s nakedness is a sym- 
bol of her devotion to God. 

In the passage from the Life of Taisia quoted above, the narrator indi- 
rectly portrays the attractive body of the heroine, yet he illustrates very 
graphically its effects on its male spectators. As soon as they see 
Taisia, men are wounded by the arrow of love. They then suffer from a 
desire for the heroine which “burns inside them like a fire". The lust of | 
these men is presented as unnatural since it is caused by magic, the charms 
the heroine uses in order to captivate her lovers. Because the men’s 
lust is excessive, it leads them to insanity which is expressed in their 
indifference to important things in life and in their violation of social 
rules. Taisia’s admirers care about nothing else but the satisfaction of 
their sexual desires. They sacrifice everything in order to be able to 
buy their contact with her; they sell their fortunes, some of them even 
sell their own clothes and some others become thieves. By losing their 
minds, Taisia’s admirers also damage their souls which are overwhelmed 
by their sexual appetites. 

The imagery of arrows, suffering, fire and insanity as metaphors for 
love, erotic desire and sex employed here by a hagiographer of Late 
Antiquity originates in the iconography of Eros which appears in ancient 
Greek literature (Thornton 1997). A similar iconography can also be 
found in Byzantine erotic literature which was produced later than the 
Life of Taisia (Agapitos 1999; Cupane 2000; Nilsson 2001).5 








£ I am referring to: 1) literary texts dealing with the subject matter of love, such as the 
poetry of Paul Silentiarios (sixth century) and the progymnasmata of Nikephoros Basi- 
lakes (twelfth century), and 2) the learned and vernacular love romances of the twelfth 
century and on, - 
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SINFUL BODY FROM A MALE CHARACTER’ S PERSPECTIVE 
2 Pelagia’s Life appears the following scene: 


When they were seated, the bishops questioned Lord Nonnos [...] to gain 
benefit from him. While the Holy Spirit was talking through his lips for 
the benefit and the salvation of all the listeners, behold, suddenly the fore- 
most among the actresses of Antioch passed by. She was also the first among 
the dancers in the theatre-chorus. [...] 

And a great display of youths and maidens wearing costly clothing and 
golden necklaces was with her and some [youths and maidens] were 
_ going before her, whereas the others were following her. The ornaments and 
the adornments covering her were so many that the citizens could never 
come to the end of them. When she passed by, she filled ali the air with 
the sweet smell of her perfumes. 

“As soon as the company of the holy bishops saw her passing among them 
m such a way with her face uncovered and such a display and shameless- 
ness [...], they turned their faces away as if from a great sin. 

But the holy man of God, Nonnos the bishop, was observing her care- 
fully with the eyes of his mind, so as to turn and watch her after she had 
gone by. And afterwards, having turned his face, he laid it on his knees over 
the handkerchief he was holding in his holy hands and he filled his bosom 
over with tears. And after he sighed deeply, he said to the bishops sit- 
ting with him: “Indeed, were you not delighted by her beauty?" And they, 
ying silent, said nothing to him in reply. 

And after he had again laid his face on his knees and sighed deeply 
and beat his chest, he covered his hair-shirt with tears. Thereupon, having 
raised [his head], he said to the bishops: “Indeed, were you not delighted by 
her beauty?" Since they did not answer, the most holy bishop said: “Indeed, 
T was greatly delighted and I desired her beauty because God can take her 
d place her before his awful and tremendous seat of judgement, [and have 
her] condemn us and our episcopal office and our lives.” 

And he said once more to the bishops: “What do you think, beloved 
[brothers]? How many hours did she spend in her chamber cleaning, adorn- 
ing, embellishing herself, putting on her make-up and looking in the mir- 
ror with great affection, so that she would not fail in her immediate aim by 
appearing ugly to her lovers? And she does all these things so that she might 
lease human beings who exist today but will not exist tomorrow. 

And we, even though we have an incorruptible and eternal bridal cham- 
ber in heaven and, in addition, have an immortal bridegroom Jesus, who 
graces with immortality those who beautify themselves in his orders. 
Even though we have a heavenly and rich dowry [...] and such a bride- 
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groom, neither do we beautify, nor adorn ourselves. We do not clean away 
filth from our wretched soul but we have left it to lie in negligence.” 

Having said these words, he took me with him and we went to the cell. 
And after throwing himself on the ground and hitting his face on the floor, 
he wept saying: “O God, have mercy on me, the sinner (Lk. 18.13) and 
unworthy because a prostitute’s embellishment of one day defeated my soul’s 
embellishment of all the years of my life. And with what face shall I look 
at you, God? With what words shall I justify myself before you? Or what 
shall I allege by way of excuse before you, who discerns my secrets? Woe 
to me the sinful, because I rub down the lintel of your spiritual altar with- 
out offering you the beauty of soul which you expect from me, oh, God. 

And I stand before your awful and tremendous altar without being embel- 
lished according to your wish. Lord my God, you who transforms every- 
thing from the state of nonexistence into that of existence, as also since you 
deemed my lowliness worthy to serve you, despite my being worthless, do 
not cast me away from your heavenly altar. [Let] not the beautification of 
the pxostitute.condemn me before your awful and tremendous seat of judge- 
ment, because she has shown great zeal for the earth and the dust. 

And I, despising your immortal altar, have offered myself to licentiousness 
and because of my carelessness I am bare of the spiritual world of your com- 
mands. For she promised to please people and she succeeded, whereas I 
promised to please you, God who loves mankind, and I failed. For this 
reason I am naked both before the earth and the heavens.” 


Ko8nuévov 8& adtay, ripitov oi étioxortot Tov kópiv Nóvvov [...] Gen fiv 
nap abtod. Tod dé &yfov mvebuatoc AQAOĞVTOG ià Tv xs1Aécov adbtod 
npóc dohérciav Kai owtnpiav n&vtwv TOV ÅKOVÓVTWY, idob pvo napépxe- 
Ta 81 iv fj pre rv pyddwv ‘Avtioxeiac orn ðè fjv Kai f| rrporn Tv 
xopevtpiav tot dpxnotob. [...] 

Koti 10A davtacia T&v nalðwv Kal 16v Kopaoiwv TØV HET’ abtiic, dopot- 
vtov IWATIOMOY TOAVTEAF Kal HAVIÓKIO XPVOĞ, Kai robc pév abrfjc mpoTpE- 
xovrac, Tods S8 EakoAovSobvtac. Tod 6E TEepikewévov abi kócuov Kai ToO 
Ópaïouoð ook v kópoc MOTA TOIC Snuoxapéotv avFpazoic. AŬT ÕIE- 
Sodoa br hudv Tov &épa ÓAov ExArpwoe Tic EbwBiac ToO uóoxov Kai Gv 
uópov TGv ÈT abtíj. 

Taúrtnyv Seacduevos 6 xopóc Tv &yiev &mokórov obtwo &vakekaAup- 
évo TpOGhTw SteABodaav Sr ocbrv Kod pietà Tota tnc davtaciag Kai évor- 
ciac f...] &méotpewav TÒ mpdoura QÙTÕV ox ATÒ Gpaptiag UEYÁANG. 

O 88 &yioç Tod 600 Nóvvoc ó érríokorroc toic tfc Sravoiac óp9oAuotc 
dxpiPac adti mpocgoxev, Hote kal peta TÒ TapEerdeiv adthy orpabfjvoa Kat 
qnpeiv avtriy. Kod pete tabta otpépac TÒ zrpóownov avtov ÉOnkev Eni Tv 
yovatwv adtod Kai Td éyxeipidiov Ó Expd&tet Èv TAIG &yioig abtot xepoiv 
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Kal óAov tov KÓATtov abtob EArpwoev vv bakpóov, Kai ovevátac uéya 
AEYEL Toic ovykaSmuévoic abt mokónoiç ""Ovroc byeic obk EtéphOnte 
tod K&AAovc AbTijc;” Oi òè c1wmtw &okýoavteç Obdév AdTH &mrexpiíSmoav. 
Kod náv Sic TÒ mpdowmov adtod éni Gv yovátwv xod uéya oTevaEac 
xai TÒ avfj80c adtod rÓwac SAov TÒ Tpixivov abTod EMANpwoEV TOV 
‘Oaxptuv. “Ensita &vavebcac Aéysi Tolg émiokónoig *'Ovroc beç ook 
Etéphonte 106 KGAAOUC abrtiic;” T&v 62 ur) &moxpivouévov &irtev Ô &YIÖTATOG 
Éníokonoc Ovtwç £yà navy étépþľnv Kal rpá&c8nv tod k&AAovG abrfjc, ÖTI 
TOÚTNV éxe1 6 Oeòç npooraßécda Kai otoa évóriov tod þpiktoð Kai 
boBepot Briuatoc abtod katakpivovoayv Huse Kal thy ÉMOKOTÀY riv xod Tov 
piov tay.” 

Kai Aéygt maAw tois ériokónoig Oc vouíCere, ayarntoi, 760a pac 
&moínoev aitn £v TH Korr&vi abtijc oumxopévn, Koopovpévn, GpaiCopévn, 
XPlopevny Kai petà TOAATS þiàoctopyiac éoomtpiCouévn, iva uf] Tob zrpokei- 
pévov ckonob &zoTóxn Kai &uophoc havi roi éxvrfic épactaic. Kai rato 
&moínosv iva &v8pwroic &péor toig ońuepov oboi Kal aŬpiov obk obotv. 
Kai qpeic £xovrec Naotov ÈV Toic obpavotg AKATEAVTOV KAI uévovra 
OG avec, E11 68 Kai voudítov 'Inoobv &8cvatov &8avaciav xapiGéuevov 
oic KaAAWTICOLEVOIS tic évroAOc adTOB, TpoiKka Exovtec &rovpáviov Kal 
Aovoíav [...] Kal torodtov vupdiov Exovtec, ote KaAAwWMICOEV EAvTOdS 
obte koopotuesa obte &moourixouev tov Dónov &nó tic KSAlac Hud woxfic, 
GAN éGcayev abtiy Ev Guercia katakelopa.” 

` Tata indo napéabév ue Kai &mrjASouev £v 7H xeAA fq. Kod piyas éautdv 
c TÒ EHahoc kai tò Ttpóocrrov adtob Exi Thy yv &moKpobwv ExAate 
AÉyov “O Ode, iAdo nti por TO GuapTwA® xoi &vatiq, &t1 M&G fiuépac 
XaAAoniuóc TOPYNS EVIKNGEV TOV KAAAWITIOLOV Tic wvoxric uov Awy tæv 
30v tod Biov pov. Kai noiw mpooón( &tEviow coi, 6 @edc; moioic 5E 
Aóyoic SikaiwhG £viórmióv cov; f] Tí mpodacicopar &vorrióv cov tod Ew- 
pobvroc TÈ KPUTTÅ Lov; Oba uot TH &paproAG, St tiv Harav Tod voepod 
v. 8voiacoTnpíov xo'rocrpipo Ur MPOThepwv oot K&AAoc woxfic oiov énin- 
TEIG nap guod, 6 Gsóc 

Kai Ti $pikrij xod hoBep& cov tparéln napictapat uf] KEKAAAWTIOUÉVOG 
apò TÒ Sérnué cov' kópie 6 Osóc pov, 6 Ex TOD ph Svtoc giç TÒ siva napa- 
poryeov TÒ TévTe HET dv xod thy &ur]v tameivwouw Kal &váEióv ue ÖVTA KATOA- 
£wuscac SovAcverv ool, urj ue Amtoppipns dd ro obpaviov cov Svciactnpí- 
a pit] HE KaTaKpivy 6 ko vernieuóc Tífjc rrópvng &vormov TOD hpictob Kai dofe- 
pot cov prjuorroc, 611 arm O1 yfjv Kai oroðòv TrOAAf| onovdð Exprjoato. 
Kayo Tod &8avdtov Svoiactnpiov Katabpovav cic daéAyeiav éuavtdv 
£téOcka xai 1a Thy padvupiav pou yvuvóc eins ATÒ TOD mvevpatikod 
ROOLOV TOV EVTOAGY cov. ’Exelvn yap àvOpunoic EnnyyeiAato &péoar Kal 
dj9eucev' £yà 0E col TH HrAavOponw eG Emnyyerraunv &péoot kal 
£voóprv: 01x Toto yvuvóc eiut Kai £rri yfjc Kai év obpavoic.” (VPel 
chs.4~13.20-91) 
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The Lives of holy prostitutes are the only examples of female hag- 
graphic texts in which the central heroine’s beauty acquires such a neg- 
ve meaning: here the bishops treat Pelagia’s beauty as a visual pol- 
ion. The beauty of Eudokia and Taisia is despised by their hagiogra- 
ers because, as we have seen, they destroy many men both finan- 
lly and spiritually. In contrast, the natural beauty of the heroines under- 
cing other roles of sanctity. is always exalted by the hagiographers 
viously the prostitute’s beauty cannot be praised because it is not 
voted to the life in Christ but instead to earthly pleasures. On the 
er hand, the beauty of holy women, such as the martyrs, derives from 
r virginity offered to Christ (cf. Chapter 1), a female attribute 
ch the Prostitutes have “shamelessly” destroyed. Mary the Egyptian 
s to Zosimas, referring to her virginity: “I am ashamed to think about 
w I first destroyed my own virginity” (tr. Kouli 1996: 80; Kai órrac 
THY &pxrjv, Thy £uavrfic napðeviay diEPSopar, [...] aioxdvouon évvoeiv. 
arAeg ch.18). The beauty of a prostitute, being a commodity, as the 
Siographer of Taisia puts it (“She sold her beauty to the ones who 
uted to sleep with her in a shameful way." VTaes p.88.1—2), ceases to 
delightful and becomes its negative opposite: unsightly and corrupt 
Wever, the bishop Nonnos does not fail to appreciate Pelagia's 
uty, as the passage quoted above from Pelagia's Life indicates. 
Nonnos avoids the danger of sinning through sight because, in con- 
t to the other bishops, he has the capacity not to look at Pelagia but 
l gh her. This way of seeing enables him to invest Pelagia’s way of 
With a new significance. Unlike his fellow bishops, he does not 
pise her but sees in her a person whose way of life could function 
means of edification even for the holiest bishop. Pelagia’s arrival 
ates as an epiphany for Nonnos, offering him the occasion to look 
de himself and interpret his own life in relation to that of Pelagia. 
gia shows Nonnos how devoted one should be to the way of life one 
es. Nonnos can understand, through Pelagia’s appearance, that she 
‘many hours every day in order to prepare herself, and more pre- 
y her body, for her work. He perceives this as a si gn of her high zeal 
er occupation. This very reality with which Nonnos is confronted 
resses him and at the same time scares him, as he realises that a pros- 
te 1s more faithful to her occupation than he is devoted to his God. 
» Nonnos’ whole world falls apart. All of a sudden, Nonnos comes 
derstand that what he thought until now about himself and his rela- 


While a company of bishops listens to the beneficial speech of the 
bishop Nonnos, its spiritual leader, another company of a secular and 
extremely spectacular character, the leader of which is a prostitute called 
Pelagia,’ passes arrogantly through the first company and disturbs it. 
Nonnos is so fascinated by the sight of this spectacularly beautiful woman 
that he interrupts his speech, the source of which, according to the hagiog- 
rapher is the Holy Spirit and instead observes carefully the woman pass- 
ing by. As for his companions, they refuse to look at her and turn their 
faces away. For a while, and because of this unexpected and sudden spec- 
tacle, Nonnos ceases to be the centre of attention; his role as such is over- 
taken by Pelagia. Due to his desire to see Pelagia as accurately as pos- 
sible, Nonnos prolongs the interruption of his speech, which in the end 
remains unfinished as he keeps watching the woman while she is mov- 
ing away. Pelagia herself is not aware of this scene, as we understand 
later from the development of the narrative and from the fact that she 
does not seem to notice that she and her parade cause functional prob- 
lems to a gathering of bishops. 

Pelagia’s costume and general appearance are the means through 
which her occupation and identity are defined. Upon seeing her, the bish- 
ops and deacon James are able to say who she is, even though they do 
not know her name. She is both an actress and a dancer and therefore a 
prostitute.’ As a prostitute, Pelagia cannot belong to the Christian com- 
munity. In the bishops’ eyes, Pelagia is a woman who engages in “evil 
deeds", as the deacon James describes her (VPel ch.18.131). Given 
that she despises Christ—her sinful life testifies to this—she is by def- 
inition the disciple of the Devil. That is one of the two reasons for which 
the bishops, except Nonnos, avoid looking at Pelagia, because they see 
in her the embodiment of their worst enemy, Satan. The second reason 
derives from their fear of committing a sin through sight: they are afraid 
that if they set eyes on her they might be captivated by her charms and 
feel desire for her. As we have seen so far, this is what happens to the 
men who look at Eudokia and Taisia. 














? Her name is not mentioned in the above quoted passage. It is given much later in the 
narrative, when Pelagia is about to be baptised (VPel ch.30.213-214). 
* In early Byzantine society, women whose occupation was related to public spectacles 
and entertainments such as dancing and singing were prostitutes (Leontsini 1989). 
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tion to God does not correspond to reality. This discovery of his is so 
dreadful that he cannot help weeping. 

After regaining his self-control, Nonnos shares his shocking experi- 
ence with his companions. He asks them whether they are delighted by 
Pelagia’s beauty. Since they do not reply, he goes on to offer them his 
own reading of Pelagia’s body and way of life. Now Nonnos engages 
in a new edifying speech, which becomes a substitute for the first one 
that had been interrupted and forgotten because of Pelagia’s brief appear- 
ance. Nonnos uses Pelagia’s great devotion to her body as an example 
of showing to the bishops how they should treat their souls. According 
to Nonnos, Pelagia’s beautiful body, which is looked after to the high- 
est degree possible, is a metaphor of the ideal state of the soul.’ A 
Christian’s soul should be looked after so intensively and carefully 
that it will end up possessing the beauty which Pelagia’s body has. 

When he finishes his edifying speech on Pelagia, Nonnos has to leave 
the street and the bishops. He needs to be in a private place where he can 
better express his sorrow and confess his sin, which is his incompetence 
in serving God to the same degree that a prostitute serves her lovers. In 
his cell, he performs his repentance which has some parallels with the 
repentance performed before him by Pelagia later in the narrative." Non- 
nos falls to the ground and confesses his sin weeping. He asks God to 
forgive him and not to exclude him from His Kingdom. 

As soon as they saw Pelagia, Nonnos’ fellow bishops treated her as 
an evil and dangerous person who should be despised and excluded from 
society. Nevertheless, as Nonnos’ interpretation of Pelagia’s sinful 
self/body illustrates, Pelagia’s presence can help the bishops not only to 
understand and define themselves, but also to achieve higher levels of 

spirituality. That the Life of a female penitent enables the monks to see 
their own lives and sins is also implied by the hagiographer of the 
adulteress Theodora of Alexandria: “And whoever listens to her life, my 
brothers, will beat his chest, after having been reminded of his own sins” 
(Kod ei ric &Koboel Tov Biov adtiic, &GEA dol, vórrrovo: (sic) TH oTrj8m 
atbróv ueuvnuévot Tov idiwv &iaprióv. VTi heodAl p.25). 


° The employment of the image of the prostitute in order to present a picture of the ide- 
al state of the soul is a frequent theme in monastic literature (Ward 1985 and 1987: 
60—61). 

© See further below (pp. 80-82). 
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| The moral lesson given by Nonnos' edifying speech on Pelagia is 
what is presented by the hagiographers to be the main aim of their texts. 
Tt is ón this very moral lesson that these texts base their existence, oth- 
erwise the presentation of a prostitute's sexual life before communities 
of monks cannot be justified, as has been stated above. For this reason 
the hagiographers employ two narrative devices that allow them to empha- 
sise the edifying character of their texts. 

The first device is to introduce into the narrative a male character who 
plays a vital role in the heroines’ lives and afterlives. The heroines’ tran- 
sition from one stage to another is marked by the appearance of a man. 
With the exception of Mary the Egyptian, as we will see, it is always a 
man who contributes to the conversion of the sinful heroines (Germanos 
Serapios, Nonnos). Additionally, the first person who witnesses the hers: 
ines’ shift from the penitent to the holy self and makes it known to the 
orld is again a man (Zosimas, James). The male characters’ encoun- 
ter with the heroines is not only beneficial for the heroines but also for 
the male characters themselves. Even though these men already possess 
deep spirituality when they meet the heroines, they become even “bet- 
fer” on a spiritual level, either because they help the heroines to repent 
because they encounter the heroines and their didactic stories. 
ong with the example of Nonnos, that of the monk Zosimas from the 
Life of Mary of Egypt should also be mentioned. Zosimas believes 
at he has acquired all existing spiritual wisdom and that there is 
thing left for him to learn (VMarAeg ch.3). However, he lacks the 
perience of repentance with which he is provided through Mary’s sto- 
That it is always a pious monk and not a saintly nun who benefits a 
prostitute and who is benefited by her may be explained by the male per- 
ective of the holy prostitutes’ Lives. As already stated, they were writ- 
by men for men. The male heroes are the figures with whom the male 
hagiographers and their initial male audiences could identify. 

The second narrative device employed by the hagiographers in order 
stress the edifying character of their texts and to explain how the infor- 
tion about the holy women reached them, is their remarkable tech- 
jue of presenting the heroines’ accounts or parts of them, as stories 
pearing in a larger framework and being continuously narrated and 
: mitted from the one who knows them to the others who should also 
perience them (cf. Flusin 2004: 67-71). Mary of Egypt is presented 
Iling her story to Zosimas. Zosimas in turn narrates to his fellow monks 
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both Mary’s story and his own about his religious career and encoun- 
ter with Mary. Zosimas’ fellow monks go on to recite Mary’s and 
Zosimas’ stories to other monks. Both stories pass orally from one 
generation of monks to the other for edification until someone under- 
takes to write them down ina single text (VMarAeg ch.41). In Pelagia's 
Life, James is presented telling his fellow monks both the story of Non- 
nos’ encounter with Pelagia and the story of his own meeting with the 
heroine for edification: 


It seemed good to me, the sinful James the deacon, to write to you, spiritu- 
al brothers, about a sign, or rather a wonder that happened in our times, SO 
that by hearing it you may receive great benefit, 


Tò yevóuevov onuEtTov, uAAXov öt Jaya év Toc fiu£paic fav ÉboEev &uoi 
TH &poproAQ "Také6o diakdvw ypóat byiv tois mvevuacikoic aderhoic, 
Gc &v 10010 &xobcavTsc Kal MOAATG KATH woxTlv Oherciac, TXOVTES. 
(VPel ch.1.1—4) 


The story of Pelagia's life related by deacon James before his spiritual . 


brothers is in turn read loud to other monastic audiences for their own 
edification. Moreover, the Lives of holy prostitutes function also as con- 
solatory discourses, as the narrator of Taisia's Life says in the prologue 
of the text: 


My true brothers and true servants of Christ the King, bend your ears for a 
while to listen to a divine and beneficial story. For I want to tell you about 
the marvellous, joyous and beneficial repentance which Taisia, the servant 
of Christ, commenced and carried out and was thus glorified greatly. The 
story is indeed beneficial and consolatory for those who fall into the filth of 
sin and want to repent. 


'ASgA dot pov yvilo1ot xod Xpiotod tod Baorréws Sova KANSrvol, KAivatE 
dud Tac &koàic TPÒG Bpaxd sic &kpdaotv Selav od poxwder}. BotAopion yap 
ömyýoasva byiv thy Savpactiy Kat doibpàv Kal ObéAipov petévoiav, Fv 
àptauévn Kai teàéoaoa fj Tob Xpriotod ovan Taisia £boEóc8n návv. Kai 
toic TEGODO TH THs &UAPTÍAG How Kai SEdovat HETAVOTOA, d@béripoc Ó 
Aóyoc Kal MapaKANtiKdc, (VTaes p.86.1-11) ; 


This passage suggests that if such a serious sinner as Taïsia the prosti- 

tute can be granted salvation, then everybody can be saved provided that 
he/she repents and adopts a life in Christ. For, as the example of the holy 
prostitute shows, “God rewards greatly those who take refuge in Him” 
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dé, ó ueyóA o: &dueiDóuevoc TOU eic adTOV kocradebyovrac. VMardeg 


'SINFUL BODY FROM THE CENTRAL HEROINE'S PERSPECTIVE 
most detailed account of a prostitute's sexual activities and adven- 
s given in the Life of Mary of Egypt, where Mary portrays her sin- 
elf/body after having been implored by the monk Zosimas to reveal 
him everything concerning herself and her life. When Mary talks about 
life as a prostitute, she is a different person; she therefore speaks of 
ormer identity seen through the lenses of a new identity. In her self- 
ration, Mary's “I” is divided into an “I” of the past and an "T" of the 
ent, differing from each other bodily, morally and mentally. The tem- 
ral distance between the past and the present self of Mary amounts 
forty-seven years. During her first seventeen years in the desert, Mary, 
pported by her faith in Christ's Mother, gradually kills a self preoc- 
pied with all possible ways that could lead to bodily pleasures. For 
ce, Mary had the idea to enter a ship travelling to the Holy Land 
rder to have intercourse with the travellers (VMarAeg ch.20). 

The annihilation of Mary's identity as a prostitute takes almost as 
ng as her identity as such lasted. She says to Zosimas: “For more 
eventeen years—please forgive me—I was a public temptation 
centiousness" (tr. Kouli 1996: 80; éka érrrà Kai npóc éviavrobc, 
opnoov, GieréAeca. Onuóotov ztpokeiiévr Tic &aoríac brrékkovuo. 
JarAeg ch.18). Having distanced herself from Mary the prostitute, the 
formed Mary criticises her former self, of which she is now ashamed: 


am ashamed, my father, to describe for you my shameful actions. For- 
give me in the name of the Lord. But since you have seen my bare body, I 
hall lay bare to you also my deeds, so that you may know with what great 
hame and humiliation my soul is filled. (tr. Kouli 1996: 80) 


_Aloxbvopicn, à pov, eizeiv ooi Thy aicxdvny tæv Épyov pov, cvyxwpn- 
: ody pot ià Tov Kóptov: mAh &rreírep yvuvóv pov TÒ oda TEJÉQOQI, &rto- 

yuuvioo oo1 Kai tac mpd&eic pov, iva yvéc nróonc aioxbvng Kai £vrporriic fl 
vxrj Mov TEMA pwtar. (VMardeg ch.17) 


espite her shame for her former life, Mary goes on to relate it to 
osimas. Her narration operates as the confession she feels obliged to 
e before dying. Her confession appears necessary for one more rea- 
n: it has to take place before she receives the Holy Communion which 
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nd make her “see” not only the truth of Christ but also that of her own 
;she thus obtains a self-knowledge she did not have before. She there- 
e converts to Christianity and gives up her life as a prostitute. 


Zosimas promises to bring her a year later. 

Mary refers first to her life as a prostitute and then to her life as a pen- 
itent. Through remembering and narrating, she returns to the previous 
situations of her life. Whereas she previously gave her body to many 
men and then as a penitent to no living creature, she now offers her 
story to a holy man and through him to other men, Zosimas' fellow 
monks, for edification. While a prostitute and a penitent, Mary does 
not yet have a voice. It is only when she acquires the state of holiness 
that she is allowed to speak and become the protagonist of a pious nar- 


And then arrived the light and the time of her healing. For the good shep- 
herd looked for the lost sheep, the good potter acknowledged the work of 
his own creation, the true housekeeper went to examine the fruits of the 
vineyard that were about to be plundered by the enemy, the master of the 
heavenly treasures deemed worthy the transformation of earthly wealth into 
eternal treasures. [...] He summoned the Samaritan to his own perfect hope. 
For God's mercy shone forth and sent away the devil, who had given her 


rative. Mug 
ches, with his hopes frustrated, having suffered his ill luck and being 
ET deprived of her beauty. 
| 
The Repentant Body Kal Aornóv Epdace düc, koi ó xoupds tic iatpsiag mpdc abthv. ‘O moi yap 


6 xaAóc TÒ á&rtoAoAÓG rrpóparrov &rreGrei, 6 &yadds Kepapeds fic idiac maa- 
otoupyiac TÒ Epyov énéyvo, Ó yvrjotoc oikovóuoc obc kaprrobc TOD c7tEA@voG 
AAovtac SiapmdCecSor bd ToU ExSpod éneokéwaro, 6 TOv Erovpaviwv 
$noavpóv SeonotHv tov éniyeiov nAoDrov sic aiwviouc 9noovpobc HETA- 
yayeiv Kkatnëiwoev. [...] Lopapeitiba cic tiv éavtod teAciav ¿Amida mpooe- 
xaAécato. Tò yàp ÉAgoc TOD OeoŬ rrpoAóprmov, vv npooðokwuévwv éATtíbov 
KEvov a&réneupe Tov tabrnyc mAovtobdétnv Sta Borov, Thy dtvxiav biropeiva- 
yta, Kal otepnSévta Tob TaÚTNG KaAAOUG. (VEud ch.2) 


The heroines’ lives as prostitutes are destined to come to an end and be 
replaced by their lives as penitents. The sinful self is a stage in the 
heroines’ lives which has to be experienced in order to be denied fora . 
pious life. In other words, the sinful self is the prerequisite for the repent- 
ant self: one has to experience sin in order to be able to renounce it and 
repent it. It is the denial of a way of life based on bodily pleasures that 
allows the heroines to acquire spirituality and thus ascend to holiness. 
The heroines fall through their bodies and, at the same time, are saved 
through them. 

The heroines’ turn from one extreme to the opposite presupposes 
the sudden appearance of a divine power which forces this change because, 
as formulated in the texts, God “does not desire the death of the sin- 
ner" (VMarAeg ch.21; cf. Ezek. 33.11). This drastic alteration in the 
heroines’ lives has its models in the Bible. Saul/Paul is one of them. 
On his way to Damascus where he is going in order to arrest Chris- 
tians, Saul falls to the ground and loses his sight after a light from the 
sky has blinded him. When Saul recovers his sight, he acquires a new 
identity: he becomes a Christian (Acts 9.1—19). 

The imagery ofthe light," being used as a metaphor for Saul's encounter 
with Christian truth, is also employed by the hagiographer of Eudokia. 
Like Saul, and in contrast to the other heroines discussed here, Eudokia 
is not a Christian.? The light comes to enlighten Eudokia, the Samaritan. 








passage appears immediately after the presentation of Eudokia's 
1 self/body. At this point, the hagiographer interrupts the flow of 
tion in order to make a comment, part of which is the cited passage. 
function of this comment is twofold: on one hand, it operates as a 
lepsis which prepares the reader or the listener ofthe text for the hero- 
subsequent transformation from a disciple of the Devil into a dis- 
le of God; on the other, it gives the divine source of such a transfor- 
tion. God does not fail to save Eudokia from her sins by sending his 
ht, which approaches her in the form of a monk's preaching. In the 
of Pelagia, it is also the preaching of a holy man (Nonnos) that 


Through the arrangement of God who loves mankind, also the [...] 
woman we have been talking about came [to the church]. It was a strange 
d marvellous [thing] that she, despite being a catechumen, had never con- 
dered her sins or entered the church for a blessing. On hearing then the 
holy. [bishop Nonnos] talking, she was led to the fear of God to such a 
igh degree that, despairing of herself, she wept and there was no restraint 
to the flood of her tears. 








! For light and its function in the Bible, see Aalen 1951; Langer 1985; Malmede 1986; 
boc Schwankl 1995. 
2 Mary the Egyptian and Taisia are Christians. As for Pelagia, she is a catechumen. 
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Kar oikovouíav 8& Tod diAavOporov Ocod ovvepxetan Kai [...] arr yov, 
nepi fj wiv ó Adyoc. Kai Tò Eévov TOŬTO Kai Savuaortdy, 6t1 ooo. KATNXOV- 
uévn Kad pndérote évvoiav Aofoboa Tv duaptidv abtijc i] eios SoDoa siç 
£kkAnoíav mote edxiic xápiv, arr] toívuv TH &yíq óutAoDvrt obrox KaTHVE- 
yn cic Tov dófov tod Ozo9, dote &noyvotoa éavríjc ExAauev, kal Tob TOTA- 
pod T&v Saxpbov adbtiic obk Tv &voxoutioyds. (VPel ch.18.130-136) 


After becoming conscious of her sinful self, Pelagia feels obliged to con- 
fess her sins to Nonnos and to be baptised by him. Nonnos agrees to meet 
her only if he is accompanied by his fellow bishops and other church- 
men. The scene in which Pelagia performs her penitence has overt par- 
allels with the scene examined earlier where Pelagia, without realising 
it, exposes her sinful self/body before the bishops. 


When she came where they were gathered: she threw herself on the 
ground and seized the feet of the most holy bishop Nonnos crying heavily 
so that the feet of the holy man were washed by her many tears. She was 
drying them with her hair; moreover, having picked up dust from the ground, 
she threw it onto her head and [...] was saying to the holy man with a cry: 
“I beg you, my lord, have mercy on me the sinner; imitate your master Jesus 
Christ and pour out on me your goodness. Do not refuse to make me, the 
unworthy one, a Christian [...]." 

While she was saying these words with distress in her heart and many 
tears, all the bishops and the priests, who happened to be there, wept many 
tears on account of such a sudden and marvellous change so that many, hav- 
ing been astonished, said with surprise that they had never seen such zeal 
and wholehearted faith in a prostitute. The servant of God managed with 
difficulty to convince her to get up from his feet; he then said to her: “The 
canons of ecclesiastical order forbid the baptism of a prostitute without a 
guarantor lest she relapse back to her old ways." 

When she heard these words, she threw herself again to the ground 
and seized his feet saying with many tears: “You will give account to God 
for me and he will register against you my wicked deeds if you refuse to 
baptise me, the impious. You will not find a place next to God if you do 
not make me immediately a stranger to my deeds and my evil life. You 
will deny your God, if you do not lead me today as a bride to Christ." 


Tic 58 EAS obons órtov fjcav cvvnyuévor, pintei éxvriv Emi Tb EGodpoc Kat 
émaAaupdveta Tov TodGv ToO &yiwtdtov ériokónov Nóvvov KAaiovoa odo- 
SpGc, Hote &rtó Tv TOAAGY adbtiic Saxpbwv tobs TtóDac tod &yiov mAbvE- 
. o8ar ébéuacosv õè abtobs Taic Spi€iv abrfjc, AAAA Kai xoov óàrró Tic vric 
aipovoa Ti kepofj abris érrépoAev kai uerà kpavyfic [...] mpdc tov &yiov 
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£Bóo “Agopai cov, déo7t0Ta, ÉAénoóv ue THv KuaptwAdv’ Lipmoai cov Tov 
Snyntiv ‘Inootv Xpiotov xod Exxeov èr ¿uè tiv xprotótmió cov. MÀ &ma- 
WOOT|S HE Tijv &váčiov noioa xpiociavriv [...]." 

; Tatra adtiic èk ovvoxiic xapdiac kal «O1x» Saxpbwv TOAA@V Agyoó- 
ong; oi cvveASóvvec Ertioxorto TtávTec Kod oi KANpIKOl £&exéoqiev S&KPLE TOA- 
à éni ti rotxótr &9póq. Kai Savpocío uerapoAf Hote morArAods SavpdaCo- 
ac uev exmArjEews Aéyew undémote móðov ToIodTOV Kai TioTIV OAS WLXOV 
Ópvnc éwpakévor. MóAic 88 adtiv Toxvosv neiogi 6 ToO Oeod BodA0c &va- 
otvo dd THY mobGv abtod Kal Aéyer abti “Ol Kavéves TG ExKANOIA- 
-OTikijic Aetrovpy(ag rtepiéxovoi Lr] Pantie fiuc népvnv xwpic EyyunTey, 
Ava ui] nédw èv tolg abroic sbps9]." 

Kai &ua t &kotoo1 abtiy Tobtov tov Adyov inter NÁA EavTHy eic 
£bodoc xod EtAapPdavetor THv TOS adtod Aéyovoa META TOAAGY Ooxpixv 
Adyov &nodaceic brép £uo6 Trpoc Tov Osòv Kai coi Em1ypdyper Tac novn- 
pac uov mpakeic, sav brEpd fj Tod dwtioSiivat ys thv &ce6fj Kai ur 
Spricerc pepida rapè kvpíov, £v ui] &pti toujonc us AAAOTpIA TV Epywy 
ov xod Tod Medavaiopevov pov Biov' &pvýosi Tov Oedv cov £àv uf] orjuepóv 
mpocayáync vóubnv Xpiot®.” (VPel chs.24—26.165-191) 


x 


e Pelagia presents herself completely differently from the way in 
ch she appears before the bishops at the beginning of her Life. Her 
al arrogance and self-esteem are now replaced by her humility and 

e. In both cases her attitude towards herself is manifested through 
appearance of her body, its position and movements. In the first case, 
he is seated prominently riding on a donkey, thus her body is literally 
be found in a higher position than the bishops’ bodies being seated on 
e ground. She is spectacularly dressed and she has both her face and 
ead uncovered. In the second case, Pelagia throws herself to the ground 
























her head is to be found on the same level as the bishops’ feet. Her 
looks at Nonnos' feet. Her uncovered head is symbolically covered 
' the dust she throws on it. This time she is lamenting, showing her 
jlity and repentance. She dries her tears away from Nonnos' feet 
her hair, a scene which recalls the repentance of Mary Magdalene 
re Christ (Lk. 7.37—38). 

The members of the audience during the two performances of Pela- 
a can be divided into two categories according to their reactions. These 
tions are determined by the influence which Pelagia's behaviour has 
the spectators in each case. The first category of audience consists of 
nos and the second category consists of the bishops, the narrator and 
e other churchmen who happen to be present during Pelagia's sec- 
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ond appearance. Like Pelagia’s two contradictory performances, the 
members of the two categories of her audiences also appear to have anti- 
thetical reactions. In the first case, as we have seen, the bishops avoid 
seeing Pelagia, whereas Nonnos does not let her leave his sight until she 
disappears. In the second case, these very same bishops watch Pelagia’s 
performance carefully. They do not despise her, as they do during her 
first appearance. On the contrary, they admire her for her drastic con- 
version and they are moved by her tears to such a high degree that they 
also begin crying. 


As for Nonnos, during Pelagia’s first appearance, he admires her | 
for her beauty and devotion to her lovers. His realisation that his soul ^ 


is not as beautiful as Pelagia's body and that he is not devoted to God 
to the same degree that Pelagia is devoted to her lovers makes him cry. 


During Pelagia's second appearance, Nonnos is a completely different 
person. This time he behaves as the bishop who has to act according to - 
ecclesiastical law. Not only is he not moved by Pelagia's conversion, he ` 
is also reluctant to baptise her. Nonnos changes his mind and goes on E 


to baptise Pelagia after she has thrown herself before his feet for a sec- 
ond time and reminded him of the sin to which a bishop like him falls 
if he does not lead her to salvation." 

In contrast to Eudokia, Pelagia and Taisia, who are guided by the 
voice of a man who later becomes their spiritual father, Mary of Egypt 
is led to her new way of life as a penitent by a bodiless voice. This voice 
reaches her after the intervention of the Virgin from whom Mary asks 
protection and guidance. Unlike the other three heroines, Mary comes 
to realise her sinful life not by hearing the word of God preached by a 
male religious authority, but by being prevented from seeing His Mys- 
teries (tod Oco6 và uvotýpia, VMardeg ch.24). 

The sinful self of Mary, who until the moment she arrives at the church 
of Constantine on Golgotha, “wanders around hunting after the souls 


of young men" (zepiujeiw woyàc véov àypeóovoo, VMarAeg ch.22), is.) 
prohibited by a divine power from entering the house of God and thus .. 


from seeing the relic of the Holy Cross. What Mary is deemed unwor- 
thy of looking at is seen by all the other people she sees entering the 
church. In fact, Mary's eyes are blind as far as their ability to see the 


3 Cf. the monks in the Apophthegmata Patrum who even enter a brothel in order to save 
a prostitute from her sins (Ward 1987: 77-79), and the monk Serapios from the Life of Taisia. 
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Holy Cross is concerned. She has to be deprived of her ability to see 
e Holy Cross in order to be able to see God and his power with the 
eyes of her heart" (tõv óp802AuGv tňç kapõíaç uov, VMarAeg ch.23), 
‘Mary herself puts it. 
¿The blindness of Mary's sinful self is replaced by the ability to see 
hat her repentant self acquires. After being informed by a divine voice 
fhat her way of life is the reason why she cannot enter the church, 
fary feels guilty. Her lamentation and beating of her breasts that fol- 
w constitute signs of her penitence. It is in this very moment of 
egret that Mary's blindness disappears. Despite being in an emotional 
lation in which she is not expected to notice what is around her, Mary 
catch a glimpse of an icon of the Virgin displayed above the place 
ere she is standing, something she did not notice when she was calm. 
The icon is the second instrument (the first being the voice) through 
ich Mary is made to see herself as sinful. When Mary gazes at the 
n, she confirms what she has heard from the voice about the “filth 
x her actions”. She is led to make a comparison between herself and the 
le figure portrayed on the icon, who is her exact opposite: 





irgin Lady, [...] I know, I know well that it is neither decent, nor reason- 
le for me who is so filthy and utterly prodigal, to look upon Thy icon, 
Thou the ever-virginal, the chaste, Thou Who art pure and undefiled in body 
:* and soul. For it is right that I, the prodigal woman, should be hated and 








horred by Thou Who art pure. (tr. Kouli 1996: 83) 

















TapSéve Aéozotvo, [...] ofa u£v, oiba óc obk Got &bripenéc 0056 ebAOYOV 
Hv obroc ue Dorapàv oboay, Tiv obtws naváowTtov, eikóva kaðopv cov 
|. snc ‘AcimapSévon, oo6, tic &yviic, cod Tic cua xod woxr|v £xobons kaðapàv 
| i &uddrvvtov’ Bixouov yap got ¿uè thy Gowtov rò Tíjc oñs Kadapdtn- 
piccioSai te Kai BóeAórrecSoi. (VMardeg ch.23) 


icon causes the emanation of language. While the divine voice 
proached Mary earlier rendered her speechless, the Virgin’s image 
ces her speak and present herself as sinful. Mary goes on to ask the 
n to help her and allow her entry into the church. She promises to 
unce the world and go wherever the Virgin instructs her. As soon 

ary expresses her desire to repent for her sinful life, she receives a 
ngth that enables her to move and make her way to the entrance of 
hurch. She eventually manages to enter the church and see the Holy 
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After the confession of their sins, the heroines undertake further pen- 
itential acts. The span of their lives in penitence varies from some days 
(Eudokia) to seventeen years (Mary of Egypt).'* Of course, their peni- 
tential acts are opposed to the acts they had previously performed 
while being prostitutes. They give away all the riches they had collect- 
ed during their sinful lives. They change appearance: their expensive 
dresses are replaced by worthless ones and their valuable ornaments are 
removed. They leave behind their social lives. As we have seen, they 
used to be the centre of attraction. Their sinful desire to be visible requires 
now the ordeal o£ invisibility: they remove themselves from society com- 
pletely, becoming “dead” to the world. Being enclosed in claustropho- 
bic cells (Eudokia, Pelagia, Taisia) or isolated in the desert (Mary of 
Egypt), the heroines are condemned to silence. The spiritual father o 
Taisia advises her even to avoid praying and addressing God: 


‘Then Zosimas asked, “And did you live in this way for so many years with- 
out distress and without being disturbed by the sudden change in your 
way of life?" The woman answered, “Now you ask me something, Father 
Zosimas, which I shudder even to speak about. For, if I recall now all 
those dangers I suffered patiently and those thoughts which terribly dis- 
turbed me, I am afraid they might strike me again." [...] She said to him, 
“Believe me, revered Father, for seventeen years I wandered in this desert 
truggling with those irrational desires, as if with wild beasts. [...] How 
can I describe to you, revered Father, those thoughts that were urging me 
ain to fornication? Indeed, deep in my miserable heart a burning desire 


as kindled and set my whole [being] aflame and excited my desire for 
atercourse.” (tr. Kouli 1996: 85-86) 


{nev 66 Zwoiwac Kai obtws &nóvoc TaphAVEs tv rocobtov ETOV TÒ 
16 tua, UNdsv Tic &Bpdac YEVOMÉVNG UETABOAÑG TAPATTOÓONG o£; ATE- 
{n fj yuv TIp&yué ue viv Apwtnoac, 466% Zu, ÖTEp PPÍTTW Kod Aéyov- 
a- àv yàp ČAD viv cic àváuvnoiv tv rocoóTov Kivdbveov, ÕVTEP 
$zrépeivo, Koi TOV AoyicuGv 16v Servis £voxAnoóvrov uoi, qo6oUuo uri TOG 
) atc br’ ékeivov 6ANStiowpan. [...] H 58 mpdc adtdév: ITíorevoov, 666, 
Kaent& Et eic TaLTHV TEpIAGOV Thy Épnuov, Snpoiv àvnuépoic Taig 
édyoic emBupiors muKtetovoa. [...] Tob; 5 Aoyisyous, Tob eic Topvetav 
abç G9o0vrác ue, rc coi, &66&, Sinytcopca; Mbp yap £vb5o9ev Tiic kap- 
Hac HOV rfjc TAAQÍVNG ÅVÝTTETO, xai SAnv Sr Gaov e&dpAcyev, Kal MPÒG TI- 
Supiav dvnpéoile pi€ews. (VMarAeg chs.27-29) 











She again told him: “How do you command me to pray? For I fear that 1 am 
unworthy.” He answered her: “I too do know that you are unworthy to call 
the name of the Lord or to stretch your hands in prayer to him, for your 
lips are dirty and your hands impure; you should, therefore, sit only in silence, 
looking attentively towards the east saying in your heart nothing but the fol- 
lowing: ‘You, who have created me, have mercy on me, I have sinned, be 
gracious to me’.” 





Téa Agyet npóc abtév: Mac keAsóetc pe £xco9od; $o6oUuot yàp tt àva- 
tia elut. Aéyer abti Kóyó olda óxt dvakia £i óvouióco Td övoua Tob Kupi- 
ov, Ñ &mAGoo1 Tac xeipac cov sic SEnow abtod, Sidtt TH XEIAN cov $orrapá 
gioi, xoi ai xeipéc cov &vayvon bd pxovor, 51d otyfj uóvov KadETov, npoo£- 
xovca Kate &vacroA* xod undév AAO Aéye èv th kapbíq cov, fj tobto ‘O 
nA&cac ue, 5Aénoóv pe, fjuoprov, iAdoOnti uoi. (VIaes p.100.14—20, p.102.1-3) 


manages to wipe out the memories of her sinful life by covering 
n with more recent ones: those of her experience with the Virgin and 
promise she gave before her icon that she would never return to her 
il life. Now that she talks about her repentant self, she has already 
rgone a second transformation: she resides in her holy self, to which 








It is during the time of their absolute isolation that the heroines seek to 
kill their sinful selves, which constitute obstacles to their salvation. They 
thus struggle against themselves by violating and forcing themselves 
to accept a new way of life. The destruction of their sinful selves is 
achieved through annihilating their bodily needs and their memories 
concerning their voluptuous carnal experiences. Their memories, which 
come to them as temptations, are the strongest enemies of their peni- 
tent lives, as becomes obvious through Mary's experience: 





the time the total isolation of the heroines is interrupted by a pious 
who enters the space they inhabit and breaks their silence, the hero- 
have already begun living their third life, the holy one. Their life 
oliness, unlike their previous two lives, is unalterable and everlast- 
The holy body, which they finally obtain, is either sexless or male- 
The heroines’ female characteristics, which are their beauty and 


" Pelagia’s and Taisia’s penance last for three years respectively. ely bodily shape, disappear and are replaced by the features of a male 
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ascetic's body. This occurs because the female body, which led the hero- 
ines to sin and of which they are so much ashamed, has to be effaced. 
Thus Pelagia is considered to be a saintly eunuch because she looks lik 
one: = 


ked [...] with a black body, as if tanned by the scorching of the sun. It 
on its head hair white as wool, and even this is sparse as it does not reach 
ow the neck of its body. (tr. Kouli 1996: 76) 


dv [...] péAAV TH couat, óc EE fpaokfic $Aoyóc uéAav yevóuevov, xod 
ac Éxovra èv ti kepa fj [Aevkàxc] doei Eptov, dAiyac è kai abtae, Wwe’ 


I did not recognise her. How could I recognise the irresistible beauty that ; 3 
jj nAéov TOO rpoxriAov Tob acuocroc KaTaépesdar. (VMarAeg ch.10) 


had faded away through the most excessive abstinence? Her eyes seemed 
like ravines to those who looked at her, and the joints of her lovely body 
could now be seen as a result of her excessive hardship and similarly the 
rest of her body. All of Jerusalem had a good opinion about her as if she 
were a eunuch; and no man [ever] suspected that she was a woman; nor 
did I realise such a thing. I received a blessing from her as if from a man 
who was a eunuch. 


sibly, Mary and Pelagia are thought to be men not only because of 
pearance but also because the men who encounter them do not 
:t them to be women. James is advised by the bishop Nonnos to vis- 
eunuch monk called Pelagios (VPel ch.43.300—303). As for Zosi- 
„heis looking for a saintly desert father who would edify him 
arAeg ch.10). Zosimas’ mind cannot go so far as to think that the 
desert, which is entered by pious monks for the achievement of 
r levels of spirituality, could be inhabited by a woman. 

e heroines’ holy bodies are not subject to the laws of nature. While 
sinful body is distinguished by the pleasure it enjoys and the peni- 
body by the pain it feels, the holy body has no natural senses. The 
ings caused by hunger, cold, heat and pain are unknown to the holy 
Beinga spiritual body, it is *fed and covered by the word of 
(VMarAeg ch.30). The holy body is also marked by its miraculous 
rs. Mary, for instance, walks on water, levitates, travels at super- 
iral speed and possesses the power of prophetic clairvoyance. 
Whereas the features of the holy body presented so far are in conflict 
the main characteristics of the sinful body, the holy body appears 
ive some remarkable similarities with the sinful body. Thus these 
bodies or selves form an intricate relationship: on one hand they are 
osed to each other, and on the other they are parallel to each other. 
or the parallels between the two bodies, both bodies, in contrast to 
e repentant body, are famous, visible to men and desired by them. 

As we have seen, the sinful bodies of Eudokia and Taisia are fa- 
ous for their beauty. They are depicted as if being on a stage so that 
can be seen by the men who desire them. Pelagia, on the other hand, 
ing a famous actress and dancer, literally performs on a stage. The 
roines’ disappearance from their societies erases the fame they have. 
neir holiness, however, provides them with a new form of reputation. 
Ae saintly deeds of Pelagia/Pelagios, for example, are renowned in 
any monasteries and the whole of Jerusalem is aware of this person’s 


"Ey 8& abtiy ook &yvopica. [lac yop gvvéunv vvoptood TÒ àuÁxavov KA- 
Aoc uapav8év d71d adhodpotatns éyxpateiac; Oi òè dpBaAuoil abriic (oc ba pay- 
yeg éaivovto brró t&v 6pavTwv adtriv: ai 88 thc svetdobc adrf[c Spews puo- 
viat dat tç brtepBarAovbons KaKovxXiac Bixvyeic yeyovaoty, óuoícc «od TÒ 
Aoiróv aùtiç oua. [aca 9€ rj IepooóAvuo doc rept &vOpàc edvobxov eixov 
brdanyr &yadiy nepi abtij¢ Kai oddeic dvopamuv brekdu6avev abthy eivor 
yuvaixa, GAA’ oddé Ey@ t1 TOIODTOV évonoo ebaoyrSny dé nap’ abtic doc Trap” 
&v5póc edvotyxou. (VPel ch.45.311-318) 





Through her life in penitence, Pelagia manages to efface the appearance 
of her sinful body so effectively that she becomes unrecognisable. The 
incident of James’ meeting with her shows once more that appearance 
is strongly related to one's identity.'® The first time James saw Pelagia, 
he thought that she was a prostitute because of the way she was 
dressed and behaved, and that she was therefore an immoral person. Now 
that Pelagia’s disfigured body shows nothing of the prostitute he once 
saw, James does not recognise her. The image that he has in his mind 
about Pelagia the prostitute does not correspond to the image of the per 
son now standing before him; therefore, “Pelagios” is not the Pelagia h 
knows. 

When Zosimas meets Mary the Egyptian for the first time, he 
thinks that she is a man because the look of her body does not corre- 
spond to the image he has of the female body. The creature he sees is: 








5 This idea becomes more evident in the Lives of holy women who cross-dress in 
order to enter a male monastic community (see below, Chapter 3). In general, appearance 
plays a vital role in the construction of a saintly identity. U 
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holy conduct (VPel ch.45.315—316, ch.47.329-330). After James spreads 
it around that Pelagia/Pelagios is dead, a huge crowd of monks gathers 
outside her cell (VPel ch.49.339—341). This scene, in which many,mer 
leave their monasteries and come from afar in order to see the holy rel: 
ic of Pelagia/Pelagios and attend her burial, recalls the scenes from th 
Lives of the sinful Eudokia and Taisia discussed above, where men leav 
their houses and travel long distances in order to see them. 


impatiently for Mary. Since she is late, Zosimas begins to worry 
e might not appear. Her appearance is important to him not only 
use he desires to see such a holy person again but also because he 
her presence before him as a manifestation of his own holiness. The 
dent of Mary's transformation, analysed earlier in this chapter, has 
ht Zosimas that God reveals his mysteries not to everybody but to 
who deserve such divine revelations. Thus he thinks he may not 


They took out [from the cell] the holy relic of the saint [being] much more orthy to be granted Mary's presence ever again: 


precious than gold and precious stones; and after all of them had kissed it 


While he sat [there], the monk said to himself, “Is it possible that my own 
with all respect and veneration they laid it on a bier. 


nworthiness prevented her from coming? [...]" While he was saying 
these words he wept, and while he shed tears he sighed. He raised his eyes 
) heaven and prayed to God saying, “Do not deprive me, Lord, of laying 
es again on what Thou didst once allow me to see. Do not let me depart 
empty-handed, carrying my own sins for judgment. [...] Alas for my unwor- 

ess and pitiable condition! Who deprived me rightly of such good?” 
tr. Kouli 1996: 89) 


eErveyKav tò &yiov koi brép xpvotov kai Aldov timov TOAD TI Tepov Asi- 
pavov Tod &yíov Kai perà néons tiufic Kal bd6ov &navtes domaokuEvoL 
abtd Z9nkav éri oxauviov. (VPel ch.49.341—344) 


The dead body of Pelagia placed on a bier, which functions as a form 
of stage encircled by many people, becomes a spectacle. The descrip- 
tion of her holy body as something more precious than the most preciou: 
jewellery constitutes an allusion to the image of her sinful body which 
was covered by expensive jewellery. Her fellow citizens used to call he: 
Pearl (Mapyaprró) after the quantities of jewellery that adorned her body 
(VPel ch.30.215—216). Now her dead body, due to its holiness, is again 
treated as a precious object. 

The holy body is also desirable. Zosimas, for instance, desire 
greatly Mary's presence. The first time he sees her in the desert he runs. 
after her forgetting his old age and tiredness while she is running away . 
in order to avoid meeting him. Being afraid that Mary might manage. 
to escape, Zosimas begins to cry and plead with her to stay and offer him ` 
her blessing. By the time Mary leaves Zosimas, after she has told him | 
her life-story and arranged with him to meet a year later, Zosimas is. 
already waiting for the moment when he will see her again: 


EAEytv 0E Kad éavróv ó yépov kaðńuesvoc "Apá ye ur nore TÒ &vátióv 
ov £A8eiv taúrny SiexwAvoey; [...] Tadta Aéywv &Sákpvosv, kai Saxpboac 
Eotévatey, Kai Tobs 6HBaAuodc cic TOV obpavóv Endpac, Tov Ocóv ikétevoev 
aéyeov: Mì oteptions ue, Aéonota, Kal abdic ideiv énep idsiv ovvexwpnoac: 
GTEASW Kevdc, Tac Ends uaptiac pépwv eic ÉAeyxov. [...] Ofuo1 rfic 
urjc &vačiótnroc! olio: tig rio EAcetvdtytoc! Tic ue ro10ÓTov KAAOD 


f 2 Z 


Kaiws żotépnoev; (VMarAeg ch.34) 














ms that Zosimas’ desire to meet Mary is as strong as Mary's desires, 
st for sexual intercourse, then for seeing the Holy Cross and later for 
n g forgiven. The desire for seeing and experiencing different things 
the driving force which brings together the central heroines and the 
m of the texts analysed in this chapter. Their desires, changing accord- 
: to the situations in which they find themselves, also sustain the struc- 
es of the texts. The narratives develop through the heroines’ and the 
n's attempts to satisfy their desires. The transformation of the bero- 

* initial desire to look after their bodies into their desire to take 
of their souls, as well as the men's desire to influence this trans- 
rmation or to be informed about it, are also related to the desire that 
: late antique and medieval audiences had for the listening to or the 
ding ofthe holy penitents' Lives, as the high popularity of these Lives 
ests. ! : 


But deep inside him he entreated God to show him again the person he longed 
for. He was worried and anxious as he considered the length of one year, 
wishing if possible that one year would become one day. (tr. Kouli 1996: 88) 


Kav’ éavtov dé Tov Oeóv ka&ikérevosv, eika o TQ aç TÒ moBobuevov mpd- 
ouv. 'Eóvoxépauvev 0 kal é5voddpe1 Tob éviavtod Evvoddy tiv Teptodov, 
uíav évOAwv Tov Eviavtov riuépav yevéoSau, doc olóv te tv. (VMarAeg ch.33) 


When at last the year passes, Zosimas goes to the bank of the Jordan and 
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ality, that is, manliness in the Christian sense (Castelli 1991), 
]so actually to incorporate manliness in its social sense. For 
iple, Nikephoros Kallistos Xanthopoulos, the hagiographer of 
irosyne the Younger, comments with admiration about his heroine 
“She not only fought in a manly way, but also, [...] having changed 
female] appearance, fought alongside men [...] constraining [her 
le] nature to a high degree” (Ob yàp uóvov &vopikGc hywvioato, 
t kai [...] TO oxfiua ueraovoóca YET’ &vdpHv HywviCeto [...] Tfjv 
'u&Aa PiaCouévy. VEuphriun ch.49). 


CHAPTER 3 
The Making, Remaking = 


and Unmaking of the Gendered Body: 
The Case of the Holy Cross-Dresser 


introduction aother point of the narrative Xanthopoulos remarks: 


je had such a manliness and nobility that not only did she prevail over 
e passions of nature in this way, but also established herself as strong 
k invincible in battle by living among men. [...] Indeed, she demonstrated 
r manly and noble nature not by choosing to flee the sight of men, but 
ther by living with them and truly not being defeated; she sought to remain 
/umnoticed and thus restrained the disturbances of nature, and thereupon she 
demonstrated the cowardice of the entire female sex which flees completely 
om the dealings with men, should they want to protect themselves. 


Most Byzantine hagiographers appear to see the holy women they 
venerate as individuals who surpass their femaleness, which by defini- 
tion is weak and lacks spirituality (Ashbrook-Harvey 1990: 40; Cameron: 
1989: 192; Cloke 1995: 33-56, 214—216; Coon 1997). For instance, Gre- 
gory of Nyssa, the hagiographer of Macrina, wonders in the prologue of 
Macrina’s Life how he could possibly call her a woman, since she is 
above femaleness (VMacr ch.1.14—17). The transcendence of feminin- 
ity is considered by both the Church Fathers and the hagiographers as 
the only road leading women to salvation (Aspegren 1990; Castelli 1991). 
As the anonymous hagiographer of Elisabeth the Wonderworker puts it, 
holy women: 





‘Ooov & 1v &vopeiag tabTy Kal yevvoudtntoc TÒ ui uóvov obtw Tv rtv 
1yevéoSal Tic HbaEWC, GAA Kai TÒ uóxnv obroc Evotiaacba1 Kap- 
ZEpav Kai &katayoviotov, èri uéowv &ppévwv ovvdiatpi6oveay [...] óvrec 
Svtwe HAEyEe TÒ fic hbcews &vSpiKdv xad yevvaiov TO ur] cipeioBor doyeiv 
&ppévoyv Seis AA Karl L&AAOV odv abtoic Sidyerv kai uý Tot ye TTS ivo 
& kai AaSsiv onovddoa Kai obro xaAIWaoa1 10 Tig $00soc OKIipTHUA 
KavredSev kal Sedov &meAéyEon obunav 1 Av, hedyov wc &nínav, el ye 
Botrorto mvaaxSijveu, thy EmuEtav tot &ppevoc. (VEuphrlun ch.9) 





Transform feminine frailty to manly resolution and through self-discipline 
and painful ascetic practice, courageously overthrow the ancient conqueror 
of our foremother Eve. and common enemy of the human race through the 
power of the Most High, and are crowned with the shining trophies of vic- 
tory. (tr. Karras 1996: 122) 





re Xanthopoulos suggests that a holy woman such as Euphrosyne the 
ger deserves to be doubly praised. In contrast to other women, such 
e nun and the solitary, who escape men entirely, thus avoiding 
ible temptation of the flesh, the holy cross-dresser pursues a reli- 
; life among men without falling into temptation. The cross-dress- 
s deeds are more praiseworthy because they are characterised by a 
ofold manliness which is more difficult to achieve. By presenting her- 
as a monk, the cross-dresser undertakes the task of serving God on 
same terms as men do and therefore she suppresses her “weak” nature 
ernally as well as externally. 

The subject of the present chapter is the religious role of the cross- 


TÒ dovevés Tod SiAewc eic yvounv uerapoAoóoac avopeiav Kai Or EyKpa- 
1&Íac Kal &oxrjosoc éniióvov Tov Ths TPOLNTOpOS Ebac dpxaiov rrrepviotr]v 
Kai xotvóv TOD dvBpwreion yévouc ExSpov Kai TOAEUIOV xavafaAobcoac 
yevvaiws Ti Tod byiotov Suvduer Koi AquAp& 1à tis vikne àvabnoauévac 
1pózaua. (VElisThaum ch.1) 


The female cross-dresser performs a role of female sanctity in the real- 
isation of which the notion of holy women’s manliness finds simulta- 
neously a literal and a metaphorical application. The holy cross-dress- 
er is admired by both her hagiographer and some persons in the narra- 
tive because through her asceticism she manages not only to acquire : 
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dresser. Evelyne Patlagean in her seminal article “L’histoire de la femme 
déguisée en moine et l'évolution de la sainteté féminine à Byzance" gives 
a list of the hagiographical texts devoted to cross-dressers (Patlagean 
1976: 600—602). Patlagean's list contains twelve texts from which the 
Lives of Susanna and Euphrosyne the Younger are missing.' 


ichard), the Life of Matrona (VMatr BHG 1221), the Life of Marina 
farina BHG 1170), and the Life of Euphrosyne the Younger (VEuphr- 
‘BHG 627). The reasons why six texts from Patlagean’s list are not 
amined here are related to questions of language and genre. More 
ifically: the pre-metaphrastic Life of Eugenia has come down to 

Apart from the cross-dressers' Lives listed by Patlagean and those of in Syriac,’ while the Lives of Hilaria and Apollinaria are written in 
Susanna and Euphrosyne the Younger, there are another two texts in optic. As far as genre issues are concerned, the story of Anastasia 
the corpus of Byzantine Greek female Lives in which the heroines cross- rikia and that of Athanasia are classified as Apophthegmata Patrum. 
dress. These heroines are Thecla and Eusebia/Xene. Both Thecla and ne story of Anna appears in a rather summary form in the Synaxarion 
Eusebia/Xene differ substantially from the holy cross-dressers and this Constantinople? Here we will look first at the contents of the eight 
is probably the reason why Patlagean does not include their Lives in her s under consideration before offering an explanation for the 
list. In contrast to the holy cross-dressers, Thecla and Eusebia/Xene pearance of female cross-dressers in Byzantine hagiography. 
cross-dress only temporarily and consequently the role of the cross-dress- he date of the anonymous Life of Susanna is uncertain.* However 
er is not a narrative element which leads to the development of their must have been composed in Late Antiquity, most probably in the 
Lives' plots. h century (Delierneux 1997: 213). According to her legend, Susan- 

Thecla cross-dresses so that she can travel alone freely and thus avoid. the child of a pagan man and a Jewish woman from Palestine. After 
male desire which endangers her virginity (VTAhec ch.25.17—21). Despite parents' death, Susanna converts to Christianity. Later she distrib- 
her male disguise, Thecla never passes as a man in the narrative. her large property to the poor and enters the male monastery of 
Unlike the heroines whom I call holy cross-dressers, Thecla does not ilip disguised as a man called John. Susanna/John leads an exempla- 
adopt a male name and a male identity; her female gender is never effaced. cetic life in the monastery of Philip. At some point in her twenti- 

The second heroine, Eusebia/Xene, cross-dresses with the aim of year in the same monastic community, one of its female visitors falls 
escaping her parents? notice, while they are organising her wedding ve with her and tries unsuccessfully to seduce her. This woman final- 
(VEusebX ch.5). Her male disguise also enables her to flee easily from ccuses Susanna/John of raping her. Susanna/John is then asked by 
her home-town. As soon as Eusebia arrives at a place where nobody abbot to abandon her monastic habit and leave the monastery. In 
knows her, she changes her male clothes for female ones (VEusebX r to prove her innocence, Susanna/John reveals her female sex. Being 
ch.7.3—5) and in so doing she becomes a woman again. In order to remain ature a woman, Susanna is forced to leave the monastery immedi- 
unknown and not to be discovered by her parents, Eusebia adopts a new. . She is sent to a nunnery where she becomes the abbess. While lead- 
name. This name, Xene (VEusebX ch.7.14), which means "stranger", the life of an abbess, she is arrested by the pagan authorities of her 
is in accordance with her new identity as a stranger in a city unknown nes for being a leading Christian. She undergoes martyrdom and 
to her. prison. 

The texts which will be discussed here are: the Life of Pelagia The anonymous Life of Theodora is dated to the mid-fifth (Usener 
(VPel BHG 1478), the Life of Susanna (VSus BHG 1673), the Life o 79: xix) or the sixth century at the latest (Wessely 1889: 24). Theodo- 
Theodora of Alexandria (VTheodAl BHG 1727), the Life of Euphrosyne 
(VEuphr BHG 625), the Life of Mary (VMar Vita antiqua ed. Marce 








A Greek metaphrastic version of Eugenia’s legend is included in Symeon Metaphrastes’ 
fection, PG 116: 610-652. 

3 For this text see Delierneux 2002. 

"Information about the Life of Pelagia and a short summary of its content are provid- 
si the previous chapter (pp. 60—61). 


i The texts enumerated by Patlagean are devoted to the following saints: Anastasi 
Patrikia, Anna/Ephemianos, Apollinaria/Dorotheos, Athanasia, Eugenia/Eugenios 
Euphrosyne/Smaragdos, Hilaria/Hilarion, Marina, Mary/Marinos, Matrona/Babylas, Pela: 
gia/Pelagios, Theodora/ Theodore. 
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cting who she really is. Eventually, due to her harsh ascetic life 
iphrosyne/Smaragdos falls ill and just before her death she discloses 
r identity to her father. 
Mary's Life is another anonymous text. Marcel Richard argues that 
= story of Mary—who in the Western tradition is known as Marina— 
an oral narrative which, at some point between 525 and 650, was 
mmitted to writing (Richard 1975: 83, 112). The story of Mary was 
popular in the Middle Ages; it was adapted into both medieval East- 
n and Western languages, such as Coptic, Syriac, Ethiopian, Arme- 
an, Arabic, French and German (Constas 1996: 1). 
ccording to her story, Mary loses her mother at a very young age 
dis brought up by her father Eugenios, who after having fulfilled his 
gations as a father resolves to retire to a monastery. Mary insists on 
lowing him, and Eugenios therefore dresses her as a young man, calls 
x Marinos and takes her with him to a monastery. At some point 
ry’s/Marinos’ father dies and she keeps on leading the life of a 
obitic monk. After having been sent outside the monastery with three 
r monks to run some errands and having had to spend the night in 
Inn, she is accused of impregnating the innkeeper's daughter. Like 
ora/Theodore, Mary/Marinos does not deny the charge and is there- 
ismissed from the monastery. When the child of the innkeeper's 
ter is born, it is given to Mary/Marinos to bring up. Three years 
- Mary/Marinos is readmitted to the monastery where she eventu- 
ies. Her sex is discovered when her body is prepared for burial. 
the innkeeper’s daughter becomes possessed but is miraculously 
eased after she confesses the truth about the father of her child. 
his edition of the various versions of Matrona’s Life, Delehaye 
egests that the Life of Matrona was written around the middle of the 
h century by a monk of the monastery of Bassianos, using the notes 
ulogia, a nun from Matrona's nunnery (Delehaye 1910: 789—790). 
wa Catafygiotou-Topping does not share the opinion of a male 
orship of the text (Catafygiotou-Topping 1988). Cyril Mango argues 
ainst Catafygiotou-Topping's suggestion that Matrona's Life was writ- 
by a woman. The author's self-referential participles appearing in 
Life, which are masculine, indicate a male authorship (Feather- 
one.and Mango 1996: 14). 

The story of Matrona reads as follows: she is born in Perge and when 
ie grows up she is married off to a man called Dometianos with 


ra is a beautiful, married woman from Alexandria, who betrays her 
husband. Immediately after committing thesin of adultery, Theodora 
feels guilty and decides to repent. She cross-dresses, names herself 
Theodore and enters a male monastery where she becomes an exemplary- 
monk who works miracles. Once she is asked by the abbot to go to the | 
town to buy wheat. On her way back she spends the night in another 
monastery, the abbot of which has a daughter who later accuses Theodo | 
ra/Theodore of having fathered her child. Theodora/Theodore does not | 
deny the accusation and is punished by being ostracised from the monastery. ' 
She is also given the child of the abbot’s daughter to raise. Seven year: 
later she is re-admitted to the monastery with the child. On the day o 
Theodora's/Theodore's death, the abbot has a vision in which a voice. 
tells him that his monk Theodore is a woman, Theodora, who cross 
dressed and entered his monastery in an attempt to repent for her sin 
The voice goes on to say that through her pious life Theodora has reached 
the status of holiness. Very soon after the abbot's vision Theodora is. 
found dead in her cell. 

Euphrosyne's Life, like the majority of the texts examined here, i 
anonymous. It is believed to have been written between the sixth and 
seventh centuries (Patlagean 1976: 601). The text's story reads as fol 
lows: the conception and birth of the central heroine, Euphrosyne, are. 
attributed to the prayers of an abbot made on behalf of her father Paph- 
nutios. When Euphrosyne reaches her twelfth year, her mother dies. 
and her father undertakes her education. As soon as Euphrosyne reach- 
es the age of marriage Paphnutios betroths her to the son of a rich and 
noble man. Some time after her betrothal, Paphnutios takes Euphrosyne 
to the monastery of the abbot who prayed for her birth so that she can 
have his blessing before her marriage. Euphrosyne is attracted by monas- 
tic life and eventually decides to enter holy orders. She cross-dresses 
and goes to the monastery of the pious abbot. The abbot accepts Euphrosyne, 
who now passes as a eunuch called Smaragdos. However, the sight of _ 
this good-looking eunuch arouses the other monks who are troubled 
by sinful thoughts. In order to protect his monks from temptation, the 
abbot isolates Euphrosyne/Smaragdos in a cell. Her only company is her 
tutor Agapios. Meanwhile Paphnutios, out of his mind with grief at the- 
disappearance of his daughter, goes to the abbot seeking consolation. 
The abbot, in turn, sends Paphnutios to Euphrosyne/Smaragdos for com- 
fort. Paphnutios visits his daughter regularly for many years without sus- 
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whom she has a daughter called Theodote. At some point the fam 
moves to Constantinople. Matrona has problems with her husban 
who abuses her and does not let her lead her religious life. She then aban: 
dons her family, cross-dresses, calls berself Babylas and enters a male 
monastery where she leads the life of a monk. When her female identi 
ty is discovered, Matrona has to leave the monastery. She goes to. 
convent in Emesa in Syria. As soon as her husband, who is following 
her, finds out where she is, she has to leave the convent. She goes 
Jerusalem and then to Sinai. Eventually she finds refuge in a pagan tem: 
ple near Beirut. After a period of solitary ascetic life, Matrona creates 
a community of nuns in the area but does not want to stay there. Sh 
longs to go back to Constantinople to be near her former abbot and spir 
itual father Bassianos. Being afraid of her husband she hesitates to return. 
An allegorical dream, which informs her that her return to Constantinopl 
is God's will, makes her leave all her hesitations behind. She goe 
back to Constantinople, where she founds a female monastic commu 
nity and ends her life as an exemplary abbess. 

Marina's Life was written by an anonymous hagiographer in thi 
eleventh or twelfth century (Taibbi 1959). According to her Life, Mari 
na is a Sicilian who from an early age receives a Christian educatio 
from her mother and becomes a pious girl strongly attached to Go 
When her parents are thinking of marrying her off, she convinces the 
that she is not eligible for marriage by pretending to be mad. Fo 
years later she resolves to enter holy orders. After she has been give 
the monastic habit by a monk, she enters a small cell where she lea 
the life of a solitary. While in her cell, Marina becomes famous as a won 
derworker; many diseased people visit her and are healed by he 
Wishing to avoid worldly fame, Marina cross-dresses, changes her nam 
to Marinos and goes on board a ship destined for Jerusalem. On the shi 
some sailors attempt to kill her in order to steal the money they thi 
she has. One of the sailors, in his attempt to touch Marina/Marino 
becomes miraculously possessed, a fact which prevents the other sailo 
from harming her. She eventually heals the possessed sailor. As soo 
as she arrives in Jerusalem, Marina/Marinos enters a monastery whe 
she stays for three years. Longing to see her home-town again, she leav 
the monastery and returns to Sicily where she finds her parents dead. 
Some time later she returns to her monastery and stays for another five 
years. Realising that her death is approaching, she returns to Sicily in 
order to die there. 


ie-Life of Euphrosyne the Younger was written in the fourteenth 
by Nikephoros Kallistos Xanthopoulos, a famous Byzantine 
ygrapher and ecclesiastical writer of the late Byzantine period.? 
e-France Auzépy suggests that Nikephoros Kallistos Xanthopou- 
ote Euphrosyne's Life after having been commissioned by the 
tery of Theotokos of the Source (tij¢ IInyfjc) where, according 
e Life, Euphrosyne goes as soon as she ends her life as a solitary 
‘The composition of Euphrosyne's Life was an attempt to estab- 
the historical continuity of the monastery of the Lady Euphrosyne 
épy 1993: 124—125). 

Life of Euphrosyne the Younger reads as follows: A childless 
e from the Peloponnese manages after many years of prayer to give 
to a girl who is given the name Euphrosyne. Euphrosyne grows 
beautiful and very pious girl. At some point her parents send her 
y with her uncle's family in Constantinople until a suitable nun- 
is found for her. On the wedding night of her cousin, Euphrosyne 
fly leaves her uncle's house, and finds shelter in the deserted house 
miller. She spends three months there, during which she undertakes 
ole of the solitary. Being discovered by the miller and his wife, 
abandons the house. Eventually she cross-dresses, calls herself John 
enters a monastery. She proves to be such an exemplary monk that 
elected as the monastery's abbot. Not willing to accept this hon- 
, Euphrosyne/John secretly abandons the monastery and becomes the 
iple of an old hermit. During her stay with the hermit, she is fre- 
tly attacked by Satan who refers loudly to her female nature. Being 
d that her femaleness might become known to the hermit, she aban- 
him in secret. She finally dresses as a woman and enters a con- 
it in Constantinople. The fame of her pious conduct is soon spread 
d and she is visited by many laypeople. Longing for isolation and 
hia, she makes an underground cell to which she retreats. In her 
r as a solitary, Euphrosyne changes cells in order to avoid her vis- 
and be completely alone. She dies as a solitary in old age after 
ming ill through her austere asceticism. 

Both the Life of Marina and that of Euphrosyne the Younger were 
osed in a period when the role of the holy cross-dresser had lost its 
larity. This role of female sanctity, which was a creation of the 











*On Xanthopoulos, see Beck 1959: 705—707 and Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1902. 
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L 
early.Eastern monastic culture, was very popular in Late Antiquity (Pat 


lagean 1976). A stark difference between the Lives of the earlier peri 
od and those of the later period is that the earlier Lives have a prominen 
erotic element which is completely absent from the later texts. The pres 
ence of both Marina and Euphrosyne the Younger in a male monastery 
is not related to any erotic scandal, as is the case of Theodora of Alexan 
dria, Susanna, Mary and Euphrosyne. Another interesting difference 
between the earlier and the later texts is the way in which the saint aban. 
dons her monastery. In the earlier texts, such as the Lives of Susann: 
and Matrona, the saints' female identity is revealed while they are in thi 
monasteries. Then both Susanna and Matrona are forced to give up thei 
male roles and leave their monasteries. Thus as women they come ou l temptations. In his socio-historical study, Vern Bullough sees the 
of the monasteries that they entered as men. Marina and Euphrosyne the ale cross-dressers not as a male creation but as a female reality and 
Younger, on the other hand, leave their monasteries when they them- | | essity in a male-dominated society. Bullough argues that the act of 
selves resolve to do so, and they come out of them in the same way ale cross-dressing is an attempt from the women’s side to imitate the 
they entered them, namely as men. Unlike Susanna and Matrona, the erior sex and acquire status in their patriarchal societies (Bullough 
female identity of both Marina and Euphrosyne the Younger is not dis 974). Stephen Davis suggests that the characterisation of holy cross- 
closed during their lives in male monasteries. sers as depicted in Late Antique and Byzantine Lives is composed 
Many scholars have attempted to interpret and explain the appear. lements from previous texts, images and discourses (Davis 2002). 
ance of the cross-dressed heroine in religious literature.‘ Delehaye these approaches are interesting and each of them has something to 
suggests that the motif of the cross-dresser was invented to make more to our understanding of the phenomenon of the holy cross-dresser. 
interesting the story of a prostitute from Antioch called Pelagia men- wever, following Patlagean, I would explain the appearance of the 
tioned in Homily 67 of John Chrysostom. According to Delehaye, the ale cross-dresser in hagiography in a theological context. 
Lives of holy cross-dressers originate in Pelagia’s story (Delehaye 1955: tlagean interprets the phenomenon of the holy cross-dresser through 
186-195). Hermann Usener argues that the phenomenon of the holy. ospel according to Thomas. She suggests that the keys for the under- 
cross-dresser constitutes a survival of the ancient religious ceremonies ding of the holy cross-dressers’ legends are two complementary pas- 
dedicated to Aphrodite, during which women used to sacrifice to the ges from the Gospel according to Thomas which present androgyny 
goddess in men’s clothes and men in women’s clothes (Usener 1879: the highest quality (Patlagean 1976: 607—608). The first is Saying 22, 
20-23). Also Natalie Delierneux sees the origin of the motif of the female re Jesus says to his disciples that they will enter the Kingdom of 
cross-dresser in the classical tradition: in the legends of Iphis and Leukippe gaven if they manage to make male and female one and the same, so 
(Delierneux 1997). at the male and the female cease to exist as categories: 


The theories of Usener and Delehaye have been criticised by Marie 
Icourt, who explains the phenomenon of the female cross-dresser 
ough a psychological approach and argues that women who became 
nks must have existed in reality. Delcourt suggests that cross-dress- 
constitutes a form of self-mutilation leading to androgynous per- 
tion (Delcourt 1958). John Anson's approach is also psychoanalyti- 
, not from the protagonist heroines’ point of view though, but from 
perspective of the male writers of the Lives. According to Anson, the 
ale cross-dresser is the creation of monks who have a “secret long- 
for a woman in a monastery” (Anson 1974: 30). This woman, argues 
on, serves as a scapegoat that embodies and purifies these monks’ 











* For a brief history of scholarship on cross-dressed saints, see Constas 1996: 3-4 and 
Davis 2002: 5-11. 

” Jphis was the daughter of a man called Ligdus and a woman named Telethousa. Lig- 
dus asked Telethousa to abandon their child if it was a girl. When Telethousa gave birth to 
a girl she disguised her as a boy and called her Iphis, a name common to both sexes. When 
Iphis grew up, a girl fell in love with her. The two girls were engaged. Telethousa postponed 
the marriage until she could not defer it any longer. She then asked the goddess Isis to help 


is turned Iphis into a boy and the marriage took place (Ovid, Metamorphoses YX.666—797). 
ippe's sister Theonoe was abducted by pirates and sold to Icarus, the king of Caria. 
kippe set off to look for her sister and father who was lost in his attempt to find Theo- 
e. Leukippe shaved her hair and disguised herself as a priest. When she arrived at Caria, 
Sister, without recognising her, fell in love with her. Leukippe rejected Theonoe's advances 
Theonoe asked one of her slaves, who happened to be her father, to kill Leukippe. Even- 
ly Leukippe recognised her father and revealed her identity (Hyginus, Fabulae CXC). 
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Jesus said to them: “When you make the two into one and when you make 
the inside like the outside and the outside like the inside and the above 
like below—that is, to make the male and the female into a single one, so 
that the male will not be male and the female will not be female [...]— 
then you will enter [the Kingdom]." (Gospel of Thomas, Saying 22; tr. Bethge 
et al. 1998: 13) 


The second passage from the Gospel according to Thomas is Christ's 
response to Simon Peter's comment that as a woman Mary Magdalene 
does not deserve the life in Christ: 


Simon Peter said to them: “Let Mary go away from us, for women are not 
worthy of life.” Jesus said: “Look, I will draw her in so as to make her male, 
so that she too may become a living male spirit, similar to you. [...] Every 
woman who makes herself male will enter the Kingdom of Heaven." (Gospel 
of Thomas, Saying 114; tr. Bethge et al. 1998: 32) 


These two passages (Sayings 22 and 114), which Patlagean understands 
as complementary, are strikingly contradictory. As Elisabeth Castelli 
(Castelli 1991: 32) rightly argues, in Saying 22 Christ refers not to a sta- 
tus of androgyny but to an erasure of the categories of male and 
female, whereas in Saying 114 he presents not androgyny but manliness 
as the highest quality (cf. Brown 1988: 103-121, esp. 113). 

However, I also think that Saying 114, along with patristic writings 
referring to the manliness of the holy woman, is among the theological 
texts which offer a key to the understanding of the holy cross-dresser's 
role." In fact, as mentioned above, the notion of the holy woman's 
manliness is present in almost all female Lives. In the case of the holy 
cross-dresser's role, however, it becomes the central theme through 
the act of cross-dressing and the heroines’ entry into male monasteries. 
Hagiography, as has been mentioned in the introduction and in Chap- 
ter 1 of this book, draws its ideology and models of sanctity mainly from 
the Bible and from patristic doctrines. Like other roles of female sanc- 
tity which originate in the Bible and are related to Christ’s life, such as 
the martyr, the penitent, the virgin and the mother of a saint, the cross- 
dresser has its origins in the patristic doctrine of the holy woman’s man- 
liness and in Christ’s words as they appear both in the Gospel accord- 
ing to Thomas and in the following biblical passages:? 


* For the impact of the Gospel according to Thomas on early Christian thought and lit- 
erature, see Patterson 1998: 65-71. 

° The origin of an unorthodox male role of sanctity, namely that of the holy fool, is 
also to be found in a biblical passage, 1 Cor. 3.18-19 (Saward 1980: 2-7). 
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Then he [Jesus] called the people to him, as well as his disciples, and said 
to them, “Anyone who wishes to be a follower of mine must leave himself 
behind; he must take up his cross and come with me. Whoever cares for 
his own safety is lost; but ifa man will let himself be lost for my sake and 
for the Gospel, that man is safe.” (Mk. 8.34—35; emphasis added) 


But if a man will Jet himself be lost for my sake, he will find his true self. 
(Mt. 16.25; emphasis added) 


Once when great crowds were accompanying him [Jesus], he turned to them 
and said: “If anyone comes to me and does not hate his father and mother, 
wife and children, brothers and sisters, even his own life, he cannot be a dis- 
ciple of mine." (Lk. 14.25-26; emphasis added) 


















These words of Christ reach the heroines of the Lives discussed in this 
chapter either as a written text, an extract they come across after open- 
ing the Bible, or as an oral text dictated and explained to them by a 
spiritual father. It does not seem to be a coincidence that some of these 
heroines cross-dress and enter a monastery immediately after they 
encounter Christ’s words referring to self-denial. There seems to be a 
link between Christ’s summons to his followers and the heroines’ deci- 
sion to deny their femaleness through cross-dressing. 

Matrona, for instance, is wondering how she could become a nun 
by escaping the notice of her husband. She then has a dream during which 
she finds herself fleeing her husband and being rescued by some monks. 
Matrona then thinks that the dream might be a divine sign providing her 
with the answer she is looking for. In order to liberate herself from her 
husband and thus have her soul saved, she should enter a monastery as 
a man. Even though she cross-dresses, she hesitates to make her way 
to a monastery and instead goes to the church of the Holy Apostles, where 
after a long prayer she opens the Scripture. The passage she comes across 
is the following: “The Lord said to His disciples, ‘Whosoever will come 
after me, let him deny himself and take up his cross, and follow me Mk. 
8.34; tr. Featherstone, in Featherstone and Mango 1996: 22; Eimev 6 
Kipioc toic Eavtod ua8mroic “Ootic 96e Órríow pov &A8eiv, &mopvnoóo9o 
&av1óv Kai àpáro TOV oravpóv AdTOD Kai &ákoAov8etro uot. VMatr ch.4). 
After reading this passage, Matrona, full of joy and without any fur- 
ther delay, goes to the monastery of Bassianos. It is obvious that Matrona 
interprets Christ's words referring to self-denial as renunciation of her 
female self and of her life in secular society as a woman, during which 
she has to perform the roles of wife and mother. 
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According to Christ, the denial of the self is the decisive act which 
leads to personal salvation: the individual who “lets himself be lost” 
for God's sake “is safe". The issue of salvation in association with the 
denial of the female self through cross-dressing plays an important 
role in the cross-dressers’ Lives. Susanna, for instance, says to the abbot 
of the monastery she enters that she wishes to become a monk in order 
to have her soul saved (ijo viv évtadSa tod Oso ue óonyrjoavroc, 
iva morong ue W> Eva TOV àOeApGv TOv Svtwv eTA cob, Kai CWS uov 
fj woxri. VSus ch.4). And later, when she reveals her female sex, the 
reason for her disguise becomes more explicit: “for the sake of saving 
her soul, she adopted this angel-like attire and changed her name to John” 
(Évekev Tob oco8fjvoi adtiic Thy wuxrv uerfA8ev TÒ KyyEAIKOV TODTO 
oxfiua, Kai uerovópaoev EavTiv Twdvvnv. VSus ch.9). 

The issue of salvation and its relation to cross-dressing are also stressed 
in Mary’s Life, which starts with a discussion on salvation taking place 
between the central heroine and her father, resulting in Mary’s disguise 
and entry into a monastery. 


Her father said to her, “My child, [...] I am departing in order to save my 
soul.” Hearing these things [said] by the father, the young girl said to him, 
"Father, do you wish to save your own soul and see mine destroyed? [...] 
I shall first cut off the hair of my head, and clothe myself as a man, and then 
enter the monastery with you." (tr. Constas 1996: 7) 


&inev abti ó matip abtiic "Tékvov pov, [...] £v yàp é&mépxopau thy woxriv 
LOV oco". 'Akobcaca dé rara f| veávic mapa tod matpdc adtiic, Aéyel 
abt@ "IIórep, ob thy woxriv cov 8éAetc ooo Kai ti|v éurjv &ztoAécan; [...] 
anodpigaoa thy kóunv tç kepaAijc uov xoi &vopsiov oxñua £vbvoagiévn 
OVVELOEADW pietà GOD eic TO povaotýpiov”. (VMar ch.2.8-13, ch.3.23-25) 


In Euphrosyne’s Life, the heroine’s salvation is a repeated theme. When 
Euphrosyne is brought by her father before the abbot to receive his bless- 
ing, she kneels in front of him and asks him to pray to God for her per- 
sonal salvation (Etxov brép &uob, ðéouaí cov, fva ó cóc awon Thy woxriv 
uov. VEuphr ch.4.31). Later, when Euphrosyne decides to devote her- 
self to God but, being afraid of her father, still hesitates to put her deci- 
sion into practice, she reveals her thoughts to a monk who discourages 
her from following her father’s will and marrying. He advises her to 
leave the house secretly and go to a monastery so that she can have her 
soul saved (VEuphr ch.6.24—25). A second monk, who meets Euphrosyne, 
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says to her: “Since the Lord says: ‘the one who does not deny father and 
mother and brothers and children, even his own soul, cannot be my 
disciple’, what more can I tell you?" (Tod Kupiov Aéyovroc “Ootic ook 
&roTácoeroi Ta Tépa Kai unrépa Kai &OgA dob «xai rékva, Et1 SE Kai TAV 
tavtod woyriv, ob dévatai pov eivai pasntric, &yà Tí oo1 Exw eimeiv TACIoV 
robtwv; VEuphr ch.8.18—21). The monk goes on to tell her what the first 
monk suggests, namely that she should not let her soul get lost by mar- 
fying (uóvov ob ti|v woxriv oov ur] &rroAéonc. VEuphr ch.8.25—26). Then 
Euphrosyne answers that she could fight for her own salvation (&ycvícoc801 
Éxc TOD ooa THY woxriv uov. VEuphr ch.8.27). Immediately after- 
wards, Euphrosyne cross-dresses and enters a monastery. It seems that 
the repetition ofthe theme of salvation in the Life of Euphrosyne is some- 
how related to her entry into a male monastery. The fact that the issue 
of salvation is repeated in the text underscores Euphrosyne's agony about 
her personal salvation and justifies her act of entering a male monastery 
as a man. 

Like other holy men and women of Byzantine Lives, cross-dressers 
also put into practice Christ's words that his followers should “take up 
their cross" in order to be saved. The stories of these women make 
clear that male disguise and entry into a monastery for God's sake is a 
dangerous and difficult task; it is tantamount to the act of "taking up a 
cross", otherwise it could not have been considered a way of life lead- 
ing to salvation and sainthood. The perplexity of a woman's entry into 
a male monastery is nowhere better formulated than in Mary's Life by 
the heroine's father Eugenios, who says to her that to enter a monastery 
while being a woman is like placing one's self into the “midst of fire": 


Child, take heed how you conduct yourself, for you are about to enter into 
the midst of fire, for a woman in no way enters a [male] monastery. Pre- 
serve yourself therefore blameless before God, so that we may fulfil our 
vows. (tr. Constas 1996: 7-8) 


BAérte, téxvov, ric d:atnpriceic éavtrjv: uécov yàp rropóc pée eiciévat, 
81671 006 yuv eloépyerai év TH uovaotnpíq: OvAaEov obv éavtü)v üugurrrov 
1G Oe®, iva TANPwWOWLEV Thy Emayyertav hud. (VMar ch.4.29-32) 


The fact that Mary is later punished, after being accused of fathering a 
child, proves Eugenios’ words right. If Mary had not pretended to have 
a male identity she would have spared herself such an accusation and 
the subsequent punishment. 
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The heroines we have examined perform the role of the holy cross- 
dresser after transforming their gendered bodies from female into 
male. The feminist term “gendered body” denotes the behaviour and 
appearance which a male and a female body should or should not have 
in a certain society. In her book Gender Trouble (1990), Judith Butler 
has argued that gender is a symbolic form of “public action”. Gender 
is an identity “instituted in an exterior space through a stylised repeti- 
tion of acts” (Butler 1999: 179). For Butler the body provides a surface 
upon which various acts and gestures create gendered meanings. This 
“corporeal signification” shows that gender is not determined by nature. 
It rather depends on performative acts that give the illusion of natural- 
ness. 

In the case of the holy cross-dressers, under examination are the lit- 
erary societies in which these heroines live and the expectations these 
societies have from their members. The societies depicted in the texts 
consist of two types of communities: secular and monastic. The struc- 
tures of both communities are based on gender difference. The political, 
economic and family structures of the secular community are based on 
male dominance and control. In their secular lives, the heroines of the 
examined texts are controlled by their fathers or husbands. As for monas- 
tic communities, they are created according to gender difference. The 
members of a male monastery have to be men or malelike, whereas the 
members of a nunnery have to be women. As the Lives of the cross- 
dressers manifest, gender constitutes by itself a role that has to be under- 
taken by the members of both the secular and the monastic communi- 
ties. The fact that the holy cross-dressers pass as men both inside and 
outside monastic communities indicates that gender is created by par- 
ticular appearances and performances and that it is not necessarily 
connected to an individual's sex. 

Both the secular and the monastic communities of the examined texts 
have their own rules and principles regarding the manners and the appear- 
ance of their members. A person appears to successfully perform gen- 
der and other social or monastic roles when she or he has the required 
bodily appearance, the one that defines each role. The term “bodily 
appearance" employed here signifies hair-style, dress code, make-up, 
jewellery and other ornaments of the body. The way in which these 
elements appear on the body of a person or the fact that some of them 
are absent from it, provide it with a particular appearance which is char- 
acteristic of a particular role. 
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Someone who has, for example, both ears pierced is supposed to be 
a woman, whereas a man is defined by the lack of two ear-piercings; a 
man might have one pierced ear but not two, as implied in Matrona's 
Life. The female sex of Matrona/Babylas is about to be revealed when 
Barnabas, a monk of the monastery where Matrona/Babylas leads her 
religious life, notices that both her ears are pierced and asks her why this 
happens. Matrona's/Babylas' answer is that the woman who brought her 
up used to put earrings in both her ears, even though she was a boy, so 
that people thought that she was a girl (VMatr ch.5). 

According to Matrona's hagiographer, the way Matrona reacts to 
Barnabas' question is wise enough to turn aside his suspicion that she 
might be a woman (VMatr chs.4—5). Nevertheless, the argument that 
Matrona uses to prevent Barnabas from suspecting her female sex, under- 
mines her own attempt to present herself as a man by adopting a male 
appearance. Through the false story of her treatment as a girl due to 
her girlish appearance, Matrona seems to suggest that appearance might 
be misleading and not “real”. What Matrona’s story stresses is that some- 
one who has both ears pierced is not necessarily a woman. But accord- 
ing to the same logic, someone who wears a cassock is not necessarily 
a monk; and this will be verified later in the narrative when Matrona's 
female sex will be disclosed. 

Matrona's pierced ears which have no earrings are indicative of the 
making and remaking of her bodily appearance in order to fulfil differ- 
ent roles. While a married woman of a certain class living in the secu- 
lar society, Matrona is expected to have both her ears pierced and adorned 
with earrings. Before entering the monastery of Bassianos as a man who 
wants to become a monk, she has to remove both earrings, since 
monks are not supposed to wear any jewellery. Both Barnabas' question 
and the reaction of the people in the story of Matrona/Babylas, who 
would consider a child wearing earrings a girl, suggest that an individ- 
ual's gender can be defined by her or his appearance. This idea is so well 
established among the persons appearing in the Lives of cross-dressers 
that it becomes the principle sustaining the structures of the texts. The 
conviction held by these persons that appearance, name and behaviour 
make the man and the woman, is what allows the realisation of the 
holy cross-dresser's role, otherwise it would have been impossible for 
the heroines to present themselves as men and be accepted as such. 

In the following analysis, it will be examined how the role of the 
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cross-dresser is performed. In fact, it is the gendered body which 
brings this role into existence. The holy woman can present herself as 
a man and be accepted as such by changing her external appearance. In 
contrast to the other roles of sanctity, during the realisation of which the 
holy women are depicted showing their real selves, the cross-dressed 
saint pretends to be someone she is not; she lies about her gender iden- 
tity, as constructed by name, dress code, general appearance and 
behaviour. 


Making: The First Transformation 


By a large majority the hagiographers of cross-dressers do not fail to 
present explicitly the reasons leading their heroines to become monks. 
The readers or listeners of the texts receive information about these rea- 
sons either from the central heroines themselves or from the narrators 
of their stories. The reasons leading the heroines to cross-dress and enter 
male monasteries are various and can be divided into two main cate- 
gories: social and religious. 

The first category, that of social motives, emanates from the social 
realities of the texts. These motives make cross-dressing a social phe- 
nomenon which arises due to the inequality reigning in a patriarchal soci- 
ety where men enjoy privileges not shared by women, such as inde- 
pendence and freedom of movement. Most heroines who are led by social 
motives to cross-dress are presented by the hagiographers as not hav- 
ing any other choice. To be able to devote themselves entirely to God, 
and thus satisfy their only desire in life, they have to adopt a monk’s 
identity. 

The social motives are two: escape from male control and easy and 
safe travel. Cross-dressing allows Matrona to flee her oppressive hus- 
band and Euphrosyne to escape her father who treats her as a com- 
modity, as a possession that he is about to offer to another man through 
the pact of marriage. Both Matrona and Euphrosyne strongly believe 
that if they go to a nunnery they will be discovered by their male guardians. 
Matrona says: 


Heaven forbid that Dometianos should cause trouble for the convent 
which receives me and thus should keep me from the goal of my salva- 
tion! (tr. Featherstone, in Featherstone and Mango 1996: 22) 
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Minore mpdyuata rtpóoxr 6 Aopetiavic Tfj Aap6avoton ue povij Kai keADor) 
ue TOD oKOTOD tfj; octnpíag yov. (VMatr ch.4) 


Expressing a similar anxiety, Euphrosyne states: 


If I go to a nunnery, my father will seek till he finds me and it will happen 
that he will drag me away to my fiancé. But I will give myself up to a 
male monastery, where no one will think [of finding me]. 


"Eàv étréA80 cic yvvaikeiov Hovactrpiov, 6 rrartrjp uov Sr Épevnc yevóue- 
voc eóprjoet pe Kai ovub &noonåoa ue dià TOv ÓóppiooTóv pov. "AAA Ofbc- 
ui gavti eic Kowvdbiov &v&püv, ónov ovdeic brovoei. (VEuphr ch.9.35 and 
1-3). 


The two heroines' notion that male attire would function as a means of 
concealment which would allow them to escape the men to whom they 
socially belong is justified by the development of the texts' plots. In 
the case of Matrona, the monastery of Bassianos appears to be almost 
the only place assuring her of a calm life away from her husband. As 
soon as she finds herself outside the monastery she is exposed, and as 
a result she runs the danger of being caught by her husband who chases 
her and is determined to take her back. A large part of the remainder of 
Matrona's Life is centred on her endless travels through which she 
attempts to escape her husband. Thus, Matrona's peaceful life in the 
monastery is transformed outside the monastery into a continuous chase. 
As for Euphrosyne, after her disappearance her father looks for her every- 
where, but he never comes to the idea of searching for her in the monastery 
she has entered (VEuphr ch.12.23—27). As a matter of fact, a male 
monastery operates for both Matrona and Euphrosyne as a shelter lib- 
erating them from the male control their societies impose on them. 
Euphrosyne the Younger adopts male attire so that she can move freely 
and more safely in remote places considered dangerous for women trav- 
elling alone. She dresses as a woman again when she decides to leave 
behind her ascetic life in the wilderness and return to town (Constan- 
tinople) where as a woman she is not exposed to danger. After being 
instructed by God, Marina cross-dresses in order to avoid the dangers 
she would come across as a beautiful and young woman who travels 
alone. While disguise serves Euphrosyne the Younger's purpose to trav- 
el without danger, in Marina's case, instead of saving her from problems 
it becomes the source of problems. Her appearance gives the impression 
to the sailors of the ship on which she travels that she is a man of a 
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royal family and therefore rich. They thus plan to throw her into 
sea so that they can snatch the gold that they think she carries. Of co 
in the end the heroine is miraculously saved. 

To the second category belong religious motives which are dire 
linked to personal salvation. The heroines appear to believe that the oni 


way to save their souls is by becoming monks. As has been mentioned 


earlier in this chapter, the desire for salvation is what leads Mary and 
Susanna to enter a male monastery. This, as underscored earlier, is the 
hidden reason for all the heroines’ entry into monasteries. But it is only 
in the cases of Mary and Susanna that salvation through the denial of the 
female self is directly presented as the reason for their decision to become 
monks. 

Theodora the adulteress adopts male attire and enters a male mo- 
nastic community so that she can repent for her sexual sin (avdpéo.v 
obv éavri]v Kat TÉAeCev iva Avon Tfjv &papríav éavtijc. VTheodAl p.43). 
In comparison with the virgin holy cross-dressers, the denial-of-self doc- 
trine through becoming a monk has a different significance in the case 
of Theodora. The monk’s identity, which Theodora adopts, functions 
as an antidote to her sin as a woman. Her sin is related to her corpore- 
ality which is identified with femaleness in patristic writings. Thus 
Theodora chooses to cross-dress in a desperate attempt to hide her female- 
ness of which she is ashamed. She denies her sinful female self 
because she considers it as an obstacle to her salvation. As soon as she 
commits the sin of adultery, Theodora goes to a nunnery and confesses 
her sin to the abbess. Nevertheless, she does not stay in the nunnery to 
repent for her sin as a woman, but CrOSS-dresses in order to enter a 
male monastery and perform her penitence there as a monk (VTheodAl 
p. 26-27). 

The hagiographers of cross-dressers seem to have a strong need to 
justify their heroines’ decision to enter a male monastery. This need 
can be seen in the various methods they employ. As mentioned above, 
they feel obliged to give the reasons for the cross-dressing acts of their 
heroines and for their entry into male monasteries. In some cases they 
even present the entry to a male monastery as the only possible way of 
allowing their heroines to lead a religious life. They overpraise the deeds 
of the holy women who undertake the role of the cross-dresser (cf. the 


té 


For the feminisation of the flesh by the Church Fathers, see Bloch 1991: 37-63. 
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hv Kai £ ò lav, &oré- 
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The [father], [...] cut off the hair of her head and dressed her in the cloth- 
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Pelagios and Theodora-Theodore. This might be related to a common 


monastic practice, according to which a monastic name could begin with 
the same initial as one's secular name (Talbot 2001: 99). Unlike the oth- 
er holy cross-dressers, Matrona and Susanna have names which do not 
have male forms, they thus adopt male names that are very different from 
their initial names, i.e. Babylas and John. Despite the fact that the 
name Euphrosyne has a male form (Euphrosynos), both heroines who 
have this name give themselves completely different names: Smarag- 
dos (Euphrosyne) and John (Euphrosyne the Younger). The male names 
these four heroines (Matrona, Susanna, Euphrosyne and Euphrosyne the 
Younger) choose are the names of martyrs. In the case of Matrona, her 


hagiographer suggests that she adopts the name of the male martyr she 
aspires to imitate: 


She [Matrona] was now completely transformed into a man and bore a man's 
name, Babylas. For like the valiant and holy martyr of Christ, the holy instruc- 
tor of those meek and blessed youths, or like Eleazar, the teacher and 
companion of the seven youths in the Old Testament, so also did Matrona 
accomplish feats of endurance and asceticism in a frail body. (tr. Feather- 
stone, in Featherstone and Mango 1996: 22-23) 


cic ävõpa ueraoxnporic9eicav ÓAnv Kai &vópóc þépovoav dSvoua Ba6vAGc 
EKQAEITO’ Go7rep yàp ékeivoc 6 yevvaioc rob Xpiotov tepdpaptue, ó iepo- 
TIPET Kai TOV TPAÉWV Kai HAKAPÍWV naíóov &AEÍTTNG, T] 6 Tv Entd Taí- 
dwv KATH Tov vópov TatdevTIs Kal OVVAYWVIOTÀÇ "EAeáGapoc, obtwc Kai 


abr] £v do8_evodvti owpaTi Thy kaprepíav Kal TH GoKnow KatwpSwoev. 
(VMatr ch.4) 


The issue of name is an important part of the heroines’ new identities: 
it is a prerequisite for their treatment by the others as men. The male 
names they adopt allow them to exist socially as men and be placed in 
male contexts, such as the monasteries they enter. One of the questions 


the abbots ask the heroines when they arrive at their monasteries is about 
their names: 


The blessed Philip said to her: “What is your name?” And she said: “I am 
called John.” The brothers who were present said: “You have a fine name. 
May you also acquire its distinction.” 


Aéye ATH 6 uakápioc Dirt Ti TÒ Svoud cov. Å 8 eÎnev "Ieotvvrc ko^otpon. 
oi 6& rapsotóec GdeApoi sinov kaAóv óvopa £xeic, éàv Kai tiv npoaípe- 
o xtrjon. (VSus ch.4) 
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The heroines’ male names also distinguish their new identities as 
monks and mark the beginning of their monastic lives. In the above pas- 
sage from the Life of Susanna, the monks associate name with con- 
duct: the name John which means “God’s grace”, should belong to a per- 
son who could lead a godly life. Susanna, who becomes an exemplary 
monk and finally dies as a martyr, shows that her male name is in accor- 
dance with both her conduct and death. l 

The scene of disguise is the point where the theatrical behaviour of 
the holy cross-dresser begins. The cenobitic holy cross-dressers’ stage 
is the monastery where they perform before both a number of monks 
and laypeople who visit their monastery. As for the solitary cross-dressers 
Pelagia and Euphrosyne the Younger (Euphrosyne becomes both a ceno- 
bitic and a solitary cross-dresser), their place of performance is either 
the cell (Pelagia) or the desert (Euphrosyne the Younger). In the com- 
plete isolation of her small cell, Pelagia has herself as the main specta- 
tor of her male religious performance. Her second spectator is her hagiog- 
rapher James (cf. above, Chapter 2). 

While in the desert, Euphrosyne the Younger has three spectators of 
her performance: the desert father whose disciple she becomes, the 
servant of her actual father who meets her when he is looking for her but 
does not recognise her and Satan. Satan is the only one who knows about 
her female identity and therefore cannot be deceived by her male per- 
formance which he sees as a mockery of men (VEuphrlun ch. 14). Even- 
tually Satan manages to stop Euphrosyne’s male performance. His knowl- 
edge of her secret provides him with the power to do so: he can reveal 
to her spiritual father the truth about her female identity and thus prove 
her male performance ineffective. Just before this occurs, Euphrosyne 
leaves her spiritual father secretly, changes her appearance from male 
to female, and enters a nunnery. l 

The heroines’ lives in their places of performance (monastic com- 
munity, isolated cell and desert) do not prove easy: they constitute a long- 
lasting and painful struggle to which the hagiographers devote a con- 
siderable part of the narrative: 


And when the day broke, she was asked to water the garden and she watered 
it after she pumped water from the well. And the third hour came and she 
chanted with the brothers and she went to the bakery and having rotated the 
millstone, she ground the wheat and baked the bread; and she chanted the 
sixth hour and she went to the kitchen and cooked the vegetables. She chant- 
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ence, was aware of the presence of a woman in his monastery 
VMatr ch.6). The heroines’ holy conduct results in their total accept- 
nce by the members of their communities who admire them and 


trive to imitate them: 


The multitude of the brethren there marvelled at her struggles, taking into 
account, as was right, the fact that a eunuch, one frail by nature, endeav- 
oured not only to vie with them in ascetic labours, but strove to do yet more, 
fasting patiently and taking little nourishment, tempering his anger and resist- 
ing desires, abiding in prayer, abounding in love, most eager in obedience, 
persevering in labours ofthe earth and, greater than all these things, not giv- 
ing in to the despair that besets those who practice continence. [...] They 
strove to imitate and gave heed to her way of life as to a most important les- 
son. (tr. Featherstone, in Featherstone and Mango 1996: 23) 


EGatpaCe Tò t&v GdEAPav nAfj9oc, Xoyi;óuevov, ox eikóc, Sti ebvobxoc àvrip 
xai trjv bow do8evic obk £&io0009801 adtoic uóvov Ev roic &OKNTIKOÑG nóvoic 
£orroóbaCev, HAAG Kal TAEOV TI Éxeiw E™IAOVEIKEL, VNOTEDWV HEV KAPTEPIKÕÇ, 
tpodic 5& ueroAvaui6évov óAfync, Svuod Te kpatõv Kai Er1Svptong ur] d7ta- 
vóuevoc, TPODELX A) TPOOKAPTEPHY, T yt TÄOVTÕV, TPÒG brrakor|v eorrpó- 
Svpoc, toig 8& MAvoic Tic yç EyKAPTEPSv kai Tò pEICov roov Ti roAeuobor 
10i £éykpocrevopévoic AKndia ur xo vobuevoc: [...] uiueioSot 86 Eomtevdov xod 
wc &ibaokoq ueyiotr npoosixov ti adtic moArteia. (VMatr ch.4) 


The heroines' austere ascetic lives provide them with a new appear- 
ance which is even more masculine than the appearance they had 
when they arrived at their monasteries. The forms of their bodies are 
completely transformed: their initial youth and beauty, which could reveal 
their female identity to the persons who knew them as women, fade away. 
Thus Paphnutios, for example, fails to recognise his own daughter: 
*He did not recognise her at all for her beauty had withered from her 
abstinence” (GAwc yàp obk £yvopioev adtiy ði 16 uio pav8fjvoa TO KaAAOG 
abdtiic bd tfj; £ykpareíac. VEuphr ch.14.6—7). 

When most of the cenobitic cross-dressers reach the peak of their 
monastic careers and are considered by their fellow monks as perfect 
monks, unexpected things happen to them: Euphrosyne the Younger is 
elected abbot of her monastery, Matrona's female identity is revealed, 
Mary, Susanna and Theodora are accused of being involved in sexual 
scandals. These incidents change their lives dramatically, since they 
are immediately forced to leave their monasteries. 

For the next thirty-three years of her life, Euphrosyne the Younger/John 
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performs as a solitary cross-dresser. During this new form of monastic 
life, Euphrosyne/John is confronted with new difficulties: 


But she engages again in new struggles. [...] She did not neglect her bod- 
ily pains. [...] For the place was deserted and harsh in every way. [...] 
Carrying the pot on her shoulders, she brought the water to the father from 
far away, as much as three miles. 


véwv Ò’ pcc ayovu Kai t&v Grrreroa [...] o05& TOV OWUATIKÕV kónov Tlué- 
^a. [...] 'Epriuov yàp xod oxAnpod MAVTÁTNAOI roO TÓNOV ka8sotnkótoc, 
[...] £kefvn Td kepáuiov roic uoi; HiaBactaCovea Kai ztóppo9ev wc amd 
piAÍcv UGA Tpiv TÒ dwp TH rra tpl StexduiCev. ( VEuphrlun ch.11) 


The femaleness of Matrona/Babylas is disclosed by a divine dream both 
to her abbot Bassianos and to a fellow abbot of his. The truth and 
divinity of both dreams are confirmed, when after an extended prayer, 
Bassianos opens the Gospel and finds the following passage: 


The Kingdom of Heaven is like leaven, which a woman took and hid in three 
measures of meal, till the whole was leavened. (Lk. 13.21; tr. Feather- 
stone, in Featherstone and Mango 1996: 26) 


'Ouoía éotiv f] 6aciAeía TGv obpavaev Coun, flv AaBotoa yovi Éxpuwev cic 
&Aeópov o&ta Tpia, Ew ob &Cnuo8n SAov. (VMatr ch.6) 


Bassianos reads the above quoted simile as an allegory of Matrona's 
male performance: the three measures of meal in which the biblical 
woman hides leaven is the disguise in which Matrona hides her female 
sex. Matrona's female identity is thus revealed through the same signs 
which led her to hide her femaleness and enter a male monastery. As 
mentioned above (p. 101), she decided to cross-dress after having a divine 
dream which suggested to her that she should find shelter in a male 
monastery. Like Bassianos, she verified the message of her dream when, 
after a long prayer, she opened up the Gospel and came upon a passage 
saying that Christ's followers should deny themselves. This Matrona, as 
already stated, interpreted as denial of her femaleness. 

The revelation of her true sex causes Matrona great regret, since 
this results in the end of her life as a cenobitic monk: 


She moaned, saying, *Woe is me, wretch that I am! For I am cast out as 
one unworthy. Woe is me, miserable one that I am! For it has been discov- 
ered what I am, and I am no longer counted a brother among the brethren; 
no longer am I thought to be a eunuch, nor to be addressed as Babylas, but 
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am soon once again to be a woman and to be called Matrona." (tr. Feather- 
stone, in Featherstone and Mango 1996: 26) 


o1£v&Covca ÉAeyev: *Oluoi ti &9Aíq, St &rroppírtopot óc avaEia: ofuot 
TH ramp, ČTI éyvóo9n 6 eiui, Kai obkéri Óc GBEAHOS roic GSEAhoic dia- 
Aéyopa, OWKETI WE ebvobxoc vootuot xod Ba6vAGc devono, GAA TAAIV 
yovr] ópGuot xod Matp@va Karobpou.” (VMatr ch.7) 


Matrona sees the unmasking of her femaleness and the consequent 
loss of her male self as a downfall. She falls from the status of a respect- 


_ed monk to that of a woman who is deemed unworthy of being a mem- 


ber of Bassianos' monastic community. 

Mary/Marinos, Susanna/John and Theodora/Theodore have a more 
unpleasant experience than Matrona. They are accused of deflowering 
other women. Mary/Marinos, Susanna/John and Theodora/Theodore are 
confronted with the choice of either denying the accusations or of accept- 
ing them. Either choice entails certain risks. To reject the accusations 
endangers the heroines' lives as men, since in order to prove the charges 
wrong, they have to disclose their female sex. Of course, in this way they 
avoid punishment. To accept the accusations, on the other hand, 
affirms their male selves but leads to the loss of their status as exem- 
plary monks and results in harsh punishments. l 

Susanna/John chooses the first avenue: she proves her innocence 
by showing her female body naked to four other women who come to 
the monastery for this reason (VSus ch.9). In contrast, not only do the 
other two heroines not attempt to refute the accusations raised against 
them, they even admit that they are guilty. When the abbot asks Mary/Mari- 
nos whether she deflowered the daughter of an innkeeper, Mary/Mari- 
nos falls on the floor and says: “Forgive me, Father, for I have been mis- 
led as a human being” (Lvyxwpnodv uoi, maTEp, STi óc &vOporoc 
&nAavij8nv. VMar ch.11.89—90). 

Being considered unworthy to stay in their communities, Mary/Mari- 
nos and Theodora/Theodore are expelled from the monasteries. Both 
heroines stay outside their monasteries where their marginalisation is 
exposed to everybody who passes by: 


Those entering the monastery used to ask him, “Why are you sitting out- 
doors?" To which he would reply, *Because I fornicated and have been 
expelled from the monastery." (tr. Constas 1996: 9) 


Oi obv eioepxóusevoi èv tQ povactnpiw npótov adtdv Aéyovtec: "Aux ti Ebo 
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KaSe1;” Kai ÉAeyev: "Ort énópvevoa kai żEebAń 3 Ü i 
rj&nv £k Tod uovaotnpíov." 
(VMar ch.12.93—96) i 


While living outside their monasteries "enduring the freezing cold and 
the burning heat" (bzréueve 10 yõxoç Kai tov Kabowva. VMar ch.12 93) 
in order to play the role of the penitent, both heroines are also forced to 
undertake the role of the father. Each of the women who accused either 
Mary/Marinos or Theodora/Theodore of impregnating her gives birth to 
a male child which is left to the alleged father. The raising of the child 
makes both heroines' lives even harder and their punishment harsher 

After some years this punishment is considered sufficient by their fel- 
low monks and the heroines are readmitted to the monastery. They are 

however, still regarded as being tainted with sin and therefore they are 
treated as the lowest of monks. The abbot of Mary/Marinos says to her: 


On account of the sin which you have committed, you are not worthy to 
resume your former position here. Nevertheless, on account of the brethren’s 
love, I accept you back into our ranks, but only as the last and least of all. 
(tr. Constas 1996: 10) 


Ot ei KE10¢ orfjvoi eic TOV rtpGTóv Gov tónov Bix Thy Gpaptiav fjv émpa- 
tac O1 dé THY &yánmv TOV &SeA Gv, déxouat oe botepov rtávtov elc Tov 
xavóva. (VMar ch.16.118—121) 


Mary/Marinos is asked to perform the most menial tasks of the monastery 
followed by her alleged child (VMar ch.17.125—126), whereas Theo- 
dora/Theodore is shut up with the child in the innermost cell of the 
monastery (VTheodAl p.40). 

As the examples of Euphrosyne the Younger, Matrona, Susanna Mary. 
Theodora and Euphrosyne show, the presence of a woman in a male 
monastery, albeit disguised, is quite problematic. For Euphrosyne the 
Younger, Matrona and Susanna it is not possible to spend their whole 
lives in a male monastic community because they cannot escape from 
their femaleness, despite the fact that they skilfully hide it. Being a 
woman, Euphrosyne avoids becoming an abbot and in order to do that 
she has to leave the monastery. In the case of Matrona, God appears to 
wish that her female identity not remain hidden for ever. This fact 
manifests that as a woman Matrona is in reality not allowed to live among 
monks, even though she manages to become the exemplary monk. As 
for Susanna, it is no coincidence that she is the only monk of her cons 
munity who becomes a laywoman's object of desire, a fact that leads 
to the end of Susanna's life as a monk. 
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The other three heroines, Mary, Theodora and Euphrosyne, who nev- 
- abandon the life of the monk, unwillingly cause serious problems 
or their monastic communities. By being accused of getting involved 
i sexual scandals, both Mary and Theodora endanger the good reputa- 
on of their monasteries, considered as pious places with monks dis- 
nguished for their holiness. The innkeeper whose daughter accuses 
ary/Marinos of impregnating her goes to Mary's/Marinos' monastery 
nd shouts the following words: 


“Where is that charlatan, that pseudo-Christian, whom you call a Christian?" 
When one of the stewards came to meet him, he said, “Welcome.” But the 
[innkeeper] replied, “The hour was an evil one in which I made your acquain- 
tance." In like manner he said to the father superior, *May I never see anoth- 
er monk," and other such things. (tr. Constas 1996: 9) 


“Tob otv éxeivoc Ó TAKVOG, Ó wevboxpio Tta vóc, ÖV AÉYETE xpioTiavóv;" ‘Oc 
8& cuvijvrnoev abr 6 &mokpioáptioc, Aéyet acorG* "Kai fjA9ec." "Exeivoc 
è Edcyev "Kaxtj dpa ovvérvxov byiv”. 'Ocaótoc dé Kai Tov fjyoouevov 


Zreyev Str “MÌ vévortó pot ét1 ibeiv povaxov” Kai Soa To1adta. (VMar 
ch.10.70—75) 


Euphrosyne, on the other hand, stimulates desire among her fellow monks 
and is punished for this by being kept in an isolated cell. She is not 
allowed to participate in the monastery's communal life. Thus, even 
though she lives within the monastery, her religious life is that of the 
solitary rather than that of the cenobitic monk. Euphrosyne's presence 
in a male monastery proves even more dangerous and problematic 
than that of the other cross-dressers, since it threatens the piety of the 


other monks. 


Remaking: The Second Transformation 


Being unable to continue their male performances, the heroines whose 
femaleness is exposed (Matrona and Susanna) or is about to be disclosed 
(Euphrosyne the Younger) return to their initial gender role. They become 
women once more and are recognised as such by just remaking their 
appearance; “having immediately put away the clothes of men, [...] 
she wore again the clothes of women" (rà Tv à&vOpóv abdsic &rroSeuévn 
[...] vovaikGv àpibíoic náv kooperar. VEuphrIun ch.16). These hero- 
ines’ second gender transformation, which is achieved through the sin- 
gle act of changing clothes, is even easier than their first gender trans- 
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formation for which some more effort was needed. 

At the beginning of their religious careers as women all three hero- 
ines, Matrona, Susanna and Euphrosyne the Younger, enter a female 
monastic community and are accepted unconditionally. The superiors of 
the nunneries are not portrayed as asking them about their names and 
the reasons that led them to become nuns, as is the case with the abbots 
of the monasteries which they entered earlier (Matrona and Susanna). 
These facts make the heroines’ entry into a nunnery seem self-evident 
and more natural than their entry into a male community. 

Now in their new monastic environments, the three heroines, who 
used to be exemplary monks, become exemplary nuns: 


Now, having entered that monastery, the blessed Matrona so devoted her- 
self to humility and asceticism and nobility of conduct, and so did she shine 
with virtues, that the sisters, in their admiration for her life and their love 
for her on account of her noble struggles and fitting manners, asserted that 
upon the decease of their mother superior they would submit themselves 
to her as guide and leader and spiritual mother. (tr. Featherstone, in Feath- 
erstone and Mango 1996: 31) 


Obroc obv &reA9000a fj paKapia Matpava eic Td uovaotrjipiov, TOOOŬTOV 
Tfj TATEIVOOEI Kai KoKroet Kai TH &yaij roAteia EédwxKev Eavtiyy Kai dié- 
Aapnev Todi ApETAiIC, cx Kal Tic &beA xc SavuaCoboac Tov Biov adtiic Kal 
dia robc &vyaSoUc kai EmetKeic adtiic dyvac Kai pórtovc ÅAYATÓOAÇ atv 
dtioxupiCouévac Aéyetv, órt ETX TÀV TeAevti]v Tic rtepiobonc abtüv yov- 
uévnc tatty brotéooew éavràc xai adtiv Éxew óðnyòv xai fiyovuévnv Kal 
untépa nvevuatikýv. (VMatr ch.11) 


The three heroines are destined once again to leave their monastic 
communities for reasons which are once more related to their identities. 
As a Christian woman, Susanna is removed from her nunnery and is 
made to undergo countless tortures. The holy conduct of Matrona and 
Euphrosyne the Younger as nuns and their ability to perform miracles 
result in their becoming famous and popular. Very soon their life-stories 
are revealed and they cannot hide themselves any longer. Matrona is 
traced by her husband who arrives at her nunnery and looks for her. 
She runs away secretly but it is impossible for her to hide since her pious 
conduct is celebrated wherever she goes and her appearance is widely 
known, facts that allow Dometianos to follow her easily. Eventually 
Matrona manages to escape by changing not only places but also her 
clothes: 
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Hearing that she had betaken herself to the Holy Places (for her fame 
made her conspicuous everywhere) [...] [Dometianos] came at once to 
Jerusalem and learned from certain pious women that she was there. For 
they told him that her stature was tall and fine, her garment of hair, her 
skin white, and her countenance bright and joyous, and thereby he under- 
stood that she was the blessed one, and he inquired after her abode. [...] Now, 
when the blessed Matrona learned that he had come thither, women dis- 
patched by him having so informed her, she was seized with great fear; 
and changing her attire she went to the region of Beirut. (tr. Featherstone, 
in Featherstone and Mango 1996: 32-33, 34) 


'Akoócac yàp adtiy roic &yfoic tóroiç TapabebANKéevan,— yàp phun avra 
Xod þavepàv &rofei-[...] $9ávei TH "IepooóNvua KaKEioE napå Tivwv 9eo- 
cebovoey yuvaikdv paSdv abt civar ÉAeyov yap abt®, ón fj uv puto 
adtijc ównAr oTi Kai &voóyox keiiévn, TÒ dé dópeua tpixivov, TÒ dé xpõua 
Aevkóv, Td 5 mpdawmov iħapòv Kai TeprVov. "Ex TOUTWV obv ovveic abti]v 
elvan tiv uaKapiay, Td raórnc katayóyiov &rvov9ávero. [...] Madovoa 5E Å 
uakapío Matpõva «ákeiog abtov £AAv8évou, yovoakav atf] unvvoacdv 
Tap’ adtod &rreo ra uévov, dBW ovoxe8eioo TtOAAQ, THV éc8fjra ETOH- 
diacapévn mapayivetar eic tù uépn Bnputod. (VMatr ch.14) 


Disguise thus plays an important role in the case of Matrona, since it is 
the means through which she manages to flee from Dometianos. In 
particular, male disguise has for Matrona even further significance, 
strongly related to her concept of religious life. Later in her Life, she is 
presented as changing the form of her attire once more (though not to 
avoid Dometianos who, after Matrona's arrival in Beirut, disappears 
from the plot of the Life). The change occurs when Matrona, having 
founded her own monastic community with rules based on that of her 
former abbot Bassianos, receives from Bassianos the clothes which 
she and the members of her community should wear. These are male gir- 
dles of dark leather and male white cloaks (VMatr ch.51), exactly the 
monastic attire Matrona used to wear while she was a monk of Bassianos' 
community. 

After Euphrosyne the Younger has become famous in an attempt to 
hide herself she gives up her role as a cenobitic nun and undertakes the 
role of the solitary. In doing so she acts in the same way as she did when 
she left her first monastic community. Now as a woman she cannot 
lead her solitary life in the desert, a place which is reserved for male soli- 
taries, but in an isolated cell that she builds under the earth (VEuphr- 
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Jun ch.16). She does not, however, manage to remain hidden; many peo- 
ple arrive from afar to receive her blessings and be instructed by her. 
One of them is the emperor who visits her regularly. Wishing to avoid 
her worldly fame and to be entirely alone so that she can be wholly devot- 
ed to God, Euphrosyne secretely moves to another cell which has the 
dimensions of a tomb. There she undergoes an even harsher ascetic 
life than before (VEuphrlun ch.28). The emperor, who is looking for her, 
finally manages to find out where she is. He visits her and tries unsuc- 
cessfully to convince her to leave her cell (VEuphrlun chs.29-31). Even- 
tually in order to avoid the turmoil of a Scythian attack, Euphrosyne 
again abandons her cell and moves to an even smaller one, where after 
renewed hard ascetic practices she becomes seriously ill and dies (VEuphr- 
lun chs.34—36). 

As is obvious, all three heroines, Susanna, Matrona and Euphrosyne 
the Younger, have rather more adventurous lives as nuns than as monks. 
As a nun, Susanna is arrested and led to martyrdom. She has to testify 
for her faith and undergoes one torture after another until she dies. The 
nun Matrona is continuously chased by her husband of whom she is 
afraid and always has to travel alone. Euphrosyne the Younger also 
behaves like someone who is chased; her enemy is worldly fame, which 
she tries to avoid by changing cells. 


Unmaking: The Unmasking of the Cross-Dressers? Sex 


In the case of Euphrosyne, Marina, Mary, Pelagia and Theodora, male 
monastic attire and performance function as a means of hiding their 
femaleness until the time of their deaths. Since these heroines begin and 
end their religious careers as monks, either solitary or cenobitic, the role 
of the cross-dresser impels and structures the entire narrative of their 
Lives. The development of the plots of these holy women's Lives is 
almost exclusively based on the performance of the religious role of 
the cross-dresser.'' 

Even though these heroines pass as monks until the end of their monas- 
tic careers and their earthly lives, the need for the uncovering of their 
female sex is as acute as it is in the Lives of the cross-dressers whose 


" The Life of Pelagia constitutes the only exception, since there substantial narrative 
space is devoted to her role as a prostitute (cf. above, Chapter 2). 
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sex is revealed during their lifetime. The unmasking of the cross-dressers 
sex, either before or after their death, is a vital constituent of the narra- 
tive. The narratives examined here are structured and developed ina way 
that leads to the revelation of the heroines' sex, which is expected from 
the audiences of the Lives. That their lives as monks prove problemat- 
ic for most of the heroines discussed here, creates a need for the dis- 
closure of their female selves which allows the main plots or subplots 
texts to reach the necessary closures. 
i eus Life among the ones discussed here in which the uncover- 
ing of the female self does not constitute an issue is that of Marina. 
This occurs because Marina/Marinos is not confronted with any of the 
problems that the other heroines have in their monasteries. She is accused 
neither of arousing erotic desire (Euphrosyne) nor of having any erotic 
relations (Mary, Susanna, Theodora). She is not elected abbot (Euphrosyne 
the Younger) and her femaleness is not exposed by a divine sign Veet) 
As mentioned earlier, Marina/Marinos voluntarily abandons her male 
monastic community some months before her death with the num 
of returning to her home-town and dying there. Thus the events whic 
would have made the disclosure of Marina's sex in the course of the nar- 
ive necessary are absent from the Life. 
ced the Lives of the heroines who die as foni, the reve- 
lation of their true sex occurs towards the end of these texts plots. In 
other words, the closure of the narrative coincides with the uncovering 
of the heroines’ female identities. As soon as the heroines’ relatives and/or 
fellow monks become aware of their femaleness, the plots of their Lives 
are brought to an end. Euphrosyne's father Paphnutios at last finds his 
lost daughter, while Theodora's husband finds his lost wife. The 2 
cence of both Mary and Theodora is proved, while the persons who 
accused them are "rightly" punished and justice thus is given. 

The place where the heroines’ femaleness is disclosed is their pane 
Their female sex is revealed either just before they die (Euphrosyne an 
Theodora) or immediately after their deaths (Mary and Pelagia). In most 
cases the heroines’ femaleness is betrayed by their bodies which are 
uncovered and exposed to the male gaze while they are prepared for 
burial. The only heroine who avoids the exposure of her naked body - 
Euphrosyne. After she has revealed her identity to her father, she as : 
him to prepare her body for burial himself and not let anybody else touc 
or see it (VEuphr ch.17.6—7). The other heroines' sex, which they man- 
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aged to hide throughout their whole lives under a monk’s cassock and 
through their pious performances, is revealed by their naked bodies which 
function as signs strongly related to their true identities. In the Lives of 
Mary, Pelagia and Theodora, the naked female body acts out an impor- 
tant narrative function; it is the means that leads the plot to the neces- 
sary closure. The naked female body plays a vital role also in the Life 
of Susanna. It is the medium through which her innocence is proved and 
the continuation of her religious career is enabled. In the example of 
Susanna, the display of her breasts before other pious women brings to 
an end a subplot of the Life and marks the beginning of a new subplot 
in which Susanna undertakes another role of female sanctity. 

The scenes in which the heroines’ femaleness is uncovered are 
highly theatrical: 


Thus Paphnutios went and fell upon the low bed where Smaragdos was laid 
and kissed him tenderly saying: “Pray for me, brother, my lord, that God 
may give me consolation for my child, because my soul has not yet been 
healed from distress.” [...] She said to him: “Since God arranged my affairs 
according to his will and fulfilled my wish, I want you from today to be 
without grief on account of your daughter Euphrosyne. For I, the humble, 
am she. [...] I made an arrangement with the abbot that, because I have a 
large fortune, I would give it to this place if I should be raised up spiritual- 
ly. So do now give it to the monastery [...]." When Paphnutios heard these 
things, he was paralysed by surprise and fell on the floor as if he were dead. 
Agapios came running and threw water on his face. As soon as he made him 
come to his senses, he said: “What is wrong, my lord?” And he said: “Let 
me die here, for I saw wondrous things today.” He stood and fell upon her 
holy face and moistened it with tears; he shouted saying: “Woe is me, my 
sweetest child. [...].” On hearing this Agapios staying speechless, ran cry- 
ing to the abbot to tell him what had happened. The abbot came quickly and 
fell upon her holy corpse and shouted saying: “Bride of Christ...” 


‘Amed Sav obv 6 Iadvoóbrioc koi émiteciov tQ OKIUTOÕÍW ÈV © dvéxerto 6 
Euápayõoç, kocrepíAei abtov Aéywv' “EbEar brrép uo, kúpi GdEA GE, iva Gon 
Hor 6 cóc napauvíav repi Tod rékvov pov, ÖT! ow aneSepanev9n f "V 
uov Tig Arme." [...] Aéyet abt@: ""Ezreibr] 6 cóc Qkovóunoev Tà KAT’ Ee wc 
HSEANOEY, kai ETArpwoev Thy &urv &rigupíav, BobAopat AouTOV čAvnov elvat 
o£ Gm tç orjuepov xápiv Thc Svyatpdc¢ Gov Edppootyne. 'Eyó yap eig f 
taneh. [...] 'Erreior] 66 ovveta&duny TĚ fiyovuévo St1 Exw TEPAYUATA TOÀ- 
Aà xoi i oikoboun8à Si5wp1 adt& eic Tov TÓNOV todtov, Dóc arbràx TH Kotvo- 
biw. [...] ‘Qc obv fikovoev tadta ó Hadvoorioc, bd TÄS ExmrArEEwc nappe: 
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9n Kai Érreoev xopiod Woei vexpóc. Apamd dé ó "Ayárrioc Kai Bwp rtpocgvé- 
yKac adtod TH čys, avéotnoev adtov Aéyov “Ti Éxeic, Kúp,” ‘O dé einev 
“Edoaté pe 65s &roSaveiv, öt eibov rrapáboEa npåyuata onpepov.” 
'Avac tà obv Kal &rireoóv TH &yiw abtiic MpoowMw Kai ÖÁKPVOI TOTO 6pé- 
xov, 8660 Aéywv “Oipor, TExvov pov yAvkbractov. [...]" Taðta &kobcac 6 'Ayá- 
moc Kai £veóc yevouevoc, KAaiwv pape mpdc Tov ÅYOÚLEVOV rà ToO Tpáy- 
uactoc acvayyéAruv. EASA odv 6 fjyoóuevoc £v orovbr) kai émimeowv TO Kyiw 
abtiic oxnvouati, ÉkpaEev Aéyov: “Nbudn Xpiotoð...” (VEuphr ch.16.28—31, 
ch.17.2—5 and 7-9, ch.18.13-18, ch.19.23-26) 


The hagiographer of Euphrosyne creates such a lively scene in the above 
passage that it gives the impression that it is enacted on a stage before 
the reader's or the listener's eyes. The setting is Euphrosyne's/Smarag- 
dos’ cell where there is a low bed on which the sick heroine is lying. This 
scene is entered and left by different persons for various reasons. The 
first person who comes into the cell is Paphnutios. The purpose of his 
visit is to receive final emotional support from the dying monk. As soon 
as he enters the cell, Paphnutios falls next to Euphrosyne's/Smarag- 
dos’ bed and begins kissing the dying monk. 

When Paphnutios is informed that the person consoling him for the 
loss of his daughter is his own daughter, he experiences such a strong 
feeling of surprise that he faints. At this moment another person enters 
the scene, Agapios, who tries to make him recover. When Paphnutios 
comes to his senses, he is a different person: he is morally converted. 
Being edified by the holy conduct of his daughter, whom, as he now 
realises, he had in fact never lost, he is prepared to stay in her cell for- 
ever and die there. Fulfilling Euphrosyne's will, he later gives a great 
part of his possessions to the monastery and distributes the rest to oth- 
er monasteries, churches and poor-houses. He finally moves to his daugh- 
ter's cell where he stays until his death ten years later. He is then 
buried beside his daughter (VEuphr ch.21). 

Through Paphnutios’ laments over the body of his dead daughter, 
Agapios, too becomes aware of a new knowledge, which also has the 
effect on him of surprise rendering him speechless. Now he knows that 
Smaragdos, whose tutor he has been, is not a man but a woman and, in 
addition, that she is the lost daughter of the man she has been consol- 
ing for so many years. Agapios' first reaction is to leave the cell. He runs 
to the abbot with the intention of sharing with him his new and unex- 
pected knowledge. The abbot, in turn, comes into the cell in order to 
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lament over the heroine's dead body and to ask her not to forget her 
fellow monks and to intercede so that they may also reach the state of 
holiness (VEuphr ch.19.26—30). 

The moral transformation which Paphnutios undergoes is also 
experienced by Theodora's husband who, after her death and burial, 
enters her cell where he leads a pious life until he dies. As is the case 
with Paphnutios, whose corpse is placed next to that of his beloved daugh- 
ter, the dead body of Theodora's husband is buried next to that of Theodo- 
ra. The knowledge that both men acquire concerning the conduct of 
the heroines changes their lives dramatically; they undergo a reversal. 
The two men are released from the great distress that the heroines’ dis- 
appearance from their lives caused them. They also give up their secu- 
lar lives and become monks. 

In the closure of Mary's Life the effects of the feeling of surprise 
are also intense. Mary's/Marinos' fellow monks are startled to find a 
female body under the cassock of the monk Marinos: 


Going to his cell, they found him dead, and informed the superior, saying, 
"Brother Marinos has died". But the [superior] said, *In what state did his 
wretched soul depart? What defence can he make for the sin that he com- 
mitted?" [Having thus spoken, the superior then] directed that [Marinos] 
be buried. But as they were preparing to wash him, they discovered that he 
was a woman, and shrieking, they all began to cry out in a single voice, *Lord 
have mercy”. The superior, hearing their cries asked them, “What troubles 
you so?" And they said, *Brother Marinos is a woman." Drawing near and 
seeing [for himself], the [superior] cast himself down at her feet, and with 
many tears cried out, "Forgive me, for I have sinned against you. I shall lie 
dead here at your holy feet until such time as I hear forgiveness for all the 
wrongs that I have done you." And while he was uttering many such 
lamentations, as well as things yet more remarkable, a voice spoke to him 
saying, “Had you acted knowingly, this sin would not be forgiven you. But 
since you acted unknowingly, your sin is forgiven." The superior there- 
upon sent [word] to the innkeeper to come and see him. When he arrived, 
the superior said to him, “Marinos is dead.” The innkeeper replied, “May 
God forgive him, for he has made of my house a desolation.” But the supe- 
rior said to him, “You must repent, brother, for you have sinned before God. 
You also incited me by your words, and for your sake I also sinned, for Mari- 
nos is a woman.” Hearing this, the innkeeper was astonished and won- 
dered greatly at his words. And the superior took the innkeeper and 
showed him that [Marinos] was a woman. At this [the innkeeper] began to 
lament and to marvel at what had happened. (tr. Constas 1996: 11) 
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"ATEASOVIWV Bb abtGv elc TÒ KEAALOV AdTOD, Ebpov adToV TEAsIwIÉVTA xod 
AnHyYEIAav TH fiyouuévo Aéyovtec ór1 ó &óeAdóc Mapivoc ECEAGUSN] 'O 
BE elev “Apa Tc &mfjA9ev fj à8A io pox?) adtod; Toiav ANONO Eyer 
Sodvar nepi Tic å&uaptiaç hc ënpačev;” Mpooetage SE xndevdijvat URON, Kai 
oc fjA8ov ånoroðoa abtdy, £ópov S11 yvvrj Eot1 Kai ESporSnoav Rate 
vto m&vtec kp&Geiv Kai Aéyet in þwvý "Kópie &Aénoov". 'O 8 fivotievoc 
&kobcac Apwta adtods Agywv' “Ti £oriv 6 ëxete;” Oi SE emo “Ott à 
à8EA óc Mapivoc yuvrj £otv". "EA8Gv obv Kai ibGv Eppryev cany HON 
cic Tovs rtóbac atbrfic LETH SaKpbwv TOAADV 606v kal AEYOv' EUV XEN OO 
uoi čti fiuaprov cic oé Ode &r098vrjoKw eic Tob &yfovc cov ztóbac sus » 
&Kovow coyxópnotv dv énAnupéAnoa sic o£". Kai Tt0AAà toiaŬra Kai TAEI- 
ova TobTwv óbvpouévov, fjA8ev abtQ ovi] Aéyovcar “Ei uiv cidwc bs 
Enpatac, odk àv cvvexopri9n coi fj &uaptia Str SE uÀ Eidwc¢ TOUT iod 
Eac, ovvexepri8n cov fj épapría". "Errguwe dé 6 rjyoouevoc npóc i Táv- 
Doxa Tod £A8eiv mpdc adtdv Kai, £ASóvroc abTOD, Aéyet adt@ 6 fIVOULEVOS: 
Idod ó Mapivoc anéSavev”. 'O dé mávõoğ Aéyer “O Osóc ovyxXwprion abtóv, 
611 Épnuov tov oikóv pov Katéotnoev”. AÉyei adTH 6 TyOOHEVOS “Meta- 
vonooy, aderdé, 6v fjuaprec évorniov tod cob" Kaye yap toic APIS i 
ovvertiipec Kai #uaptov Évekév oov 6 yàp Mapivoc yuvrj otv”. quom wor 
cac 6 iávboE Ékrnkroc yevóuevoc EGabpaCev Eri tois MENON kol na 
abtov 6 hyobpevos Ze1ev abtov Sti yvvý éotiv. "Hp§ato obv kókeivoc 
SdbpecSar Kai SavudCe eri tQ veyovóri. (VMar chs. 18—20.139-167) 


This passage contains the theatrical elements which also appear in the 
scene of recognition from the Life of Euphrosyne." In both Cases the 
scene takes place in the heroine’s cell where she lies dead. Mary s cell, 
like that of Euphrosyne, is entered by various people for different rea- 
sons. First some of the heroine’s fellow monks come to her cell in 
order to see how she is and find her dead. Their first reaction is is inform 
their superior about it. The abbot's response to Mary/Marinos death is 
highly ironic and this was most probably perceived by the audience of 
the Life. In the abbot's eyes Mary/Marinos is a sinner who lost the chance 
of salvation. He changes his mind about Mary/Marinos when his monks 
tell him that Marinos is a woman. He then enters her cell in order to ver- 
ify this new and surprising information by seeing her naked body with 
his own eyes. His conversion which follows is quite spectacular. Like 
Paphnutios, he falls beside the heroine’s corpse and begins to lament. 
He is determined to die there unless he receives forgiveness. A reversal 


?? For scenes of recognition in medieval hagiography, see Boulhol 1996. 
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of roles now takes place; the abbot is the sinner and not Mary, whom the 
abbot now treats as a saint. 

As soon as he receives the forgiveness he is waiting for, the abbot 
calls for the innkeeper. When the innkeeper arrives a situation is creat- 
ed similar to the one that followed after the abbot became aware of 
Mary’s/Marinos’ death. Without revealing Mary’s/Marinos’ sex, the abbot 
informs the innkeeper about her death. Like the abbot earlier, the innkeep- 
er treats Mary/Marinos as sinful and wishes that God forgive her/him. 
Here again, the effect of irony is repeated, in this case experienced 
both by the persons of the narrative (abbot and monks) and the audience 
of the Life. When the abbot tells the innkeeper that Marinos is a woman, 
he is greatly surprised. He then enters Mary’s cell in order to see with 
his own eyes the truth concerning Mary’s sex. After seeing, he is trans- 
formed too. 

The revelation of Euphrosyne’s, Mary’s, Pelagia’s and Theodora’s 
female sex is followed by public recognition. The abbots, the brethren 
and/or members of different monastic communities celebrate the hero- 
ines’ religious triumphs. The miracles performed on their corpses increase 
everybody’s admiration for their conduct which led them to holiness: 


And she was immediately healed at the tomb of the blessed Mary and every- 
one glorified God because of this sign, and because of [Mary’s] patient 


endurance, for she vigorously endured [her trials] until death, refusing to 
make herself known. (tr. Constas 1996: 12) 


Kai napoxpfiua iðn £v 1G uvrjuai tç óoíac Mapíac Kai Ttávtec &66Ea- 
Cov tov Ocóv £r TÓ YEYOVOTI onueíq kai TH orrouovij abrfjc, St uéxpi vavé- 
Tov EKAPTEPNGE, uÀ bavepdoaca &avrrjv. (VMar ch.21.171-1 74) 


As their Lives show, holy cross-dressers successfully perform both gen- 
ders. This becomes more striking in the cases of the heroines who at 
some point of the narrative give up their lives as men and become once 
again women by just remaking their appearance. The holy cross-dressers 
who can act as both exemplary monks and nuns manifest that being a 
nun is as much a performance as being a monk. The enactment of both 
roles is a matter of changing clothes and place of activity (male monastery 
is replaced by a nunnery). In the Lives of the holy cross-dressers, reli- 
gious performance meets social performance, since the role of the cross- 


dresser is performed in a religious environment by imitation of the male 
gender that is a social role. 









CHAPTER 4 


Life in the Nunnery: 
The Exemplary Body of the Abbess 
and the Obedient Body of the Nun 


Introduction 
Female monastic tradition in Byzantium differed from the rn 
ding male tradition. The majority of female monastics ux A : ue 
bitic life (Morris 1995: 52). Women were not encouraged to A i 
of the hermit and therefore, unlike their male counterparts, they ju 
created “cities in the deserts” or on the mountains. In fact, re 
monastic tradition has its very roots in eremitic life, which was estab- 
lished by Antony. Thus while during the first Christian sian ied 
holy men, following the example of Antony, moved to the ei ied 
ing a life of contemplation, their female counterparts —suc E ied 
ple is Macrina—transformed their houses into nunneries instea ( 
; Brown 1988). 
i ri d eid according to which women did not xd the 
life of the hermit is reflected in the Lives of female monastics, as js 
ines who are solitaries are very few and most of them are fictiona . de 
for the male monastics, many of them seem to prefer the solitary to E 
cenobitic life. Nevertheless, they do not fail to spend parts of their reli- 
gious lives both in monasteries and in the wilderness, a 
Basil, the hagiographer of Euthymios the Younger rte p: E : 
not good to lead only the life of a hermit” (VEuthymlun ch.27. à 
E Somn motif of male monastic Lives is the central No. 
experiences of different styles of monasticism which combine an - i 
tary and the cenobitic life. Euthymios the Younger, for instance, beg 


! There are only eight female monastics out of twenty-six whose accounts belong 19 
the subgenre of the female Life. These women are the following: Melania, Pelagia, Taisia, 
Mary of Egypt, Synkletike, Matrona, Theoktiste and Euphrosyne the Younger. 
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his monastic career on Mount Olympos in Bithynia as a disciple of a 
famous hermit, Ioannikios, who initiates him in the ascetic and con- 
templative life (VEuthymlun ch.7). After some time he leaves Ioannikios 
and becomes a disciple of another famous hermit, John. At some point, 
after teaching Euthymios everything about a monk's life, John sends him 
to a monastery, considering him pious enough to enter a monastic 
community where he could serve other monks and compete with them 
in spiritual battles ( VEuthymlun chs.8—9). After spending some time in 
the monastery, Euthymios returns to the solitary life ( VEuthymlun ch.12). 

Much later he experiences the lavriot form of monasticism, a combina- 
tion of solitary and loose cenobitic life. After that he founds a monastery 
and becomes the abbot (VEuthymlun ch.32). He stays in his monastery 

for fourteen years, teaching and looking after the members of his com- 

munity but longing for solitary life he thereafter leaves the monastery 

and ascends a column. He soon comes down from the column as a result 
of not being able to find the hesychia he seeks. He then goes to Mount 
Athos where he ends his earthly life as a hermit. 

Such a multifarious monastic life as that of Euthymios the Younger 
is quite uncommon for a female monastic (Talbot 1985). Among all 
the female monastics, only Melania, Matrona and Euphrosyne the Younger 
experience both the cenobitic and the solitary life; and not in the ways 
in which a monk such as Euthymios the Younger does. The lavriot monas- 
tic style and the ascent to a column, for example, are forms of ascetic 
life which are never adopted by the central heroines of female Lives. 
In contrast to their male counterparts, female solitaries do not travel from 
one holy mountain to another. With the exception of Euphrosyne the 
Younger (when she is a cross-dresser), Mary of Egypt and Theoktiste— 
whose fictitious Life is modelled on that of Mary of Egypt—who wan- 
der alone in the wilderness, the other female solitaries enclose them- 
selves in cells. 

Unlike holy men who, as the example of Euthymios the Younger 
shows, give up their role as abbots and abandon their monasteries, 
holy women retain their role as abbesses until the end of their lives. 
Despite the principle of “monastic stability”, according to which a monk 
or a nun should remain in the monastery where he or she first took monas- 
tic vows (Talbot 1996b: 194, n. 175), many holy men choose to lead their 
cenobitic lives in different monasteries. Such an example is Michael 
Maleinos (VMichMal BHG 1295). Holy men of the late Byzantine 


aA eda 


libens 
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period in particular are characterised by their wanderlust (Nicol Mos 
The cenobitic nuns venerated in Byzantine Lives, on x other 
hand, remaining faithful to the principle of "monastic stability e 
change one nunnery for another, not even if asked by male it 
authorities to do so, as in the unique case of Theodora of Thessa oni 2 
According to Theodora's Life, the archimandrite John, M m E 
her piety, wants to transfer her from the convent of Saint d i 
another nunnery in order to appoint her its abbess. Referring to : To 
ciple of “monastic stability”, Theodora argues against such n ecision. 
She exclaims: “It is impossible for me, a sinful woman, to dps : 
transgressor of my vows to God and to leave this convent Ww ES 
made my vows" (tr. Talbot 1996b: 194; åðúvatov eue TAV ae 
rapabativ THv Trpóc Ogóv ovvOnKkdv uov yeveoBar xoti od ais 
TO novaoTijpiov, Eva uov Tus ovv8rikac renotinuoi. VTheo 
"e i monks have various monastic experiences imposes on 
their Lives certain structures which are absent from the Lives of nuns 
and female solitaries. The Life of a nun who spends all her Mud 
life in a convent, for instance, has a different form from that of a e 
who travels, enters many monasteries and changes monastic styles aa - 
ing to his spiritual needs. Since a nun and an abbess do not ii t se 
convents, their Lives, unlike those of most cenobitic monks, are ocuse 
almost exclusively on their cenobitic experiences and the incidents 
that occur within the barriers of their nunneries. Of course there are par- 
allels between the life of a cenobitic monk or an abbot and that ofa ceno- 
bitic nun or an abbess. Both a monk and a nun have to obey their supe- 
riors. An abbot and an abbess have to teach the members of their com- 
munities in both words and actions. However, these similarities oie 
the cenobitic monks and nuns, abbots and ADDERS are not Mo 
in the same way in male and female Lives. A nun's obedience an um 
abbess' exemplary role, i.e. their cenobitic tasks, and their ms si 
nunnery are more emphasised than those of a monk and an abbot, l 
also undertake other activities which are not directly relevant to their 
ives 1 enobium. 
Es eae two roles of female sainthood will be examined: = 
abbess and the nun. These two roles of female holiness are investiga e 
together not only because they are enacted simultaneously in a ee 
vent but also because the realisation of the one role presupposes 
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existence of the other. An abbess needs the presence of at least two nuns 
in order to be able to carry out her tasks as a spiritual guide and direc- 
tor of the convent. The nun, on the other hand, has to be under the super- 
vision and the disciplinary control of a pious and exemplary abbess in 
order to learn how to exercise herself against temptations and to acquire 
the virtues of obedience, apatheia and humility. 

It is not only the nun who has to discipline herself but also the abbess 
who, being aware of her difficult mission as the Spiritual guide of 
many women and of her responsibility for their salvation, feels obliged 
to discipline her body and her behaviour. As the following analysis 
will demonstrate, the abbess’ life in the convent is a continuous strug- 
gle to achieve a self and a body which I call “exemplary”. Through her 
extremely strict ascetic life and her edifying speeches, the abbess aims 
at providing her nuns with the means that will enable them to reach 
salvation. While the nuns look to their abbess' body and behaviour for 
the exercise of their own bodies and selves, the abbess in turn constantly 
observes her nuns to verify whether or not they behave according to 
the monastic canon. In fact, the abbess has the divine ability to read 
her nuns' thoughts and to see all their actions. If a nun misbehaves or 
fails to fulfil her duties, she is punished. Thus, the nun learns to disci- 
pline herself not only by observing her abbess’ exemplary conduct 
achieved through self-discipline but also by being aware of the fact 
that she is under her abbess’ constant surveillance. 

This presentation of an abbess’ and a nun’s cenobitic behaviour and 
bodily performances is valid both for the Life in which the central 
heroine undertakes the role of the abbess and for the Life where the main 
heroine enacts the role of the nun. There are, however, certain differ- 
ences in the depiction of these two roles between the Life of an abbess 
and that of a nun, as the following analysis will seek to show. These 
differences are created according to who is the central heroine. If she 
is an abbess, the emphasis is placed on her own religious performance 
and if she is a nun, on the piety she obtains through her abbess’ in- 
structions. 

The roles of the abbess and the nun are undertaken by fourteen holy 
women. One of them, Irene of Chrysobalanton (VIrChrys BHG 952; 
date: after 980), enacts both roles in their development. Nine female 
saints are abbesses and four are nuns. The abbesses are: Macrina (VMacr 
BHG 1012; date: 380, 382/383), Melania (VMel BHG 1241; date: after 
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439 and before 485), Olympias (VOI BHG 1374; date: fifth or sixth cen- 
tury), Eusebia/Xene (VEusebX BHG 633; date: fifth century), Matrona 
(VMatr BHG 1221; date: around 550), Eudokia (VEud BHG 604; date 
unknown), Domnika (VDom BHG 562; date unknown), Athanasia of 
Aegina (VAthAeg BHG 180; date: tenth century), Elisabeth the Won- 
derworker (VElisThaum BHG 2121; date: between the ninth and the 
eleventh centuries).’ Two of the nuns, Febronia (PFeb BHG 659; date: 
seventh century) and Anastasia the Virgin (PAnastV BHG 76z; date 
unknown), undertake also the role of the martyr. The other nuns are 
Eupraxia (VEupr BHG 631; date: fifth century) and Theodora of Thes- 
salonike (VTheodThess BHG 1737; date: 894). 

In the present chapter, only the Lives of two abbesses and four nuns 
will be discussed. The abbesses are Melania and Irene of Chrysobalan- 
ton. I have chosen the Lives of these two abbesses because they illus- 
trate in great detail the *exemplary body of the abbess", which is one 
of the subjects of this chapter. One Life of a nun has been excluded: 
the Life of Anastasia the Virgin. This Life is not discussed here be- 
cause the literary treatment of Anastasia and her portrayal as a nun resem- 
ble those of Febronia, which are more detailed. The Life of Anastasia 
the Virgin was modelled on Febronia's Life which was popular in the 
Middle Ages and was used as a source for later texts (Halkin 1973: 
158; Brock and Ashbrook-Harvey 1987: 151). l 

Melania’s Life has come down to us in Greek and Latin versions and 
it was written by Melania’s disciple Gerontios, a monophysite monk who 
died around 485 (Clark 1984: 13-24; Gorce 1962: 54—62). According 
to Adhémar d'Alés (1906), the original Life was written in Greek 
about nine years after Melania’s death. The versions in Greek and 
Latin that have survived constitute later reworkings of the Greek orig- 
inal written by Gerontios. According to her Greek Life, Melania comes 
from an extremely rich and noble Roman family. Seeking to ensure heirs 
to their vast fortune, Melania’s parents marry her off at an early age to 
the son of a Roman prefect, thus ignoring her desire to remain a virgin 
and devote herself entirely to God. After the death of their two chil- 
dren, Melania and her husband decide to live in chastity and to sell their 


? As we are informed by their hagiographers, Eudokia, Domnika, Athanasia of Aegina 
and Elisabeth spend part of their monastic careers as nuns. However, they are not depicted 
enacting the role of the nun in its development. 
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properties in order to distribute the money to the poor. For this reason 
Melania and her husband travel to the areas where they possess lands 
and slaves. After selling off their lands and slaves, they visit holy her- 
mits, found nunneries and monasteries and engage in ascetic practices, 
Melania’s ascetic life, as mentioned above (p. 128), is a combination 
of the life in solitude and that in a cenobium. She dies from illness and 
in complete poverty. 

According to her anonymous Life; Irene of Chrysobalanton is a young 
woman who in the company of her sister leaves her homeland, Cap- 
padocia, in order to go to Constantinople, with the intention of partici- 
pating in the bride-show that the empress Theodora organises for her son 
Michael III (842—867). On the way, the two sisters visit Ioannikios, the 
famous hermit, who appears to know Irene's name and who tells her that 
the nuns of the Chrysobalanton convent need her protection. When Irene 
and her sister reach Constantinople, Michael’s future wife has already 
been selected. Irene’s sister marries caesar Bardas, while Irene, recall- 
ing Ioannikios’ words, enters the convent of Chrysobalanton where 
she is singled out for her piety and obedience. After the abbess’ death, 
Irene becomes her successor. As an abbess, Irene hardens her ascetic 
practices. She acquires the gift of reading her nuns' thoughts, and she 
performs various miracles. 

Eupraxia's Life is also anonymous. Eupraxia is the daughter of 
Antigonos, a kinsman of emperor Theodosius I (379—395) and a pious 
woman, Eupraxia. After Antigonos' death the emperor takes the wid- 
ow Eupraxia and her daughter under his protection. When the little girl 
reaches the age of five, Theodosius betroths her to the son of a rich 
senator. Some time later one of the senators, assisted by the empress, 
asks the widow Eupraxia to marry him. Eupraxia, who renounces sex- 
ual life while her husband is alive, rejects the proposal. When the emper- 
or is informed that his wife has tried to arrange a marriage for the 
pious Eupraxia, he becomes angry and has an argument with the empress. 
As soon as Eupraxia hears that the emperor and the empress have had 
an argument because of her, she takes her daughter and goes to Egypt. 
She settles down in the Thebaid. In a nearby town there is a nunnery 
which Eupraxia and her daughter visit frequently. At some point the 


* On the historical context of the Life of Irene of Chrysobalanton and on issues refer- 
ring to the text's date and authorship, see Rosenqvist 1986: xxiii-xliii. 
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young Eupraxia decides to stay in the nunnery permanently by adopting 
the habit of a nun. Eupraxia appears to be a pious and obedient nun, who 
is frequently tempted by the Devil. She manages to drive the Devil away 
by confessing her temptations to the abbess and by performing hard and 
humbling tasks. Eupraxia’s spirituality reaches such high levels that she 
begins performing miracles. Before Eupraxia’s death the abbess has a 
vision in which the Virgin informs her that Eupraxia will be received 
in Paradise after ten days. This information causes great distress to the 
abbess who does not want to lose Eupraxia. Shortly after Eupraxia’s 
death the abbess dies happily, knowing that she will be offered a place 
in Heaven through the intercession of her beloved Eupraxia.* 

The author of the Life of Theodora of Thessalonike is a certain cler- 
ic called Gregory, who wrote not only Theodora’s Life but also a text 
about the translation of the holy woman's relics two years after her death. 
He presents himself as the author of both texts towards the end of the 
Translation. As Gregory states, he felt obliged to write an account of the 
life and miracles of Theodora, since no such account had been written, 
in order to praise the saint who healed his sister Martha when she was 
seriously ill (Translation, ch.20). Gregory’s account was delivered to a 
general congregation on the holy woman’s feast day at the convent of 
Saint Stephen, where, as mentioned earlier, Theodora led her religious 
life (Kazhdan 1991; Patlagean 1984; Talbot 1996b: 159-162; Talbot 
1996c). l 

The content of Theodora’s Life is the following. She is born in 
Aegina but soon becomes an orphan after the death of her pious moth- 
er Chrysanthe. Her father, Antony, adopts the monastic habit immedi- 
ately afterwards and the little Theodora is placed under the protection 
of her godmother who brings her up. At the early age of seven she is 
engaged to a man of a noble family. Theodora gives birth to three chil- 
dren. Two of them die in infancy and the third, Theopiste, is given to a 
nunnery in Thessalonike. After her husband’s death Theodora too adopts 
the monastic habit and enters the nunnery where her daughter leads 
her monastic life. During her life in the convent Theodora manages 
through her abbess’ disciplinary methods to surpass herself as a moth- 
er and to become an ideal nun distinguished for her obedience, hard work 
and humility. 


* For the content of the Life of Febronia, see Chapter 1 (pp. 26-27). 
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The following analysis consists of two parts. In the first part, “The 
Exemplary Body of the Abbess” the role of the abbess is investigated 
through the abbess’ bodily performances, as manifested in the Lives of 
Melania and Irene of Chrysobalanton. In the second part, “The Obedi- 
ent Body of the Nun”, the corresponding bodily performances of the 
holy women undertaking the role of the nun are examined. 


The Exemplary Body of the Abbess 


THE ABBESS’ DEEDS 

Irene becomes greatly distressed when she is appointed abbess of the 
Chrysobalanton nunnery after the death of the previous abbess. 
Despite the fact that the undertaking of the abbess’ role is against her 
will, Irene feels obliged to accept and become the convent’s superior 
because she realises that this is a divine decision from which she can- 
not escape. Immediately after her first common meal with the nuns of 
the convent in her new status as their abbess, Irene goes to the cell which 
is reserved for the superior of the convent and, after closing its door, she 
immediately begins to pray in a flood of tears. In her prayer, she asks 
God to help her in her new mission. As soon as her prayer comes to an 
end, Irene says to herself: 


Do you realise, humble Irene, what a burden Christ has laid on your 
shoulders? You have been entrusted with souls, and for the sake of souls 
God even became man and shed His blood. [...] Now, in the day of judg- 
ment everyone shall give account for an idle word. If this is so, can you be 
ignorant of the price for a soul that is lost, to be paid by him who has under- 
taken to care for her but fails to do all in his power to save her? You must 
by all means be utterly wakeful in your prayers and persevere in your fast- 
ing and bear the infirmities of the sisters, enduring all bravely and gently. 
Take heed to yourself lest one of your faults, although escaping yourself, 
become a cause of destruction for anyone of the sisters. (tr. Rosenqvist 1986: 
31, 33) 


"Apá ye, tameii] Eiprivn, ériywookeic Tò Qopríov Step cov Xpic10c ér tv 
Guov énéSeto; Voyàc éverortó8nc, ón£p Gv sóc Kai &v8poroc éyéveto 
Kai 10 arua éE£xee: [...] O08 &keivo mdAW &yvoeic, bt1, £àv brép apyod Adyov 
Aóyov ËKAOTOG Soe ÈV Hepa Kpicewe, bmp woxfic &noAAvpévngc ola nei- 
aeta 6 Thy ppovtíða tavtn¢ &vabsbeyuévoc, ei uù tà Tap’ Eavtod TOMOE 
Ttpóc Thy abtii¢g owtnpiav. Enaypurveiv ce dei nÁvTWG TEPIOOOTEPWS ÈV 
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evyxatic, kaptepsiv £v vnorefouc, Ta &co9evrjuata TOv dderhav cov PactaCev 
Kol né&vta dépeww yevvaíwç xod mpdwe. TIpóogxe dé osavtij, urjrore TÒ oov 
¿Agtta TÓ oe Aav8ávov &dbopuri rivi tv GSEAGHV imneAe(ac vévnroa. 
(VIrChrys, p.30.19-29, p.32.1) 


Being enclosed and isolated in her cell, where none of the nuns can hear 
her, Irene expresses what she did not dare to say earlier to the nuns when 
they saw her distress and thought it was caused by her fear that they 
might not be obedient to her. At that point, she said nothing in reply when 
they asked her not to be worried about being the abbess: 


The sisters begged her not to be so worried and distressed about being 
their abbess. “Look”, they said, wholly ignorant of the sorrows she bore in 
her mind, “we are all ready for every kind of obedience towards you, and 
you will meet with no obstruction from us. No, with God’s will our obedi- 
ence will make all your ways easy.” (tr. Rosenqvist 1986: 29, 31) 


ai erat, “MÀ obro AvneioSat" mapexcAovv adtry, “Kal Adnpoveiv repi 
Tiic Mwetépac”, Aéyovoa, “mpootasiac NOAL yàp fiuei mpdc rcov brreKor}y, 
ibo, coi étoiuwç ExopEev’—Ayvooboo rt&vtoc Tep ékeivn KATH vov £Ao- 
víCeto—, “kai oddév ËOTAI MPÓOKOULA NAP’ Hudv, PGdia návra tfic ÁHETÉ- 
pac onaofjc o0 SiopariTovonc oor ponti." (VIrChrys, p.28.22—25, p.30.1-2) 


Irene’s words quoted above explain what the hagiographer means with 
his comment that the nuns were “wholly ignorant of the sorrows she 
[Irene] bore in her mind”. In fact, Irene was not worried about the 
nuns, as they thought, but about herself and about her own responsibil- 
ities towards them. As Irene’s self-confessional words reveal, she is 
not willing to undertake the role of the abbess because it is a difficult 
task from which great responsibilities emerge. Her previous role, that of 
the nun, was less complicated and less demanding. Her main tasks were 
to obey her abbess, perform ascetic practices and offer services to her 
fellow sisters. Then, even the issue of her own salvation was rather a 
responsibility of the former abbess than of herself. Now Irene, as the 
new abbess and effectively the spiritual leader of the convent, is respon- 
sible not only for her own salvation, since her spiritual mother has 
died, but also for the salvation of each of her nuns, which is an even more 
important and difficult task. Irene believes that her nuns’ salvation, upon 
which in turn her own salvation relies, depends greatly on her own behav- 
iour. It is crucial that she be especially careful so that she does not behave 
in a way that might prove spiritually harmful to the nuns. 
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In order to be able to perform successfully the role of the abbess, Irene 
has to acquire another self and a new identity which can be seen by both 


herself and her nuns. A first step towards the acquisition of her new iden- 
tity as an abbess constitutes Irene’s physical movement from a nun’s cell 
to that of an abbess. This movement should be viewed not only as a ceno- 
bitic custom that Irene has to follow but also as an act which has a deep- 
er significance. It signifies Irene’s abandonment of the nun’s role and 
her undertaking of the abbess’ role. In other words, this movement in 
space symbolises Irene's movement from one identity to another. Irene’s 
new cell used to be inhabited by the previous abbess, who was highly 
respected by the nuns and by Irene in particular. As her successor 

Irene carries on her shoulders the weight of her pious life and of her abi 
ities as the convent's superior. A comparison between the former abbess 
and Irene is unavoidable both on Irene's part and on that of the nuns. 

Irene expects from herself and is expected by her nuns not only to imi- 

tate the life of her spiritual mother but to surpass her in piety. 

The main characteristics of Irene’s new self are high spirituality, exem- 
plarity and religious authority. This new self emerges from the relation 
which Irene establishes between herself and her nuns, as the following 
analysis will show, and from the stricter ascetic life in which she engages. 


Irene's ascetic practices as an abbess are described by the hagiogra- 
pher in the following words: 


Such were the words she spoke to herself, thereby arousing her soul and 
provoking it to a still harder training. The mode of life and conduct she 
had chosen was wholly angelic: she performed fasts of many days' duration 
and standing exercises lasting whole nights; she accomplished numberless 
genuflections; she slept on the floor, using the bed less as a source of rest 
than of discomfort. (tr. Rosenqvist 1986: 33) 


'AAA TH uèv npóc éavti|v tToraŬta, oc 57] Kal Iëaoa thy woxty eri 
TOAA® TrAciova Sirjyeipe tiv okno, ayyeAikhy SidAov biwo éħouévn Kai 
TOATEIay, vnoTEiag HÈV dvbovea ToAUNUEpOUG, oTáctic Travvbxous, YOVÓ TOV 
vnen &pi8pov Tedodoa KAiozic, xauevvig Enp& Kai uf] p&AAOV OVEGEWC 
Soov KakoTTadeiac &dopnuti kexpnuévn. (VIrChrys p.32.3-7) 





* Space is crucial in the construction of female religious identities. Each role of female 


sainthood is inextricably connected with the place where it is enacted. See in particular 
Chapter 5. 
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The severe ascetic practices in which Irene engages directly after she 
becomes the convent's abbess indicate that she understands her trans- 
formation from a nun into an abbess primarily as a bodily transforma- 
tion. Of course, Irene also underwent a strict ascetic life as a nun but 
always under the control ofthe previous abbess. As soon as she becomes 
an abbess herself, Irene is free to engage in even stricter and more fre- 
quent ascetic practices. The ascetic performances described above by 
the hagiographer are repeated by Irene continuously as they become 
more and more difficult and spectacular. Her body as it is, being 
trained by her constant fasting and standing exercises, can gradually 
endure more severe ones. This causes the admiration and the astonish- 
ment of the convent's nuns and leads to the establishment of Irene's reli- 
gious authority, since she is the only one in the nunnery who can per- 
form such ascetic deeds. Irene's ascetic endurance, which surpasses that 
of her nuns, provides her with the spiritual superiority a good abbess 
should possess. 

Irene's fasts, which become gradually more and more strict, allow 
her to reach a stage in which she can survive by eating and drinking 
almost nothing for forty days. Eventually she obtains a body that is “mere 
skin clinging to the bones” (VIrChrys p.76.5; tr. Rosenqvist 1986: 77). 
As for her standing exercises, at the beginning of her career as an abbess 
they last for a whole night or a whole day (this is the point she man- 
aged to reach when she performed this exercise while a nun). Later the 
standing exercises are extended to two or three days and in the end she 
can remain stretched with her hands directed to heaven for a whole week 
without having to lean on a wall or any other support (VIrChrys p.74.21—25). 
Thus, Irene manages to surpass even Saint Arsenios whose standing exer- 
cises she undertakes to imitate. Saint Arsenios used to stand with his 
hands stretched to the east for no longer than one evening (VIrChrys 
p.16.20—23). Irene's greater endurance shows that her devotion to God 
is even stronger than that of a holy man like Arsenios and that, in con- 
sequence, she is no less holy than he was. At some point, due to Irene's 
severe standing exercises, her body loses its natural flexibility with the 
result that she cannot bend her own arms and has to ask some nuns to 
do that for her (VIrChrys p.74.25-30). 

Through the depiction of Irene's ascetic life, her hagiographer aims 
at presenting his heroine as an example of piety not only for her nuns 
but also for the Byzantine audience of the Life, which may also have 
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consisted of nuns, who in turn could identify with the fictional nuns. 
To achieve this aim, the author of the Life gives a theatrical character 
to the scenes where Irene’s ascetic practices are depicted. Due to their 
theatricality, these scenes acquire a liveliness which makes them 
vividly present before the audience’s eyes. This illusory visibility of 
Irene’s pious life and steadfastness in God, created by the theatrical 
dimension of the narrative, results in the better perception and under- 
standing of Irene’s religious life and effectively its better imitation. An 


example of a theatrical episode concerning Irene’s acetic life is the fol- 
lowing: 


Once, when she had begun her exercise about sunset, raising her holy 
hands to heaven, as was her wont, a horde of demons suddenly appeared 
before her—it was about midnight—and tried with inarticulate shouts and 
agitated cries to shake her so as to prevent her immobile standing. One of 
them, being more evil as well as more insolent than the others, seemed to 
approach her and sneer at her, shouting such words as mimes use to utter. 
“Irene is made of wood”, he said, “she is carried by wooden legs", and he 
spoke still other nonsense. Again he changed his tone and lamented, “How 
long will you oppress our race? How long will you lash us with your pro- 
tracted prayers? How long will you burn us? How long shall we have to 
endure you? We have enough of the distress that you cause us.” Then also 
the rest of them seemed to be afflicted and gave vent to loud lamentation, 
slapping their cheeks as if a great calamity had befallen them. But they made 
no progress towards the goal which they strived for, whereas Irene, as if 
caught up to heaven, had her whole mind there with God, standing wholly 
unshaken and undaunted. Then the demon stretched out his hand and kin- 
dled a stick against the lamp-wick. He dropped it around the neck of the holy 
woman, and it burnt up as if fanned, violently inflaming her whole hood along 
with the scapular and the shift, and began even to lick her flesh. It went 
over her, scorching her shoulders, her breast, her spine, her kidneys, and 
her flanks. [...] One of the sisters, who was awake for the nocturnal 
prayers, smelled the smoke from her flesh and left her cell in fear, thinking, 
“In what part of the convent can the fire be?” Tracking the scent she followed 
the odour to the cell of the abbess and stopped there. Looking in and seeing 
that it was filled with smoke and steam she only just managed to fling the 
door open and entered. She found—a terrible sight!—Irene all in flames 
but standing immobile and unwavering and unconquered, paying no heed 
whatever to the fire. As the sister, striving only to quench the flame and 
remove her teacher from the fire, began to agitate and shake her, extinguishing 
the fire and putting out the flame, at last she lowered her hands from their 
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extended position and remarked, “Why did you do this my child? Why did 
you deprive me of those great good things through your untimely kind- 
ness? We ought to savour not the things that be of men, but those that be of 
God. Behold, before my eyes there appeared an angel of God twining me a 
wreath of flowers that eye hath not seen not ear heard (1 Cor. 2.9), and he 
already kept his hand extended to put it on my head. But because of your 
concern he left me and went away with his wreath. Why, my child, did you 
render me an act of consideration worse than ingratitude? I hate a gift that 
causes me a loss.” When the disciple heard this she began, tears falling 
from her eyes, with her fingers to pull away the Saint’s clothes which, still, 
glowing, stuck to her flesh. And a strange fragrance was exhaled from 
them, incomparably more fragrant than any perfume and precious scents, 
which filled the whole convent. (tr. Rosenqvist 1986: 45, 47, 49) 


Koi 51 mote mepi vou HAiov tabtng &pEapevng Kai "e ciag tnapáong 
xeipac, óc £80c, eic oùpavóv, Tepi Tov TÒ Heeoven rio QUAE SONBOVUdY 
&Spdov émotüca $ovaic dorpors TE xod rerapoacypévr bon T RTO 
abtic &iacaAeócat otáciv &neipóvro. Tobtwv dé moVHporepov Ev ala uc 
avdadéotepov zAnoíov abtfic vevóuevov &óxet TAÚTNV povrmpioers xe TH 
uinwv mSéyyeoSau, Eiprivny Evaivny Kai EvAivois Toic moo} died d 
Aéyov Kai GAN’ &tta Hrvapodv. Kai peTaBarAOUEVOV ODI moupere Bos 
note Ti yevexy hd”, daoKov "9Aí6eic; “Ew TIÓTE TONG Ha pate oov eee 
Teig uðs mpooevxaic; "Ecc nóre Katerc Hua; “Ewe Joe coU gvekoueda; 
TlAnpeic ueis &víac Tic Tapa cov.” Eita obv éxeive rah Kal 4 AU 
«ata tpóxeo901 Kai ric rrapeiic TUMTOVTA 9privov TON £Enxeiv vs &ri 
u£y&An roóroic TA ovudopae. ‘Oc 6€ unb£v fjvvov npàc TÒ S RE 
abroic, éxeivn d& ğonep &praysica eic obpavov ÓAnv Pey EKET TROS 9go 
tijv Sidvoiay, &KAÓVNTOG TÒ TAPÁTAV Kai ürrrómroc tarani Tiv xtipa w 
Sauóviov &rAGoav kai mvpadv amd rfjc pvarriðoc Mcd REPRE Trepi 
Tov tpáxnov tňç óofac. ‘O òè ka9ánep rici pirriotv AVEpac, di pen TO iid 
KobAtov cbv TH ETwHIW Kai TO xirovíoko Ad6poc ara yoro kai 
TÕV capkGv: Kai SieopeveTo kocrapAéyov robo Gyous, TÒ oTíj9oc, iu Bóxav, 
tov vedpobc, Tods Aayóvac. [...] Tic Tv àO6EAQGv Tode ears evxatic 
éypnyopvia Kai Tfjc kvíconc THV CapKwV doppaivopevn kal TIoð note tne 
povñç tò karóuevóv żoTiv” ėčýEt Spondeioa Thc KÉAANG bs DiVnETSUOE ETTO- 
uévr Th Svowdig uéxpt TOD Tig MPOESTHONS EOTNOE 1008 Hobde Heo: tun 
Kówaca dé kai TodTo Kamvod Kal xvíoonc TET IPERS NOY idsotca, "fis bpa 
éxoTpodiy uóyiç rromoapévn eiofjA9e LEV, epe Se Pepa dpweeovs OM uev 
viv Eiprivnv ¿unenpnouévny, &xívnrov dé Kai àpperri xol A a som: 
Kviav Kai undapds TÄS TOIAÓTNG ETLOTPEMOMEVNV Jepkaids. l Ener òt "pos 
uóvov oneúðovoa TÒ Katacbécat THY $Aóya, Kai roO TOPOS EGEASO Ua my 
RA ne An, nó TE KhOVEIY ADTAV xod ovooEtelv, C6EVVDOG TO NUP KAL 
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KATAOTEAAOLGA TÀV Hrdya Tac xeipat Ówé TOTE TÑG ExTdcEews Exeivn kare- 
veyRODGG, “Iva ti todto TETOINKAG, TÉKVOV Hov;” ameKxpivato, “TÍ ue tooob- 
TOV «neo tépiode Th ebvoig cov Tabty TH &koípq tæv aya8ev; Ob déov fuác 
Opava TH TOV &vOporuv BAAX TH TOD Oeod: ibob Yap npó tv EudV 6900 Gv 
Rvehog Gato Ged TAEKwV uoi oTEMavov BE avOEwv Ov ó$80Auóc obk cide 
ial pue ox TjKovoe, kai Hdn th xeipo Dixcrewvouévny eixe TH ¿uÑ roorov 
emiteavo KEþaAÑ: ood dé Tic mpounSeiac Evexev mit ue ee yu TOV 
gtetavgy ued’ éavtoð. Tí obv poi, téKvov, &yvonocóvnc med Thy 
Buy auuny &nébokac; Mio ðwpeàv mpoEevotadv Hot Cnuiav.” ‘Qc oðv 
Lus TiKovoev fj uadrtpia, Saxpva oTáCovoa TeV óo9aAuGv HpEato rà rtpo- 
opivra TAIS Gapei Tic óofac pakia Céovta Eri TOoic SaKTLAOIC Ékei9ev Åva- 
onay Kai ibob Eévn tic £k tobtwv &venéumETo ebwdia ubpou TAVTÒG kai &po- 

u&Tov rtoAvtíuov &cvykpíroc ebobeorépa, fric SAnv émArpwoe thy uoviiv. 

(VIrChrys p.44.14—27, p.46.1—26, p.48.1—9) = 


This episode can be divided into three scenes. The first scene is set in 
Irene's cell. There appears Irene’s figure which has the characteristics 
of a statue; the heroine is standing speechless and immobile having her 
arms stretched to heaven. Obviously what marks this setting is a lack 
of both movement and sound. This situation changes dramatically when 
a group of demons appear unexpectedly in Irene's cell. The demons’ 
entrance to the scene is accompanied by loud sounds which attempt to 
destroy Irene’s peaceful contemplation. While the acoustic i. 
ated by the demons presents a striking contrast to Irene's silence, the 
movements made by the demons are opposed to her immobility. l 
The demons’ movements and behaviour, which are described vivid- 
ly and in detail, have a dramatic character. The most evil demon sepa- 
rates himself from the group and approaches Irene seeking to d 
nicate with her. In order to achieve that, he has to imitate human lan- 
guage. Thus he transforms the inarticulate and incomprehensible sounds 
that he has emitted so far, into understandable phrases and sentences. 
The vocabulary he employs is, according to the hagiographer. borrowed 
from that of the mimes. The presentation of the demon as id actor is in 
accordance with the way the Church Fathers viewed the performance 


put on by Satan to deceive human bein i ; 
: gs and divert piou 
from righteous ways.° pious persons 





* For John Chrysostom, for instance, see Leyerle 2001: 44—45. 
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The demon calls Irene “wooden”,’ an adjective which in fact describes 
the substance of Irene's new body and is in accordance with her por- 
trayal as a statue.’ As has been stated above, Irene’s body is exercised to 
such a high degree that it loses its natural flexibility. Later in the narra- 
tive Irene is called “night-eater”, “wooden leg”, “insatiable stander’, 
*ironhearted" and “subduer of stones” by the devil who inhabits a man 
whom she cures (VIrChrys p.70.19—22). These phrases are obviously 
addressed to Irene in a hostile and ironic manner, since they are com- 
ing from her enemy, the devil. They, however, express the truth about 
Irene's new self, which the hagiographer does not fail to depict and praise. 
The demons try to tempt Irene by reminding her of the natural body 
she renounces and of the one she possesses while performing her 
standing exercises. 

The most evil demon of the demons' chorus, who goes near Irene, 
appears at the beginning to assume a powerful position. This very fact 
is also proved by the discourse he employs and the mocking tone of 
his voice. The demon's presentation of himself as powerful, however, is 
just a pretence. In fact, he sees himself and his fellow demons being in 
a powerless position before Irene, as the sudden change of his mood and 
behaviour shows. Behaving as a talented actor, he immediately trans- 
forms his mocking tone into lamentation through which Irene's power 
over the demons emerges. Her power, according to the demon, takes the 
form of violent acts such as whipping and burning. On seeing and 
hearing the demon's words, the other demons also begin lamenting. 

The demons' theatrical behaviour, which aims at undermining Irene's 
ascetic practices, has no effect on her since she remains motionless 
and concentrated on her communication with the divine. Not being able 
to convince Irene with words and theatrical behaviour to interrupt her 
standing exercise, the demons employ violence. The most evil demon 


? [n the Life of Andrew the Fool, Andrew is described by the prostitutes as “wooden”, 
as a piece of stone for, despite their attempts, they do not manage to make him feel any 
sexual desire (VAndr p.34.311-312). 

* The holy person's image as a statue is a common motif in monastic literature (Gorce 
1962: 213-214, n. 2). In the Life of Melania, during one of Melania's teachings addressed 
to her nuns referring to the steadfastness in faith, she mentions the apophthegma of a holy 
father. According to this apophthegma, one can be saved only if one behaves like a statue, 
namely if one, like Irene here, does not react against the insults and the beatings directed 
to him or her by the enemies of Christianity (VMel ch.44). 








| 
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| 
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sets fire to Irene's body and in this way he literally burns the heroine 
who “burns” the devil and his disciples with her steadfastness and 
ascetic life. His movements, which are described very vividly and in 
detail, make the dramatic character of the whole scene more prominent: 
first he stretches his hand, then he kindles a stick against the lamp-wick. 
Immediately afterwards he puts the burning stick to her neck, which 
takes fire at once. The fire goes down to her clothes and touches her 
flesh. It then starts burning her internal organs. At this point the first 
scene closes. 

In the second scene, which is the Shortest one, the protagonist's role 
is played by a nun ofthe convent whose name is not given by the hagiog- 
rapher but whose actions, like those of the devils, are presented in detail. 
Following the example of her abbess, yet not in the same spectacular 
and uncommon way, the nun performs her nocturnal prayers. Unlike 
Irene, who does not interrupt her contemplation despite the incidents 
occurring in her cell and the fact that her body is about to burn, the nun 
breaks off her prayers in order to find the origin of the smell of burnt 
flesh that reaches her nose. Following the smell in the darkness, the 
nun ends up in Irene's cell where the third scene takes place. In this 
last scene, the nun becomes witness to a spectacle which is forbidden 
to her because it leads her to undertake actions that are against her supe- 
rior's will. By entering Irene's cell and shaking her to extinguish the fire, 
the nun manages to do what the demons did not achieve earlier: to make 
Irene interrupt her standing exercise. Of course, the nun's initiative pro- 
vokes Irene’s angry reaction and this brings about her transformation 
from a statue into a living person. Now she moves and talks to the nun, 
blaming her for destroying her divine vision. While she was burning, 
she saw an angel who was twining a wreath of flowers which he was 
about to place on her head. 

The demons' crying in the first scene is substituted by the nun's 
crying in the third scene, for causing her superior's anger and because 
she feels sorry for her behaviour. In both cases, however, crying is strong- 
ly associated with power and powerlessness. The characters who cry are 
the ones who find themselves in a powerless position before Irene. Both 
the demons and the nun attempt unsuccessfully to exercise a form of 
power over Irene, directed at her body. The demons appear to be able 


to burn Irene’s body, whereas the nun is the one who saves it from being 
burnt. 
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Irene’s “wooden” body constitutes the sign of her self-discipline 


and spiritual life of which the nuns should be a eee a 
ir li ding to her example. However, 

they can lead their lives accor bris 
i ffers to her nuns as the only 

t consider the example she o > 

a which they can be disciplined and consequently led to salvation 


; ing b 
She said to herself, “If the Lord would grant me à gift V Pa 
i i i done in secret by my sisters, 
d sight those things which are 
ON e = ght those who fall and stimulate those who are n to run 
race of virtue even more vigorously." (tr. Rosenqvist 1986: 39) 


RE. , " y RTT 
EAeye yàp év avti "Et por SiopatiKdds eibévott KUptoc Z5uKe TH KPLHT] i ‘ 
bus È f Ó AAopévac, TÒG SE 
G 6 XG uÈ vop9ovv àv oda ; 
(ov &uv Ó vóueva, TAG HEV ÈNN $ 
TOV ELOV GSEAPOV yt ban M M 
POKOTTOVOAG tpéxeiv üv ovvóSovv TOV 6pópov Tic &petfic Ev p 
T 


(VIrChrys p.38.18-22) 


; : 7 
As soon as Irene is granted the gift of knowing the acts of M 
she arranges a meeting with each of them after the morning prayers. 


takes place in the following way: 


i i ing them 
Calling each of the sisters in to her, naming their na eee 
intimati t obscur 
i i tly made intimations abou sec 
sit down beside her, she gen ) i 
things. Skilfully hinting at their souls’ emotions and thoughts and F i ay 
their eoastience she provoked them to confess their Ei n bis 
i ch faults. 
i f complete improvement of su 

repent, and exacted promises o Pium 
e the sisters beside themselves in amazement. No longer en d ia 
ly pay heed to her as before but confessed and proclaimed tha 


superior to human beings. (tr. Rosenqvist 1986: 41) 


ee ae x xe andi 
xai t&v àbEAdGv Svopaoti TPÒG £avti]v Éküto tv xa obo in dV Ke ed 
KadiCopévn uardc nox orrvírrero To GSNAG Kai xpóiioc KOI TOV T ida 
wá dvd å 0, VÚTTOVOQ TO O 
$ brfic Kai ÕIAVONUÁTOV edpvds KAÁITETO, 2 
Uu WERE i j EpediCoven Kai TAVTEAODG 
icic ¢ i G Au&tov koi uier&voiav EPE i : 
Kai eic óuoAoyíav tv oda di p n EM 
; (à Ó S1opSwoews DTOCXEGIV' OTtED ure 
AALBAVOVEA TOV TOLOUTOV i j es ns 
ie1 TAC Ó j 1 OÒÙÒKÉTI TAVTN TIPODEIXOV WG TP ! 
&moígi TAG ASEADAG, KAI ODKETI T a? M. oA 
&vSpwrov eivai tijv Eiprivnv xai ópuoAóyovv kai àvekripurtov. (VIrChry 
p.40.17-25) f 
i er nuns 
Through her divine gaze, Irene can acquire knowledge Brus om 
of which they themselves may not always be 2 ul d hia 
i uc 
i hts are right or wrong. l 
of their acts and thoug me arnt 
improve them by correcting 
her, on one hand, to impr t yee 
cotiething they would not be able to do on their own, and ont : 
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to motivate them to perform even better deeds by praising their good 
works, 

As already stated, the abbess’ main task in the convent is the teach- 
ing of Christian ethics through which the religious lives of her nuns 
can be directed and formed. The abbess’ teaching project, which is found- 
ed on her body, takes two forms: a practical and a theoretical form, 
both of which take up a considerable space in the narrative, a fact that 
underscores their importance. The practical form, which is related to the 
abbess’ actions and general behaviour, has been examined in this sec- 


tion through the example of Irene. It is to the theoretical part of the abbess’ 
teaching project that we now turn. 


THE ABBESS’ WORDS 

The theoretical form of the abbess’ teaching refers to her didactic dis- 
courses addressed both to her nuns and to the visitors of her convent. 
In most cases, the hagiographers choose the narrative technique of telling 
in order to depict the abbesses’ exemplary acts of bodily subjection 
through asceticism, whereas they employ the technique of showing for 
the abbesses’ edifying acts of speaking.’ In telling, the omniscient nar- 
rator presents in his or her discourse the characters and their actions. In 
showing, the author silences the narrator’s voice in order to give voice 
to the characters whose own discourse is quoted. In other words, as far 
as the technique of telling is concerned, the episodes of the narrative 
marked by the characters’ behaviour and actions are presented from 
the narrator’s point of view, while through the technique of showing, 
these episodes are depicted from the perspective of the characters. Thus, 
during most of the theoretical part of the abbess’ teachings, it is her voice 
which speaks and not that of the narrator. In this case, the employment 
of the technique of showing, in which the narrator “shows” to his or 
her audiences the way by which the abbess preaches both to her nuns 
and to the laity, provides the texts with a vividness that has effects on 
the actual audiences of the Lives. In her sermons, the holy abbess speaks 


either in the first person plural, namely as “we”, or in the second per- 
son plural, that is *you": 


° The narrative terms telling and showing were coined by Wayne Booth in his book 


The Rhetoric of Fiction (1961 ). Gérard Genette (1980) equates telling and Showing with the 
Platonic terms diegesis and mimesis. 


KORANG WEILE EULALIA AMARE UAR 
AO LLAMA OUR Le Vini Wiki pi 
Vei He RHOD VESAHUBHAIM PARAL e 


HEURE AML 


——— — NE 
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Sisters, recall how the subjected stand before their mortal and worldly rulers 
with all fear and vigilance; so we, who stand before the fearsome and 
heavenly King, should perform our liturgy with much fear and trembling. 
(tr. Clark 1984: 56; emphasis added) 


Katavoroate, á6gAQaí, Gc toic þIaptoiç Kai erayelmg apuva pera 
navTÒG þóbov Kad vies nmapiotavtTa oi broTEeTAYLEVO fineic dé np qota 
Kai &rrovpavío Baoirei napiotáueEva, uer Ttócov dBov Kai SpOHDU ódecí- 
Aouev éxtedeiv éavtõv thy Acitoupyiav. (VMel ch.42; emphasis added) 


The fact that the abbess’ words are addressed to “us” and “you” creates 
the illusion that they are not only directed to the texts’ internal audiences, 
the nuns and the laity, but also to the texts’ external audiences which 
possibly also consisted of nuns and laypeople. According to the hagiog- 
raphers, the heroines’ sermons always have a large impact on their lis- 
teners who are inspired by divine zeal and who then transform the nely 
women’s words into practice. In Melania’s Life, after quoting Melania’s 
sermon on chastity addressed to laypeople, the hagiographer states: 
“Many who heard these things were zealous for purity and leaped into 
the arena of virtue” (tr. Clark 1984: 47; Tatta dé FOAL QKOVOVTEG 
eCrawoay tiv &yvetav Kal toic ox&upoo Tic &perfic Ete Soav. VMel 
rn didaskalia to her nuns has a similar influence. Referring 
to Melania's words on the nuns' participation in nocturnal liturgy, the 
hagiographer points out: 


By thus saying these things, she affirmed the sisters' zeal through her teach- 
ing, so that when the blessed woman wished to spare them in their vigil, 
because of the great toil which they had had ..., they would not agree. (tr. 
Clark 1984: 60) 


Kai tata Aéyovoa oftws abtév thy ttpoSvuiav &rreppovvvev TH KOLAT One 
okaAíq, mote, ci Kai mote ABoOvAETO f] nakapía deioacdar airy ey Th 
é&ypurrvia 51a TÒ eivai abtac ATÒ TOAAOD KÓTOV ..., abroad ob cvvexcpouv. 
(VMel ch.48) 


Taking into account the edifying function of saints’ Lives in Byman 
society, one cannot avoid seeing the effect which the abbess rd 
lia appears to have on the text’s internal listeners asa metaphor for t le 
effect that the hagiographer aims at having on his or her own audi- 
ences by employing the technique of showing. Since the Lives of 
saints used to be read out loud, the external listeners of the texts could 
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identify with the internal listeners of the abbesses’ discourses. 

The success of the abbess’ sermons can be attributed to two impor- 
tant factors: the accordance of her words with her life and the highly 
rhetorical character of her speeches. The abbess’ words find their first 
application in her own deeds. Her act of telling is at the same time a ges- 
ture of showing. She talks about fasting, vigils, prayers and virtues, while 
she herself is the living example of all these. Her speaking body, which 
stands before the nuns, reveals through its appearance her ascetic life (it 
is skinny and tired) and her lack of vanity (her garments are of hair- 
cloth [Melania] or she possesses only the one garment she wears [Irene]). 
Thus the abbess' language does not constitute just an instrument of 
representation but it places the addressees under the obligation to respond 
to her words with actions. As stressed by Irene in one of her teachings, 
words without actions are meaningless: 


Endure the words I speak in my humility: they are brought to you in love. 
For unless we lead this ascetic life, to which we have submitted ourselves 
voluntarily, in accordance with the laws laid down for it, we shall have no 


profit even from faith itself. Yes, faith without works is dead. (tr. Rosenqvist 
1986: 33) 


avéxeoSar Gv Dnuárov TG &ufjc Tamevidoewe BY éy&nnv biv Ttpoodoepo- 
uévov Kai yàp &àv Tov Biov robrov Tov doKNtIKéy, Sv orrA9ouev Exovoiwc, 
HÌ Kate Tobs ATH keiiévovc HETEAGWEV vóuovc, obe fiuiv SEAOC OBS’ aortic 
TG TÍOTEWG. Xwpic yàp Épyov Å miotic vexpá. (VIrChrys p.32.19—23) 


The abbess' edifying discourses are also influential and persuasive as 
linguistic products. The abbess appears to be rhetorically competent and 
can manipulate language in ways that give rise to powerful effects. 
The following extract from one of Irene's sermons addressed to her nuns 
is a good specimen of an abbess' rhetorical talents: 


We have heard of a Kingdom of Heaven, an eternal and endless life, and 
an enjoyment of undefiled and everlasting good things. We have come to 
believe in Jesus our God and Lord who brought these good news and gave 
these promises: in Him we do believe. [...] The Lord said, "No man can 
serve two masters, for either he will hate the one and love the other, or 
else he will hold to the one and despise the other” (Mt. 6.24; Lk. 16.13). 
Being one, the soul cannot be divided into two, nor can the same soul simul- 
taneously enjoy herself and restrain herself, both live in poverty and be rich, 
both seek the Lord's humility and win the futile glory of men. We, then, 











have forsaken all and followed Him. To follow Him will be of no avail to 
us if we do so merely corporeally, but only if our soul and our whole inner 
being follow Him too. Yes, we must dispel all desire and attachment to 
this life from our souls, lest we, outwardly appearing to have fled this world, 
be inwardly in the very middle of the world. [...] Let it be our work and 
our hard struggle to acquire such virtues as will save us, namely, purity 
and holiness, without which no man shall see the Lord (Heb. 12.14) but shall 
hear, “Away with the ungodly one lest he behold the majesty of the Lord!" 
(Is. 26.11). Humility, for whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased, as the 
Lord said, and that humbleth himself shall be exalted (Lk. 14.11). [...] puri- 
ty is above nature, above nature is also freedom from passion. But when He 
came who is above nature, being both God and man, He gave these things 
above nature to those who believe in Him. They are given, however, only 
to those who pray for them, and even to them not when in doubt of the heart; 
for a double minded man is unstable in all his ways. (Iac. 1.8; tr. Rosenqvist 
1986: 33, 35, 37) 


’Hxotoanev yàp 6a01Aeíav obpavóv, 
Cut didtov Kai &teAEbTNTOV, 
Tpvony &knpatwv aiwviov ayasav: 


EMO TEVOAPEV TH ebayyeAicagévo 
Kai o7ztooxouévo 'Inooó 

TÕ Oe koi kupíq Huy, 

cic Ov Kal TETIOTEDKOEV. 


[...] 


Eine yàp 6 kópioc 

“Ovdeic dúvataı Ovoi kvpíoi; SovAvEIv’ 

i} yàp tov Eva uiorjoet Kai Tov Etepov &yamtjoet 

1j Tob évòç &vOéEgrai Kai Tod érépov Katappovrjoet.” 


Mía yap odoa f| pox? eic 600 uepic9rjvat ob Sbvatar 

ob Bóvarro fj abth £v tadTH kai tovdav xod Eyxpatevecdau, 
xai mtwyxetav xpnuórov Éxeiv Kai TAOVTETV Ev xpriiaot, 

Kai Tameivwow Tob Kupiov periévat 

xai Ti Keviv vOv avSpamwv SepiCev SdEav. 


‘Hucic obv &drikaguev návta Kai ÅKOAOVIÁOQHEV ototQ. 

"Edy uf) xad fj woxf fjv xod mé&vta TÈ évtds fuv dKorovdij, 
ovdév Hiv ÓpeAoc fj coparrikr] póvov àkoAoó9noic 

&AAà Béov fuc nàcav cd tis woxfic ðið 

6uotiki|v £riguuíav kai rpooná9eiuaxv, 
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iva uf] Tà ZEw hoauvdpevon Tov Kdopov $vyobcai 
TÒ Évbov uécov Guev rob KÓOLOV. 


bs] 


Tò 8£ Epyov Hud Kai TÒ &ydviopa Td uéya exeivo ðv ein, 
TÒ Tic àpeTàç Exeivac KtHoacSa1, al owCovol fiuc 

Thy a&yveiav TE kai Tov &YIAOUÓV, 

ob xwpic obdeig Speton Tdv KÜpiov 

GOAN àxoboet 

“Apdritw 6 doz6ric, iva ur] iy tAv b6Eav Kupiov,” 

Thy tare wodpootvny, öt 

"IIàc 6 bwóv éavtóv tarewwSroeTtat,” 

eimtev Ó KÜptoc, 

“ó BE tareivõv éavtòv byo8rjogra." 


[...] 


"Yn£p $óoiv yàp 4 &yveía, 

brép dbo Kai 16 &dpyntov. 

‘AQ’ ob òè 6 bnép hbo napeyévero, 
Gedc dv kai &vOpwrtoc, 

Kai rà brtép hbow tadta 

Toic MotEvovol giç abtoV éOvprjoaro: 
Swpeitat 58 Toic aitobai pdvoic, 

Koi TOÚTOIG ui] £v Biotayu@ Kapdiac: 


“Avip yàp Stpvxos aKkaté&otatos £v mrácauc rac óboic adTod.” 
(VirChrys p.32.24—27, p.34.3-14 and 23-30, p.36.10-15)^ 


Irene's sermon is characterised by its prominent biblical style that becomes 
obvious from the very first sentence opening with a verb in the first per- 
son plural: ġkoúsauev. The biblical tone of the sermon is not only to 
be recognised in the repetitive use of verbs in the first person plural 
but also in the biblical citations employed by Irene which are so suc- 
cessfully incorporated in her speech that they become inseparable 
parts of it. 

Irene mentions only one of her sources, namely Christ in the Gospels. 
She quotes some of the aphorisms he employed during his teachings. 
After each quotation of Christ's words, Irene's own discourse imitates 


ae ; : 
I print the Greek text in such a way as to make its poetic elements more obvious. 
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the style of Christ’s speech. Such an example is the following: 


No man can serve two masters, for either he will hate the one and love the 
other, or else he will hold to the one and despise the other. (Mt. 6.24; Lk. 
16.13) Being one, the soul cannot be divided into two, nor can the same soul 
simultaneously enjoy herself and restrain herself, both live in poverty and 
be rich. (tr. Rosenqvist 1986: 35) 


“Ovdeic Sbvatar dvoi kopíoiz SovAEvetv’ 
fj yàp tov Eva mohos Kai Tov Etepov áyarrrjoei 
fj Tod évóc áv8é£erai Kai tod EtEpov KaTaPppovrcel.” 


Mía yòp odca f| woxr| cic 600 pEpioSijvar ob ðúvatar 

o6 Sbvatar fj abth év TAÙTÕ kal rpuóáv xoi éyxpatevecdan, 
Kai zrrexeíav Xpnuctwv Éxei Kai zrAovreiv Ev xprjuact. 
(VIrChrys p.34.4—8; emphasis added) 


Here Irene follows the paratactic structure adopted in the speech that is 
supposed to belong to Christ. Like Christ’s speech, her own is based 
on binary oppositions. She also repeats words from Christ’s text. The 
biblical style of Irene’s sermon achieves a double effect. On one hand 
it provides the sermon with religious authority which establishes Irene’s 
role as a preacher. On the other hand it makes her sermon acoustically 
pleasant and therefore easier to learn and to apply. Irene’s sermon con- 
tains an abundance of rhetorical devices, such as aphorisms, pleonasms, 
repetition of the same words which create a rhyme, metaphors, 
images, symbols and stylistic symmetry which is formed by binary oppo- 
sitions. 

In the Life of an abbess, the techniques the abbess employs for spir- 
itual instruction are mainly directed towards a number of anonymous 
nuns whose existence and actions acquire importance in the narrative as 
long as they highlight the abbess’ exemplarity and allow her to attain 
higher levels of spirituality." The nuns’ anonymity, and the lack of any 
episodes or subplots referring to their bodily subjections and spiritual 
achievements mark their unimportance as individuals in relation to the 
holy abbess. Thus, in the Life of an abbess, even though her disciplinary 
project is addressed to her nuns, it serves in fact her desire to become a 


" There are some cases in which a nun’s name is given, but these cases are not related 
to the abbess’ disciplinary project. Such an instance is when the abbess lying on her deathbed 
names the nun who will succeed her. 
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saint: she is sanctified because she is exemplary. She is the one who is 
singled out through her disciplinary strategies, and not her nuns, since 
the locus where these strategies are performed is her own body, which 
shows and tells. In other words, in an abbess’ Life the emphasis is placed 
on the one part of the disciplinary project that is the teacher and not on 
the second part which consists of the disciples. 

In their attempt to present the abbesses as heroines belonging to a 
divine rather than to a human world, the hagiographers provide them 
with godly attributes. The abbesses’ approach towards their people, name- 
ly the nuns, resembles God’s treatment of his people. Like God, the 
abbesses see their nuns from a distance and in secret and they develop 
no personal and close relationships with any of them. The lack of any 
personal relationships between the abbess and some of her nuns of course 
reinforces the abbess’ individuality and spiritual distance which mark 
her protagonist’s role in the narrative and in the end effect her sanctity. 
The situation changes in the Life of a nun. 


The Obedient Body of the Nun 


THE NUN UNDER THE ABBESS’ CONTROL 

In the Life of a nun the abbess’ disciplinary strategies appear to be direct- 
ed not to a number of nuns, but to a particular nun, on the body of whom 
these strategies are manifested thus making this nun the central hero- 
ine of the narrative. For a large part of the protagonist nun's cenobitic 
career, the abbess appears to manipulate, to train, to punish the nun's 
body, to make it obey, respond and become pious. In the nun's Life, 
the abbess' didaskalia loses the public character it has in the Life of an 
abbess and takes a private form. The abbess appears to build up with her 
didactic discourse only the protagonist nun, and her divine gaze focus- 
es mainly on this specific nun whose actions and behaviour it carefully 
examines and corrects. In contrast to the Life of the abbess, in a nun's 
Life the disciplinary practices exercised by the abbess seek to improve 
and lead to holiness only the protagonist nun. 

In the Life of a nun, the form which the abbess’ approach towards her 
nuns fakes constitutes a combination of two different types of behav- 
iour: she behaves both like the Christian God, as she does when she is 
the central heroine of a Life, and like a mother. She appears to be the 
distant, religious authority before all the nuns except for the central hero- 


VBEHIHIUNIISAIRUUREHLSEARAVEEBLÉSHUUHUBHUN UELLE URLAUB PRA DISSI LAUREA 
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ine, with whom she creates a mother-daughter relationship through the 
disciplinary strategies she applies to her. The image ofthe abbess as both 
God and mother is in accordance with God's image in the Old Testament 
where God is sometimes presented having motherly behaviour to- 
wards his chosen people, the Israelites (Bynum-Walker 1982: 125)." 

Like God who in the Old Testament “chooses” his people, the abbess 
“chooses” the central heroine, who is distinguished among the other nuns 
for her beauty, divine zeal and obedience, and devotes her life rather to 
this nun's salvation than to her own. By doing this, the abbess behaves 
not much differently from a mother who is prepared to undergo self-sac- 
rifice in order to protect her children whom she loves more than herself. 
An abbess also shares an agony similar to that of a mother, which is man- 
ifested in a continuous struggle to bring up her children rightly so that 
they prove successful in their social roles when they grow up. The abbess 
struggles to provide her favourite nun with the conditions and means 
needed in order to offer her a place in the society of saints. 

The nun, on the other hand, like an infant that is incapable of satis- 
fying its own needs and consequently depends absolutely on its moth- 
er's care, relies for a long time on the abbess' advice and instructions. 
Through her abbess' help, the nun attempts to construct her spiritual self. 
Eventually the nun becomes spiritually independent. This occurs when 
the nun identifies with the abbess and becomes her double, as it will be 
shown later. 

In two Lives out of the five in which the role of the nun is depicted, 
the chosen nun is a blood relative of the abbess, a fact that reinforces the 
abbess' motherly feelings towards her. Febronia, the first example, is the 
daughter of the abbess Bryene's brother. Bryene takes Febronia under 
her protection from the early age of two and brings her up, replacing her 
physical mother. The second example is Theodora of Thessalonike. The 
abbess ofthe convent of Saint Stephen, Anna, is her relative and for this 
reason she treats Theodora, who lost her natural mother in infancy, as 
her own child. She says to Theodora when the latter asks her to include 
her in the group of her nuns: 


? Cf. Is. 49.15: 
“The Lord has forsaken me; my God has forgotten me.” 
Can a woman forget the infant at her breast, 
or a loving mother the child of her womb? 
Even these forget, yet I will not forget you. 
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Since you are my blood [relative] and my child and I am well aware of the 
mode of life [you have led] since you were in swaddling clothes, how should 


I not welcome you and embrace i i 
you as if you were one of ? 
Talbot 1996b: 181—182) ROMS 


Aiua éuóv og xod téxvov brrápyxovoav koi Thy Ek oztapy&vov cov eibvia dia- 


am Tra Ob MpoobEEopan kai doc oikeiov katadiArow uéAoc; (VTheodThess 
ch.21.2-4) l 


Theodora returns Anna’s motherly feelings towards her by appearing 
to be a real daughter to her: she takes responsibility for her when Anna 
reaches very old age and needs to be looked after. Theodora’s portray- 
al as the good daughter who takes care of her old parents is accentu- 
ated by the hagiographer’s statement that Theodora was: 


Mindful to the One Who says, “Child, help thy father in his old age, and 
breve him not as long as he liveth. And if his understanding fails, have 
patience with him, and despise him not when thou art in thy full strength. 


For compassion for a father will not be forgotten.” (Si 
." (Sir. 3.12—14; 
1996b: 196) e (Sir. 3.12-14; tr. Talbot 


peuvnuévý ToU AÉyovroc: rékvov, &vriAa600 èv Yripa. ztarpóc cov, kai ur) 
Auman adtov Ev Ti Cui cov: Kai &v amoAinny obveony, ovyyveuny Éxe, Kai 
LN atindons adtov év áon loxói cov. "EAEnuoobvn yàp matpdc ook bu 
o91joeva." (VTheodThess ch.37.27-3 1) 


The main difference between a mother and the abbesses appearing in the 
Lives of nuns lies in the fact that a mother has in mind the welfare of her 
children, whereas abbesses seek to lead their chosen nuns to a total indif- 
ference of worldly things so that they might achieve holiness. An abbess’ 
motherly affection towards her favourite nun is translated into an ascetic 
training which is harder than the one imposed on the other nuns. Bryene 
for instance, orders Febronia to eat only once every second day. where- 
as all the other nuns are allowed to eat every day. This different treat- 
ment of Febronia by the abbess serves as a motivation for Febronia to 
restrict herself to an even stricter regime and she refrains from bread and 
water. In addition, unlike the other nuns, Febronia sleeps on a narrow 
stool and sometimes she makes her sleep even more uneasily by sleep- 
ing on the ground (PFeb ch.5). j 
With the consent and even the encouragement of the abbess, the cho- 
sen nun’s ascetic life appears to violate the convent’s rules aocording to 
which all nuns should be treated in the same way and should follow 
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the same ascetic practices. Theodora of Thessalonike knows that she 
breaks the convent’s rules by fasting more than the nuns who had entered 
the convent before her. For this reason she keeps her fasting secret. How- 
ever, when the abbess realises this she not only approves it but also 
encourages Theodora to fast openly: 


Desiring to increase [her exercise of] this virtue even more in the convent, 
and not being bold enough to ask the superior [for permission] to fast 
more than the nuns who had come there before her, nor daring to break the 
monastic rule, lest she thereby give offence to the nuns, she used to sit in 
the refectory with the nuns, but hardly touched food. And often she did 
not drink water for an entire week. But she did not do this for long without 
the knowledge of her superior. For she [Anna] bade her to practice openly, 
as best she could, this [fasting] and whatever else was profitable to her, 
because she loved Theodora. (tr. Talbot 1996b: 183) 


Aiá& Tot Kai èv TH koivo6io EmSupodoa tabthv Kai PaAAOV abée, xod ur 
Sappotoa thy mpocotGoav éEaithoaoSai Tob NEPIOOCOTÉPWG rÓv mpd 
adtiic éxeioe rera yuévov GderAPGv éyxpateveoSan, urjre TOAHČOQ TÒV TG 
uovfi kocraAóoot Kavéva, iva uf] oKdvdaAov Taic dderdaic £x tobTov TEPO- 
odweiev, £ká8 ro èv ueri THV KSEAPGv Ev TH tpaméCn, Éuevev 6$ mapa 
yikpóv vfjoric xod TOAAGKIC rücav TH E6douG5a OvdE BaTos EyevETO. AAN 
obk ATÒ OKOTIOD Tijc TPOEGTwWONS uÉxpi TOAAOD TODTO SieTtEAcito. "EveteiAa- 
10 yàp kai todto Kai t&v ð AvotreA£G Ein abt þavepõç moieiv Son Sbvayic, 
étt Hydra thy Ocodwpav. (VTheodThess ch.22.12—22) 


The fact that there is a nun in the convent who has different ascetic rights 
from the other nuns and is provided with more spiritual affection, at times 
provokes the envy of some of the other nuns and disturbs the relations 
between them and the protagonist nun or the abbess. In Febronia’s 
Passion, the nuns of the convent turn against Bryene, who because of 
Febronia’s illness is not prepared to let them leave the nunnery so that 
they can avoid being arrested by the pagan soldiers (PFeb ch.10). 

In Eupraxia’s Life, Germana, a fellow nun of Eupraxia motivated 
by envy tries to tempt Eupraxia. She presents Eupraxia’s strict and dif- 
ferent ascetic life as false and claims that Eupraxia undergoes harsh ascet- 
icism in order to distinguish herself from the other nuns because she 
wants to be chosen as the future abbess of the convent (VEupr ch.20). 
Germana’s thought that Eupraxia’s ascetic performances would allow 
her to become an abbess reflects a reality that is strongly supported by 
the Lives of nuns. As we will see later, the abbess views the protago- 
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: j ; 
nist nun's salvation as a personal matter because she intends to make her 


her successor. 


l The difference between a physical mother and an abbess behaving 
like a mother is graphically illustrated in Theodora’s Life, where Theodo- 
ra leads her cenobitic life in the same convent as her daughter Theopiste. 


Being tempted by the devil, Theodora begi í : 
, gins worrying about Th > 
welfare. She says to the abbess: a S 


My Lady Mother, you who alone are concerned with my soul, I cannot endure 
to see the daughter born of my womb clothed in a cheap and tattered gar- 
ment and subsisting on so little food. Please arrange for her to be transferred 
to another convent, since I cannot bear the fire in my heart. For I am a moth- 


7 and like all [mothers], I am too devoted to my child. (tr. Talbot 1996b: 
5-186) 


Hoole utep, Gob rfc woxfic uóvnc noiwonc Thy £mpéAeiav, ob dépw TI ék 
TOV EHOV OTtÀ&yxvov TEXBEICQV Kadopav ebterci kai Oieppnyuévo paxiw 
TEPIKAALTITOUEVNV Kol Bpaxutéty ðiartwuévnv tpoorj. KéAevoov olv abthy 
ETEPW uovaotnpío bo8fivai, ère ob épw THY TOV OTAdYX VV LOD mbpw- 


Ow Brith vóp eiun, Kod c Moon kàyo» repi TÒ réxvov bió 
: Keon. (VTA 
ch.25.14-20) uon. (VTheodThess 


Here Theodora, being influenced by her motherly instincts—she is a 
mother who suffers by seeing her daughter’s body suffering—misun- 
derstands the abbess’ role as a mother. She seems to expect that the abbess 
would behave towards her in the way a natural mother like herself does 
one who would do everything to avoid her child’s bodily sufferings Thus 
she asks the abbess to send Theopiste away so that she can be released 
from her own sufferings as a mother. The abbess replies to Theodora’s 
request by engaging in a long private edifying speech in which she 
presents Theodora’s motherly behaviour as worldly and as such that con- 
tradicts the angelic habit of the nun which she has decided to adopt. She 
finally threatens Theodora with punishment if she goes on treatin 
Theopiste as her daughter. i 
After this incident, Anna, as a genuine spiritual mother and relative 
of Theodora, who is highly concerned about her salvation seeks to 
find a way to free Theodora from her emotional attachment to her daugh- 
ter (Tn heodTi hess ch.27.2—7). She therefore examines Theodora’s behav- 
10ur more intensively in order to find an instance in which Theodora 
shows motherly affection towards her daughter. When such an in- 
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- stance occurs, Anna orders the two women not to talk to each other 
_ any longer (VTheodThess ch.27.36—39). Through this punishment both 
. women are disciplined, especially Theodora who is not interested in her 


daughter's welfare any more but only in her spiritual improvement. 

The protagonist nun's spiritual dependence on the mother-abbess, 
and the complete control ofthe latter over the nun, are manifested main- 
ly in two disciplinary methods employed by the abbess: punishment and 
confession. The abbess utilises punishment when her favourite nun fails 
to follow her instructions, as the example of Theodora demonstrates. 
In fact, Theodora of Thessalonike, being punished twice during her ceno- 
bitic career, is the only protagonist nun who undergoes punishment. 

Punishment as an instrument of discipline is also directed at holy 
women enacting other roles of sainthood, such as the martyr (Chapter 
1) and the pious wife (Chapter 5). The difference between the punish- 
ment of a nun and those of a martyr and a pious wife is that in the first 
instance the punishment has a positive connotation, whereas in the 
second it acquires a negative meaning. Both the martyr and the pious 
wife are punished by violent and hostile male authorities in order that 
they either renounce their faith (martyr) or give up their God-pleasing 
activities (pious wife). The nun, however, is punished out of motherly 
love in order to become spiritually better. 

Theodora's second offence is the following: on a cold winter's night, 
without informing her abbess, Theodora removes her rush mat from its 
usual place because the place gets wet. The abbess sees this movement 
of Theodora as a form of selfishness. Aiming at striking at the root of 
Theodora's offence based on selfishness and at offering an example of 
obedience and humility to the other nuns, the abbess imposes on Theodo- 
ra a punishment both humiliating and painful. She orders Theodora to 
spend the night outside in the severe cold. Theodora's punishment, 
witnessed by the nuns and seen by the angels, is quite spectacular: 


She went out to the assigned spot, paying no heed to the extremely bitter 
weather and the torrential downpour of rain at that time and icy cold and 
violent blasts of wind. Thus from evening on she spent the night outdoors, 
sitting on both feet. For she was unable to sit down all the way because of 
the rainwater flowing beneath her. O, what a marvel! The angels were aston- 
ished to see such a terrible sight, a woman, the soft and weakest vessel (1 
Pet. 3.7), thus spending the night in the open air, being assailed by con- 
stant pelting of rain and frozen by the cold because of the order of the moth- 
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er superior. [...] Around midnight when the rain Stopped and the bitter air 
became even colder because a lot of snow had fallen, the raindrops froze 
and stuck to the tattered garment that covered her head and shoulders. (tr. 
Talbot 1996b: 192) 


giç Tov ópic8évra Tomo é£ijei Tic SpipvtTatnc dpac katadpovijcaca Kai tod 
paydaiwe Tóre kaTaþepouévov $erob Kal TAS Kpvpwdouc Exeivng Kai biaiag 
TOV àvépov rrvof|c. Toryapobv åp’ &ortépa £r auotépoic kaSeo8eion rool, 
dievoxtépeve aiSpioc. ObSE yàp TEAEOV Kaseodijvar Adbvato Six TÒ £k Tod 
betod k&ro9ev broppéov bSwp. *O tod Satyatoc ééotnoav &yyekoi robro 
TÒ ppiktov Spapia BAgmovtec, yovaixa, TÒ &o9evéotatov Kai HOAAKOV oKEdoc, 
obtwe aipiov SiavuKtepevovcay, TuKvoic BOAoIc BaAAOLEVNV TOD SuBpov kar 
Tmyvuuévnv TH Kober Sie Tflv TÄS unrpóc évroArjv. [...] Tlepi 5 tò ugcovóktiov 
Tfjc TOD &époc rrikpíac 61 Tò Kal yióva KatabanSiivan ToAAry, o Tod SuBpov 
OTAYÓVEÇ Kata Tob £i TÅG KEpaAtic antic Kai tv iov KEIHÉVOV bákovc 
KpvoTaAAWwBEioal Expéuavto. (VTheodThess ch.33.8—17 and 19-22) 


The situation of Theodora’s body as described in the above passage pro- 
duces the truth of her sin. She attempted to protect her body by avoid- 
ing getting wet through sleeping on a wet floor: now, not only is water 
all around her, but she is also exposed to extremely bad weather condi- 
tions. Theodora’s long stay outside in the cold results in her head and 
shoulders being turned into an icy bust. 

As for confession, in the monastic contexts depicted in the examined 
texts, it sometimes appears to be a painful experience which the pro- 
tagonist nun tries to avoid. Eupraxia, for instance, does not inform her 
abbess about her first temptations because she is ashamed of talking 
about them (VEupr ch.14). Part of the nun’s monastic training is also 
to learn to confess. Anna, the abbess of Theodora of Thessalonike, “exhorts 
her night and day to confess her deeds and her thoughts, her words and 
her movements, and not to do anything without her approval” (tr. Talbot 
1996b: 183; kai maprver vixtwp Tte Kai uE? uépav tac mpdé&eic koi 
EvSupnoeic, và priuara Kai ràc xivrjoetc EExyopeverv Kai undév &vev 
TAS Yvounc abtiic Spav. VTheodThess ch.22.26—28). The act of confes- 
sion becomes easier for the nun as she realises that nothing escapes the 
divine gaze of her abbess. 

Confession appears as a necessity for the nun. By verbalising her 
temptations and the thoughts that preoccupy her mind, she can see 
what occurs inside her and learn about herself. The abbess, who is 
there to listen, gives advice deriving from her own experience about how 
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to overcome temptations. The ways suggested by the abbess for defeating 
temptations are related to stricter ascetic practices or labour through 
which the heroine is humiliated and her body suffers. Eupraxia, for exam- 
ple, is once asked to abstain from eating for one more day and thus she 
ends up eating only two days a week (VEupr ch.15). At some other point, 
when Eupraxia is again tempted and she confesses to the abbess, her 
abbess orders her to remove some heavy stones from their original place 
next to the convent's oven, and from the oven back to their place, and 
repeat this task for thirty days while she is seen and mocked by the 
other nuns (VEupr chs.16—17). l l 

In contrast to the nun, the abbess does not need confession, since she 
possesses such high levels of spirituality, as the example of Irene as 
abbess that was discussed earlier, indicates. While she is a nun, how- 
ever, Irene cannot defeat her temptations without confession: 


But with her pure spiritual eye she [Irene] perceived this to be part of the 
Evil One’s plot and immediately revealed all these thoughts to her guide 
and abbess. Finding relief from the attack through her confession, she per- 
severed in her struggle as before. (tr. Rosenqvist 1986: 21) 


‘H 8& TH kekaSapuévo tig Siavoiag Supatt TÄG &m6ovAfjc eivai TADTA Ton 
Ttovnpoó HÀ &yvorjoaca, MAPAVTÍKA rrávrac robo roto ÓTOUG DiGADVIGHdUS 
àvakarúnte TH óonyG kai ko&myoupuévr, Kai Oii TÅG EEayopevoews ATAA- 
Aayfiv £bpotoa Tijc &rpetac vv rrpotépov ópofoc &ydvov exero. (VIrChrys 
p.20.2-6) 


After having been trained for a long time under the close supervision 
of her abbess, the nun “grows up” spiritually and reaches a stage at which 
she does not need her abbess' disciplinary methods. In other words, 
she ceases to be the "infant" for which life is impossible without a moth- 
er's care and she becomes capable of taking care both of herself and oth- 
ers. It is to this new stage of the nun's life that we now turn. 


THE NUN AS THE ABBESS' DOUBLE l 
That in the texts devoted to the nun’s role the abbess takes many pains 
to create the ideal nun so that the latter proves to be the abbess’ own plant 
is very graphically expressed in Febronia’s Passion: 


Febronia said, “I have faith in God, mother; just as in the past I have nev- 
er transgressed your commandments, so now I will not do so or be neglectful 
of your admonitions. Rather, let the peoples see and be astounded, let 
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them congratulate the a i 
ged Bryene and say, truly this is a plant b i 
?5 > l 
to Bryene.” (tr. Brock and Ashbrook-Harvey 1987: 163) P od 


PeGpwvia Aéygr “ bw £ic TÒ 
€ WP m 
Y OTEDW ElG TOV Ocóv urjrép Lov St1 we obGÉztoTE TraphASdv 


Pe a eae 2 RE : 

: oANY ObdE vv rtapéA8« THY évroMjv cov xod Tiv mapaiveciv: &AX 
e iut ES diis ‘ 

AO E did KAI &ko rrjoovron xard uokorprobot TÒ yripoc Bpvévnc Kal etzeoiv: 

àAn8Gzc atn rj puteia Bpvévnc &orív". (PFeb ch.19) 


The creation of the ideal nun is associated with the abbess' desi 
secure the continuity ofthe convent's spiritual life according to o E 
principles. Being aware of the fact that one day she will die the abbess 
needs to prepare her successor, who should be a nun with ihe ut ü : 
to become an even better abbess than herself. To be highly seed 
about her successor is one of the abbess’ responsibilities toward i 
nuns for whom the presence of a pious and exemplary abbess i ce 
De i in Irene’s Life. On the deathbed of the p 
| So alanton, Irene and her fellow nuns ex i 
their distress at losing their abbess who oe E AE í 


tion, and on the other, they show thei i 
> r anxiety con i ; 
of an abbess equal to her. They say to her: N P corte 


le will become of us when you leave us? Where shall we find your equal 
` drags you as abbess, someone who will love us with deeper care than 
mother, being good and meek as you, and bear the burdens of each of us 


and fulfil the law of Christ 
1986: 25) rist amongst us as you have done? (tr. Rosenqvist 


IIo toivuv ńu& $ Ü 
TOG KO TO tu7tÓÉ VE 1G, TOD TOTE TOIQÚÓTNG flueic uevá o TOXOILEV 


Hache kad untpd¢ knoeuovikóepov Ttepi rác SiateSeevnc obToc 

& Q LA , er t 2, ¢ ~. , 

: i fic Min Tipaelae, OUTWG EKAOTNG rjv Tà B&pn BaotaÇovonç Kai Tov 
HOV EV uiv &évarAnpoóong rob Xptoroó; ( VirChrys p.24.5—9) 


Th 
e abbess, however, does not share the nuns’ anxieties, since she has 
arranged for her successor. She replies to the nuns: 


bri you disquiet my soul with your crying? In fact, my children, you 
ES y possess your future good shepherd. Believe me, she is as Superioé 
: A I am to you owing to my age, and the spirit of God resteth upon 

er. If you obey my advice not to look for anyone else— 


„iti i 
Irene I mean. (tr. Rosenqvist 1986: 25) i ala 


techs n , m 
ie V THY poxny cuvtapdocete 6AoAbCovoat: “EXETE, Tékva, Éyere 
THV KAAS buà cav ; l l 
b (96 VHAC tota voboav: rio TeDoa TE To000r0v bn£p Tas oocav, 
* 
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6cov £y TH yripa óri&p buác, kai TÒ mvebpa Tod Ocob &vanémavtat ÈT adti. 
Kai Av éuoi meiSnode pt àv npóc érépav &robAdpou—, Thy Gderdiv buev 
Eiprivnv Aéyo. (VIrChrys p.24.12-17) 


The notion of continuity is an integral part of the cenobitic life. The 
abbesses, who in the nuns’ Lives choose a nun whom they undertake 
to train so that she can succeed them, behave like the abbesses whom 
they themselves used to have. The abbess of a nun’s Life was once a nun 
herself who was also chosen by her abbess and instructed by her in such 
a way in order to become an abbess herself in due course. Thus the abbess 
of a nun's Life is recreated in the person of the protagonist nun herself 
while she was a nun, or causes such a recreation. In Febronia’s Pas- 
sion, the abbess Bryene, who as a nun used to be the favourite of the 
abbess Platonis whom she finally succeeded, orders her own favourite, 
Febronia, to perform the tasks she herself used to undertake as the dis- 
ciple of Platonis. When she was a nun, Bryene was asked, for instance, 
to read out loud passages from the Bible before the other nuns every Fri- 
day (PFeb ch.4). Febronia is in turn asked by Bryene every Friday to do 
the same (PFeb ch.6). In her Life, Eupraxia appears to fight against temp- 
tation in the same way in which her abbess used to overcome tempta- 
tion when she herself was a nun (VEupr ch.21). 

As stated earlier, at some point of her cenobitic career the nun acquires 
her spiritual independence. This occurs when the nun becomes an abbess 
herself (Irene of Chrysobalanton) or when she starts behaving like an 
abbess. Except for Febronia, whose role as a nun is violently interrupt- 
ed after she has been arrested by the pagan persecutors of Christians, the 
other heroines examined here become their abbess’ doubles. 

In the Lives of Irene of Chrysobalanton and Theodora of Thessa- 
lonike, the central heroine’s independence is associated with the abbess’ 
death. In the case of Irene, her enactment of the role of the abbess after 
the death of the previous abbess has been examined in the first part of 
this chapter. As for Theodora, she feels that her real ascetic struggles 
begin after Anna’s death because she is no longer subject to Anna’s will, 
but to her own (VTheodThess ch.39.1—4). Theodora does not become 
the spiritual master just of herself but also that of the other nuns: 


Therefore she endured nobly and persevered mightily and fearlessly in the 
holy monastery like a champion of a battle formation, in no way fright- 
ened by the enemy phalanx, but thrusting aside every assault of afflictions 
which attacked her and her companions and she anointed the souls of the 
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weaker [sisters] with her own unyielding and steadfast purpose to pre 

them for deeds of manly valour and battle against the unseen foe "or 
Since most of those marvellous nuns had departed to the Lord Sone 
before the great [Anna], others after her, no one was left to urge aid cle 
the Sisters to obedience with a zeal like hers. [...] She did not cease fro : 
her spiritual labour. But she shared with her sisters all the tasks that oe 
imposed on them, zealously sharing their duties, and voluntarily li a 
ing most of their labours. [...] It was her endeavour [...] by her eae 


m e her compan SS . . 


Ddepe Toivuv yevvatwe koi diexaptéper èv TH &batyei hovactnpiw GOTEP TIC 
Spec napoctáteoc &SAntic Kpatadtata, év obdevi tic fe TOV vav- 
a páňayyoc dematovpévn, &AAà Kal nücav SAiBepav mpooBoriv &moboav 
covrig sed TOV LET’ abtfjc &ro9ovuévn, tà Kad’ EQUTHV &vevbórq TE kai 
orepp® TÄS 7tpo8éceoc THY Godeveotépwv thc ux mpdc àvõpeiav Kai 
Du TOV &op&tov £x8püv émarcipovoa. 'Erreibi) yàp ai mAsiouc tõv 9av- 
RANY &kefvov &ckovoóv ai u&v pò Tic u£y&Anc, ai 58 uer abtiy mpd 
Bild eFedrunoay, bredeimeto òè obdentia, fj t Kat’ abthy CA c P ] 
die 7tpóc braKonv diaviota Kal durjyeipev L..] ovk énateto ae ee 
Martiis &pyaoíac GAN’ év rása Tai érttkeiuiévouc dpovríoi KOIVWVÒG b7rfipxe 
TO adeAhaic, Tfj 07:008f ovuuepiCouévn Tc $povríbac kai TÒ mAEiotov i 
meye TH Mpoaipéoe EmikovdiCovea. [...] Todto 88 map’ abtiic éonovbáte- 
TO, iva [...] T Kad &éavri]v brrobetyuacri mpdc tov Óuotov &yóva toc pet’ 


abfjc ovvapiAAo9. 4 
2 H oval noirjoetev. (VTheodThess ch.39.4—15, 19-23 and 


Theodora’s portrait, as it emerges from the above passage, is that of an 
abbess. The phalanx of the enemies, against which Theodora as the con- 
vent s spiritual superior fights, has a parallel in Irene’s fight against 

phalanx of demons that enter her cell. Like an abbess Teodor nx 
to those nuns who are spiritually inferior the Ways to fight against tem à 
tations, as she once was taught about them through the former abo 
AS is the case with an abbess, Theodora is the exemplary figure of the 
nunnery through whom the other nuns are disciplined and led to high 

er levels of spirituality. As the abbess’ double, Theodora does eve hi ; 
that would contribute to the salvation of the nuns. Even though the "s i s 
rapher calls Theopiste, the new abbess, Theodora's spiritual n0 i 
is in essence Theodora who becomes Theopiste's spiritual mother Kis 
she appears to have more religious experience and higher spirituality 
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For when all the nuns were sleeping in the narthex of the church, she would 
often quietly rouse Theopiste and say, “Did you hear the very sweet and 
melodic angelic psalmody inside the church?" She used to do this, not show- 
ing off or boasting of her spiritual favour [granted to her], but, in my opin- 
ion, to prepare her own daughter to desire the divine spiritual gifts. (tr. 
Talbot 1996b: 199) 

"Ev yàp 16 Tfjc £kkAnoíac váp8nki, racóv THv AdEeAP@v KOIMWHÉVWV, Tflv 
@coriotny MOAAaKIC b1avio (ca ripéua xod ÉAeyev: "Akrjkoac Tic Evdov Ev 
TH vağ yevauévnç ete uéAovc rjbutótnc &yyeAikfic parkpwdtac; Tooro 6E 
&noíei ob havyti@oa obd8 xounóCovoa TH xapiopaTt, KAN’ ec EyQuar Tv 
atrii; Suyatépa Tpdc eo Tv Beluw xapiouátov émarciovoa. (VTheodThess 
ch.40.18-25) 


By waking up only Theopiste out of all the nuns in order to make her 
listen to the divine voices, so that, according to the hagiographer's com- 
ment, she might be motivated for the acquisition of the divine gifts, 
Theodora appears once again to behave like an abbess who has her 
favourite nun. 

In the case of Eupraxia, her spiritual independence is manifested in 
Eupraxia's miracles and ascetic exercises which are even stricter than 
those of her abbess. Becoming able to perform standing exercises for 
longer than her abbess, Eupraxia is considered unbeaten by the devil 
who changes the form of attack he used against her. Instead of attacking 
her mind, from now on he undertakes to attack her body. Her body proves 
miraculous, since despite all the violent attacks of the demon nothing 
serious occurs to it (VEupr chs.22—-25). Since the demon's attacks are 
directed at Eupraxia's body only, confession proves useless for her. Final- 
ly Eupraxia substitutes the abbess in her role as miracle-worker (VEupr 
chs.26—27 and 30-31). 

The issue of the nun who behaves like an abbess brings us back to 
the beginning of this analysis, which refers to the role of the abbess. At 
this point it becomes quite clear that the Life of the abbess and that of 
the nun are complementary: the one can be read through the other and 
vice-versa. During her life in a convent, a holy nun acquires in the first 
place an obedient body, that is a body, which acts according to the rules, 
the orders and the teachings of the abbess whose exemplary body pro- 
vides her with religious authority. When the holy nun becomes spiritu- 
ally independent, she performs the role of the abbess without being an 

abbess. The nun's initially obedient body, which after her spiritual inde- 
pendence becomes miraculous and exemplary, provides her with the reli- 
eious authoritv that the holy abbess possesses. 








CHAPTER 5 
“She Adorned Herself with Wounds 


as with Pearls”: The Holy Wife’s Body 
and its Spatial Performances 


Introduction 


In the last two decades, several studies have appeared that examine gen- 
der in relation to space (see, e.g. Ardener 1993; Duncan 1996; Massey 
1994). The aim of these studies is twofold: to map the spaces inhabited 
by men and women in different societies and to explore gender relations 
as determined by space. According to the conclusions drawn in these 
studies gender is interrelated with space to such a high degree that space 
appears to be “gendered”, whereas gender is “spatialised”. As Doreen 
Massey notes, the intersections between “geography” and “gender” 
are wide and manifold. The one is involved with the construction of 
the other: geography influences the formation of genders and gender 
relations whereas gender affects highly the production of the “geo- 
graphical”. “Spaces and places”, as Massey puts it, “are not only them- 
selves gendered but in their being so, they both reflect and affect the 
ways in which gender is constructed and understood” (Massey 1994: 
180). Massey goes on to say that in the West, where societies are male- 
dominated, men have used space in order to define male and female iden- 
tities and to exercise power over women. The distinction between the 
domains of the public and the private, which are determined spatially— 
the public refers to the outside whereas the private refers to the inside— 
applies to gender difference. The public sphere is reserved for men, while 
the domestic realm has been thought of as the women’s place. Through 
the confinement of women’s movements to the limits of domesticity. 
men can control them both spatially and socially (Massey 1994: 178-1 80). 
In the work ofthe French feminist philosopher Luce Irigaray, the con- 
cept of space, both in its literal and figurative sense, is of vital impor- 
tance, since Irigaray considers it as the means by which her project of 
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sexual difference can be realised. Through her writings, Irigaray aims at 


establishing the autonomy of the two sexes because she believes that 


- women will exist culturally and intellectually only if they manage to dif- 


ferentiate themselves from men entirely and thus become the “other of 
the other". In the philosophical tradition of the West, as Irigaray points 
out, man is the subject of culture and knowledge, whereas woman is 
silenced. Until now (wo)man is defined in relation to man which ren- 
ders her the “other of the same”, that is, an imperfect man. This occurs 
because, unlike man, woman does not have a genealogy, a culture, a 
knowledge, a discourse, nor even a name of her own that would allow 
her to speak and write as a person who exists independently from man 
and his culture. 

Woman is deprived of her own space in culture and knowledge because 
man has used her as his own space. As Irigaray formulates it, woman “is 
assigned to be place without occupying a place. Through her, place would 
be set up for man’s use but not hers [...] Traditionally spacing is creat- 
ed or occupied by man, child, housework, cooking. Not by the woman 
herself for herself " (Irigaray 1993: 52, 70). By being his mother and 
lover, woman offers man through her body and existence the space and 
the habitation he needs both physically and emotionally in order to locate 
himself and construct his own identity. This has, as an effect, woman's 
identification with the corporeal, which, being inferior to the spiritual 
with which man as her other identifies, is presented as weakness, dis- 
ability or lack. Through woman, who as man's space acquires the sta- 
tus ofthe object, man is positioned as a subject that controls society and 
the world. 

Irigaray claims that as long as woman remains man’s place she can- 
not have a place for herself. “Woman ought to be able to find herself, 
among other things, through the images of herself already deposited in 
history and the conditions of production of the work of man, and not 
on the basis of his work, his genealogy” (Irigaray 1993: 10). Woman will 
not cease to be an object, man’s container, and will never become a part- 
ner if she does not take up a space that will enable her to express her- 
self, her individuality and her desires. Only when she liberates herself 
from male domination and definition will she be treated as equal with 
man and will become a subject. 

The gendered aspects of space as outlined by both feminist geogra- 
phers and Irigaray are also valid for Byzantine society, since its struc- 
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tures were patriarchal (Herrin 1983). From the ninth until the late eleventh 
centuries, when the nuclear family was a central component of Byzan- 
tine society, most women were confined to the narrow family circle. 
Thus the spaces occupied by men and the ones inhabited by women (par- 
ticularly aristocratic women) were strictly defined; they were separat- 
ed both socially and spatially. In contrast to men, most women had almost 
no public life; their place was at home, yet they were not the ones who 
dominated domestic life, they were not even allowed to frequent all 
domestic spaces. Their movements and activities were limited to a cer- 
tain domestic room called the gynaikeion built especially for them. In 
the case of most women of the aristocracy, the gynaikeion was guarded 
by eunuchs whose role was to secure their isolation (Ringrose 2003: 
203). In general, Byzantine women were expected during some peri- 
ods to undertake only domestic tasks such as childrearing, cooking, spin- 
ning, weaving and embroidering (Angold 1995: 426-440; Garland 1988; 
Talbot 1997). The periods in which Byzantine women enjoyed more 
social liberties were before the ninth and after the eleventh centuries. 
For instance in the late eleventh and twelfth centuries, with the loosen- 
ing of the traditional family, women of the aristocracy again became 
socially active (Kazhdan and Epstein 1985: 99-102; Laiou 1981; 
Reinsch 2000). 

That in certain periods of Byzantine history women were expected 
not to frequent public spaces was a social reality, which influenced Byzan- 
tine literary production. Such literary examples constitute some of the 
Lives of holy wives, who were individuals venerated for serving God 
through their marital status. The holy wives are sanctified because 
they surpass the limits of their female gender by crossing the boundaries 
of the domestic space assigned to them and because they are punished 
by their husbands for doing that. In their case, the influence that space 
has on gender relations is very graphically illustrated. The heroines are 
attacked by their husbands as soon as the latter realise that they cannot 
control their wives’ spatial movements. The holy wives have, without 
their husbands’ consent, enlarged the spaces they frequent and left behind 
their domestic tasks in order to engage in religious tasks. The gender 
conflict appearing in these Lives, due to the heroines’ Spatial and gen- 
der transgressions, is equated by the hagiographers with a Christian con- 
flict. Following Christ’s teaching, the pious wife wishes to go out in 
order to visit the church and look after the needy, but her “villain” and 
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“unfaithful” husband does not let her. He prevents her from serving God 
and from becoming spiritually better. l 
My intention in this final chapter is to examine the function of 

space and its relation to holy wives’ bodily performances as depicted 

in their Lives. For my analysis, I will use as critical tools the works of 
feminist geographers and Irigaray, since their spatialisation of gender 

difference is brought to the fore in a very interesting way in the texts 

examined here. I think that some of the Lives of holy wives can be inter- 

preted and understood better in the light of this research. l 

The elements of Irigaray’s theory that will be used are mainly taken 

from her work Éthique de la différence sexuelle (1984). As has been 
mentioned, Irigaray resorts to the metaphor of space, which she employs 
in various ways to secure a female space against male authority. Her the- 
oretical approach to the concept of space is applicable to some of the 
holy wives’ Lives where the heroines create a space of their own both 
to liberate themselves from their oppressive husbands and also to exist 
as individuals. This space can be called religious or Christian and lies 
outside the boundaries of their families and homes. As Thomais, one 
of the heroines, puts it: “7 would rather be abject in the house of my God 
than dwell in the tents of sinners” (Ps. 84.10; tr. Halsall 1996: 308; VThom 
ch.9). With the expression “tents of sinners”, Thomais refers to her 
husband whom she considers a sinner because he makes her suffer. 
Her visits to the church and her charitable activities undertaken in the 
name of God provide her with the reason she needs to escape for a while 
from her husband’s house. Another heroine, Matrona, despises her 
husband to such a high degree that she prefers to cohabit with demons 
rather than with him: 


She went to the region of Beirut. She found there a temple of idols and dwelled 
therein, choosing to be devoured by demons or beasts rather than fall into 
the hands of her husband. Said she, “If I serve God, demons cannot harm me. 
As for beasts, if I truly and piously pursue virtue, perhaps they will respect 
me; but if my husband gets hold of me, he will treat me more cruelly than 
demons and beasts.” (tr. Featherstone, in Featherstone and Mango 1996: 34) 


Tapayivetar eic TH uépn Brpvrob, kóxeiog ebpodaa vadv cidwAwv ğrnoev £v 
abTQ éAouévn UÕAAOv brò Godpóvov fj 9npíov &varwdñvar fj eic Tac KEDA 
TOD àvõpòç adtiicg nepineociv. "EAeyev yàp Str “Saipoves Oeğ SovAevov- 
ody ue å&ðikoa ob Sbvavtan, Spec bE TAv &petrv, ci yvnatuc Kod ion 
HETEPXOLAL, Tiurjoworv fooc, 6 5& dvrip, ei xe1ipwontai ue, Kai Soiuióvov kal 
Snpiwv mKpdtepoc Eota.” (VMatr ch.14) 
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The role of the holy wife is manifested in the Passion of Anastasia the 
Roman (PAnastRom BHG 81-81a), and six female Lives: the Lives of 
Matrona (VMatr BHG 1221), Theophano ( VTheoph BHG 1794), Thomais 
of Lesbos (VThom BHG 2454), Mary the Younger (VMarlun BHG 1164) 
and Theodora of Arta (VTheodAr BHG 1736). The Lives of Theo- 
phano (900) and Theodora of Arta (thirteenth century) will not be dis- 
cussed here because the analysis attempted is based on narrative ele- 
ments, which, while being central in the other Lives, are absent from 
these two texts. Both Theophano and Theodora of Arta are empresses 
and this might account for the difference in their hagiographical treat- 
ment, which imposes on their Lives narrative structures quite different 
from those of the other holy wives’ Lives. Due to their lower social 
status, the other holy wives lead different lives. They have more free- 
dom of movement than an empress and their charitable work takes the 
form of services in which an empress is not expected to engage. Ana- 
stasia the Roman, for instance, the only one of the holy wives exam- 
ined here who belongs to the aristocracy, has to disguise herself as a poor 
woman in order to be able to visit the prisons where the martyrs are kept 
and look after their wounds. As empresses, Theophano and Theodora of 
Arta undertake other forms of religious and charitable activities, not 
directly but through their servants, such as the distribution of money to 
the poor and the foundation of monasteries. 

Theophano’s Life is exceptional also in that she, unlike all the other 
holy wives, is not depicted as suffering at the hands of her husband, 
emperor Leo VI (886—912) but is portrayed as having a harmonious rela- 
tionship with him.' In contrast to the other holy wives, she is praised not 
only for her secret ascetic life and charitable works but also for being a 
good wife and for looking after her husband. Gender conflict, the ker- 
nel of the Lives of the other holy wives, is thus absent from Theophano’s 
Life. As regards Theodora’s Life, her husband Michael II Komnenos 
Doukas (ca. 123 1-1267/68) sends her into exile after falling in love with 
another woman and not for her public/Christian life, as is the case with 
the other holy wives oppressed by their husbands. In Theodora’s Life, 
space does not have the centrality and the functions it has in the Lives 
that will be discussed here. 


' The Life of Patriarch Euthymios (BHG 651; date: tenth century), on the other hand, 
informs us that Theophano’s marriage was not fortunate (VEuthymPatr chs.6—7). Of course, 
if Theophano's Life was commissioned by her husband Leo, it is not surprising that their 
marriage appears to be happy in this Life (Dagron 1994). 
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Accordingly, four texts will be considered here. Anastasia's Passion 
and the Life of Matrona have been presented earlier? There are two 
anonymous Lives of Thomais: the longer one, which will be examined 
here, is dated to the mid-tenth century, whereas the other is not datable 
(Halsall 1996: 291—295). Thomais is the only child of a couple exem- 
plary for its piety, who remained childless for years. When Thomais 
reaches the age of twenty-four her parents marry her off toa man 
called Stephen who appears to be a real torturer. Being against her pious 
life, her works of charity and her frequent absence from home, he 
beats her violently. Thomais dies after thirteen years of suffering at the 
hands of her husband. 

The fourth text, the Life of Mary the Younger, is also anonymous. 
Angeliki Laiou dates it to the eleventh or twelfth century, more precisely 
after 1025, that is, much later than the time in which Mary actually lived 
(Laiou 1996: 239—252). According to the chronology of Mary estab- 
lished by Laiou, Mary must have died ca. 903 (Laiou 1996: 241). 
Mary is a married woman who devotes her time to the church, prayer 
and almsgiving. After she has been accused by her brother and sister-in- 
law for giving away the property of her family and for committing adul- 
tery with a slave, her husband confines her in her room. One day, 
Nikephoros, her husband, angry after being falsely informed that his 
wife calls him Satan, beats her violently. In her attempt to escape, she 
hurts her head and dies a few days later. 

The following analysis has a tripartite structure. The first two parts 
(“Public Performances" and “The Domestic Body”) refer to the Spaces 
where the heroines lead their lives. The last part (“Saintly Afterlife: The 
Place of the Holy Wife") refers to the spaces the holy women inhabit 
in their afterlives. 


Public Performances 


A frequent motif appearing in Byzantine Lives of virgin holy women 
is the heroines' rebellion against both their parents and the traditions of 
their patriarchal societies by refusing to enter into matrimony.’ World- 


? See above, p. 25 and pp. 95-96. l 
? As is the case in every patriarchal society, marriage and the procreation of children 
were the primary tasks the women of Byzantine society had to undertake (Laiou 1981: 


233-241; Talbot 1997: 121-125). 
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ly marriage is condemned in these texts, whereas the heroines’ spiritu- 
al marriage with Christ appears to be the ideal state. In the Life of 
Euphrosyne for example, matrimony is called by Euphrosyne “the world 
of injustice" and is presented as a miasma the heroine longs to avoid 
(VEuphr ch.7.10—11). By rejecting marriage, holy women disappoint 
their parents (especially their fathers) who expect their only daughters 
to become the inheritors of their vast fortunes (cf. Saints Melania and 
Euphrosyne). The holy women's practice of virginity also endangers the 
stability of their societies, which are based on the relations of kinship 
created by the exchange of women among men through the marriage 
pact. The heroines' disobedience of their parents and their indifference 
to the values of their societies are, of course, treated by their hagiogra- 
phers as specimens of exemplary behaviour. Such a denial of family and 
social obligations is expected by Christ's followers, as is made explic- 
it by some hagiographers who paraphrase Christ's words: “If anyone 
comes to me and does not hate his father and mother, wife and chil- 
dren, brothers and sisters [...] he cannot be a disciple of mine” (Lk. 
14.26—27). 

From the ninth century on, more Lives venerating married women 
are produced in Byzantium than earlier. The married holy heroines either 
become widows who follow the monastic life, find the violent death of 
a martyr or end their earthly lives as lay wives or widows.* That the 
Byzantine hagiographers of this period show a greater interest in mar- 
ried heroines than their predecessors, and especially the occurrence in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries of two hagiographical texts (VThom and 
VMarlun) in which the heroines never leave their married lives be- 
hind, have led certain scholars to the conclusion that the Lives of mar- 
ried holy women constitute an affirmation of marriage (Laiou 1989; 
Laiou 1996: 249—250; Patlagean 1976: 617—622). 

According to Laiou, the hagiographers’ positive attitude towards mar- 
riage can be attributed to historical reality: there was no conflict between 
the Church and the state as regards marriage in the period from the end 
of the ninth until the end of the tenth century. This was due to the leg- 
4 There are nine such holy women: Theodora of Thessalonike, Athanasia of Aegina 
and Theodora of Arta enter convents after their husbands die. Anastasia the Roman receives 
the crown of the martyr. Mary the Younger, Thomais, Martha, the mother of Symeon Stylites 
the Younger, and the empresses Theodora and Theophano are sanctified as lay wives 
(Mary the Younger and Thomais) or widows (Martha and empress Theodora). 
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islation of Leo VI, which established the interference of the state and the 
church in the regulation of marriage. Both the emperor and the patriarch 
appeared to praise marriage officially by presenting itasa ae 
gift offered by God to human beings (Laiou 1989: 237-238). Leo S 
law could possibly be one ofthe reasons for the production of more Lives 
devoted to married women than earlier but I am not convinced that these 
texts show a change in the hagiographical treatment of marriage. Such 
a change would contradict Christ's words, according to which, his dis- 
ciples should “hate” their families. In fact, none of the married holy 
women appears to look forward to marriage. On the contrary many of 
them are against marriage but in the end have to accept it as their des- 
tiny. It is not a coincidence that the husbands of widowed holy nuns or 
abbesses, such as Theodora of Thessalonike and Athanasia of Aegina, 
die relatively early thus enabling their wives to do what they always 
longed for, namely to enter a convent. For this reason the deaths of 
their husbands cause them no distress, as the example of Theodora of 


Thessalonike indicates: 


The blessed Theodora, after observing at home the third and ninth day com 
memoration of her husband, bade farewell to all worldly affairs. For she did 
not view the loss of her husband as a grievous [affliction], but revealed to 
all the heart-felt desire for the monastic habit which [she had felt] for 
many years. (tr. Talbot 1996b: 180) 


ń uakapia Occdwpa, rà tpíra kai Evata Tod dvdpdc oiko TENGANO TOIC ace 
xócpov nõo xaípeiv eirooco Kai Tv TOD &vòpòc Epnuiay eic peony TOV 
9ABepdv Jeuévn, Thy Èv MOAAOIs EtEO1 TOD uovabikoD T&yHaTOS EyKapSIOV 
Epeow mpovmtov toic nao 1é8nke. (VTheodThess ch.19.8-12) 


The positive way in which the Byzantine church treated marriage after 
Leo’s law is a reality that is distorted in the Lives of holy wives, de- 
spite the fact that some hagiographers appear to praise marriage. The 
hagiographer of Thomais, for example, equates virginity with matrimony 
by calling both states “praised and respected” (VThom ch.6). The holy 
wives’ behaviour, on the other hand, suggests that marriage is something 
despicable and undermines statements such as the one made by Thomais 
hagiographer. l _ 
Consequently even though saintly wives, unlike holy virgins, appear 
to obey their parents and be faithful to the traditions of their societies by 
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marrying and giving birth to children,’ they are, in fact, no less anti-mat- 
rimonial than the virgin holy women.‘ The difference between the vir- 
gins and the wives is that the first rebel against matrimony by not engag- 
ing in it, whereas the latter show their anti-matrimonial behaviour in 
their marriages. The following analysis indi 
tude towards marriage written in the Lives of holy virgins is repeated 
in the Lives of holy wives, However, the ambiguous way in which the 
anti-matrimonial ideology is expressed in the Lives of holy wives makes 
these texts seem less anti-matrimonial than they are in reality. This 
may on one hand, be due to Leo's legislation and on the other to the 
social reality of the time in which these Lives were produced. As al 
mentioned, by the ninth century Byzantine society had undergone an 
important change: the nuclear family and woman's role within it acquired 
a great significance (Kazhdan and Epstein 1985: 99-104). This social 
change may be another reason for which Lives of married holy women 
were written in the period from the ninth until the eleventh century 
(Patlagean 1976: 617 and 1981). 

In a patriarchal society, the good married woman is defined as the 
one who submerges herself in her family, existing only as wife, mother 
and housekeeper. All her activities, most of which should take place with- 
in the domestic boundaries, should be directed towards the service of 
her family and her main aim through performing them should be to please 
her lord, that is her husband. This is also the official attitude of the Church 
towards wives, with roots in the apostle Paul’s teachings, according to 
which a wife’s duty is to please her husband (1 Cor. 7.34) to whom she 
is subjected (Eph. 5.22-24). 


The holy wives are neither good wives, good mothers nor house- 


cates that the negative atti- 


ready 


* Anastasia the Roman and Thomais are the only childless holy wives. Anastasia is not 
expected to have children, since she manages to remain a virgin. As for Thomais, her lack 
of children does not become an issue in her Life. In contrast to Thomais' parents, who 
bring her to the world after innumerable prayers in which they ask God to grant them a child, 
Thomais shows no interest in having children. This could be seen as implied act of anti-fam- 
ily behaviour, especially when one takes into consideration the way the other holy wives 
treat their children, see further pp. 177-178. 

* The only Life of a holy wife which could 
of the empress Theophano. The Life of Theo 
al, since in the end the heroine is reconciled 
family life. 


be considered as affirming marriage is that 
dora of Arta, too, may not be anti-matrimoni- 
with her husband and ends up leading a happy 
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A : scc E 
holders, since, unlike the traditional women of their societies, they 


i the 
not exist for their families and households but for Meri od ke A 
are “totally devoted”, as, for instance, the hagiographer of sees BE. 
out (Kai SAnv ÓAov yeyovviav Xpiotov; rd D d ipd 
i i i bands but God as their ; 
d here consider not their hus is tl : 
re strive to please by devoting to him all their time, possessions an 
bodily and spiritual energies. l l 
"ms Sane of Mary the Younger echoing the apostle saan 
ing to which she acknowledges her husband as her master ( : a i 
io) does not represent her real relation to him. The fact Pur S : : ies 
all her money to charity without her husband’s es pi eee 
i ter. In addition, even though he 
does not treat him as her mas inp m 
i t cease to help the y 
i her behaviour, she does no 
ae i t to let her husband con- 
i i ks her resolution not to 
financially, an act which mar ; PER 
isi iour. Anastasia the Roman an 
trol her decisions and behaviour. ) A eee 
i and thus disregard Paul’s 
not even allow sexual intercourse i d 
ment that a wife should not deny bodily contact with her husb 
ithout his consent (1 Cor. 5). l l 
Bos holy wives under examination here are depicted as n 
God by undertaking activities which take g M 
isi haritable works. During ther 
home: visits to churches and c Dn | EE 
i i ivities, the heroines’ bodies or certain p 
in God-pleasing activities, i A 
ines’ bodies appear to be the only 
lay a central role. The heroines t es. 0 
mde which they can realise their duos m a lcu i : 
to be bodily discomforts. 
Younger to the church prove | me 
ne Pia which is far away from where she lives, twice a day: - EE 
morning and in the evening, in spite of bad weather UE x 
h a river in order to reach the c . 
t that she has to wade throug ; the c i 
a soon as she arrives, she kneels in a hidden spot and ae in a ol 
i i i f her weariness, washes the floor 
tion until her sweat, a sign o acie GE 
ï to exhaust herself in order rry € 
Iun ch.3). Thomais too seems j | 
ae undertakings. Her hagiographer does not fail to o j 
feet which are continuously in God’s bes i E 
i the churches and cha : 
her feet are directed towards cha i 
The only instance in which her feet stay immobile is when she keep 


overnight vigil: E " 
Her feet walked eagerly to the divine churches and kept vigil E a xe 
night, her feet stood always in an even place. O feet which frequently mo 
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toward [acts of] generosity, and always preferred to walk in paradise, O tru- 


i i l : 
am now punished by God's will. And I beg [you], while rolling at your holy 
ly blessed feet! (tr. Halsall 1996: 304) 


at 
feet, make yourself manifest. Show that the God of wonders ae oe 
wonders through you. Let the [demon] who overpowers me be se Be 
our hand. Let the Adversary [the Devil] be crushed by the mig ps 

d The pangs of death compassed me; the dangers of hell Joun ae 

i the hand of Briareos against me: 
116.3). How long might the demon move i s i 
n things he called out to the Lord through Thomais. b una n 
then inclined to mercy and spread out her e" z bas bun E: did 

i And after she 

ct gift (James 1.17) is sent down. Sdn 
dur the utterly pure Mother of the Word and a p I 
mentioned [demoniac], one could immediately see the demoniac being 
pletely cured. (tr. Halsall 1996: 309—310) 


TOBE npóc robc Seíouc vaobc zpo86ucc BadiCovtec Kal Tj ta vvÓxq otá- 
OE1 Ttpoouiévovrec nddE¢ EotHTEc (tel èv ebdsbtntr © rtóbec Javà Ttpóc Sdo1v 
Kivobuevor, rtóbec £v Trapadeiow badiCew del rpoot 
uaápioi. (VThom ch.6) 





poúuevor rtóbec tQ Svtt 





Thomais’ hands are also venerated for their works: 


She put her whole hand to the spindle. She worked skilfully and artfully to 
weave on the loom fabrics of various colours. Her hands made cloth and the 
bellies of the poor ate to their content. Her hands laboured for the sake of oe — E T 
the poor and wove tunics for the naked. (tr. Halsall 1996: 303-3 04) atibvne tic &véSopev ävðpwroç ÒXAOÚLEVOG ony Balliovos: óc T T ein 
Tic HaKapiac TPOKVAIVÕOÓHEVOG orro Spas Eds e papi acabe 
thy Bóvoguv, ÑV kexpouiuévnv elev emi pot faccus IENEI pEYa- 
& SovAN Ocod, kal ob và Epya TadTA O AED ic, TO EAE- 
a 
6 Ocod: KnpvxSrtw uer&voia d1a GOV ; : ext Bp 
wo yn puni eo id vr e o 
pou vv av mpoKuAtvBosnEvos áyfiov mob, veio a óc 6 ioxupdc £r 
Savucora ueyáAo Tepatoupyei O1 got 6 Tv ee i ae iet 
&yol Bid fic ofi; 9pavo9riro xeipóc: Ó brevavtiog govs ń RM Spe 
Bvvápieoc rtepiéoxov HE ooivec Favaro, ivoor ed Aja Mecha ris 
Thy Bpiapéw xeipo Kat’ £uo6 KIVÁOEIE TO Donióvio Tagen ren 
&ne60&10 rtpóc Kópiov tňG voUv ayioc ere sion pos EA CMM 
Xeipac ÈKTETAOCÁONG TPdC Ocdv, &d' ob àv Scene pny K oe 
Ei? obtwc £Aaíov rfic brrepáyvov TOD Hovey prrpoc TOG PM oM 
«ai Tov pnSévta xpi&onc, fjv ópàv £b90c TOV poe 
vta. (VThom ch.10) 


ÓXov tov mfjxvv &rpákT(Q nrpoorjpeibev- Soa t€ 7t&pi TOV ioTÓv kai Soa ror- 
KÍAnv Éxei thy Üpavorv, KQAGG £tEX vobpyei Kal TEXVnÉvtoc EEbhaiver ai 
xeipec abric érofnoav ópaoua, koi yao épec revijrov eic kópov ka Tépa yov: 
Xxeipec &rópov xápiv uoyoboon, X£ip&c XITWVÍOKOLG roic vuuvntebovotv éEv- 
aivovoa. (VThom ch.6) 


Weaving was one of the skills reserved for the women of medieval soci- 
eties and it was seen as an obligation of wives to clothe the members 
of their families. Women of lower classes even contributed to the econ- 
omy of their households by selling the cloth they made (Talbot 1997: 
126, 130). A skill she was meant to acquire in order to serve the needs 
of her family is used here by Thomais not for this very purpose but for 
charity. Her hands make the cloth that covers the bodies of the naked. 

The works of Thomais’ hands are also miraculous. The liquids which 
she touches cover the bodies of the diseased and cure them. A man paral- 
ysed for thirty-eight years who suffers from inflammation of the throat 
is healed by anointing his body with the water in which Thomais has 
washed her hands (VThom ch.1 1). Another man poss 


essed by the devil 
falls before her feet and is healed by the oil with which she anoints his 
body: 





iS pos- 
According to the miracle scene presented above, he stranger a : E. 
sessed by the devil comes to interrupt Thomais eda ee 
gious procession. His extremely loud voice =e iia 35 
i ment the spiritual comm 
ing and makes her lose for a mo es 
Pd establishes with the divine through eh i ies caer 
is’ i ts her to leave behind what s 
homais' attention, he wan à duet 
ae him. In this highly dramatic scene, the is anaes: roles - : d 
i orma 
d man and Thomais. The per 
ed by both the possesse d e e 
is di that of Thomais in tha p | 
man's role is different from E 
voice allows him to make his presence more apparent. Thomais, 


A man tormented by a demon suddenly sprang out [and] rolled in front of 
the feet of the blessed [Thomais], calling out loudly, 
er of the virtue which she had kept hidden for a long time: “How long will 
you hide yourself, O servant of God, and be unwilling to proclaim these 
works clearly? Let God’s name be magnified through you. Reveal to me 
as wondrous, Thomais, the mercy of God. Let my repentance be proclaimed 
through you and immediate forgiveness for my sins, because of which I 


and revealing the pow- 
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other hand, does not speak. She only acts and she does so with her hands 
a movements of her hands respond to the man’s request for her t 
crush” with her hand the devil that dwells inside him. 25 

The healing of the possessed man is the first of the five miracl 
performed by Thomais during her lifetime.’ The hagiographer Mon 
Thomais' other four miracles one after the other, immediately after i l 
has recounted the one quoted above, which appears to be the a im : 
tant. Its importance is underscored from a narrative point of vi ae 
occupies the longest textual space and it is narrated dnd 
being the one that establishes the heroine's holiness. 
In her public life Thomais liberates possessed persons from Satan 


while in her private lif i P 
Satan: private life she is confronted by a man who is likened to 


first, accordingly 


He was opposing her like a Satan. How many times he heard from her “Get 
thee behind me, Satan: for thou savorest not the things that be of God but 
the things that be of men.” (Mk. 8.33; tr. Halsall 1996: 305) l 


Ty A irs , ` 
dé àvrikeiévoc Eppdver ka9á Tig Eocráv: rtooóic HKOVE nap’ abtijc “brave 


2 ~ E) ~ N A AA ` x ~, ’, ” 
OTTLOW) HOU, La TOVO OD poveic TQ TOU Ocob OAAQM TA TOV Ovo purty. D 7 hom 
) ( 


Because he behaves like a devil, Stephen eventually becomes the abod 
of the devil who causes him bodily suffering. After Thomais' vien 
Stephen becomes possessed (VThom ch.25). This is his punishment fi 
oe his wife. In contrast to Thomais’ tortures, which last for i 
a his sufferings do not last, since he finds a quick cure at her 
_Thomais’ private life is the exact opposite of her public life. In he 
Private life, she is humiliated and violated, whereas in her public life h : 
is honoured and sanctified. Unlike the people whom Thomais Me - 
ters in her public life, Stephen is unable to see his wife's individuali x 
her virtues and miraculous powers. In Irigaray’s words, Stephen a 
not see the other [his wife] in h[er] alterity” (Irigaray 1993: 168) For 


him Thomais “remains in darkness” i : 
s”. That is why he fail 
her and the Christian life she leads: cen naed 


For her actions were regarded as going against her husband and were 


2 ] 
None of the other heroines examined here 


den Ge performs any miracles while enacting the 
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reckoned extravagant, and she was condemned for living in a prodigal fash- 
ion and was criticised and scorned for squandering the livelihood. But 
[her actions] were rather mercy carried out in accordance with the divine 
and holy scriptures, mercy. [...] Such actions were considered to be in vain, 
but the person who does not do evil is viewed as evil by evil people; the pru- 
dent person [is viewed] as foolish by the licentious; the brave person is 
reviled by the craven as over bold; and charity to the poor is suspiciously 
viewed as prodigality. (tr. Halsall 1996: 314; corr. Rosenqvist 1997: 190) 


xoà yàp évavtia TH tadtng &vdpi và Spwpeva évouiCeto Kai danavnpà £Ao- 
yiCeto: Kai óc dobTWC pio0oa KATEYIVWOKETO KAI ÙG TOV Biov àvaXoboa ðe- 
Aoibopeiro Kai &vvfpíCero: tò 5 p&AAOV, EAEOC fjv katà te Seia Kai iepà 
Seorniouata éxrnpotuevov ÉAeov. [...] Ma&ta1ov TÒ TOIODTOV AEADYIOTAL 
GARG Kai KaKdc 6 ur] 5pàv Thy KaKiav Tapa kooic vopiteTar kai AoyiCetat 
Kal 6 obppwv HA{S10¢ Trap’ akoAcoToic EoTi Kai Ô &vbpEioc mapà toig SE1A0I¢ 
Óc 9paoóc Tic kaktCeroa Kai dowTia brotondCetar f| tpóc TOS TEVNTAS 
ddo1c. (VThom ch.15) 


Stephen's misunderstanding of Thomais is the reason for their domes- 
tic conflict. In fact, Thomais is also responsible for this very conflict. 
She could make Stephen see her and her miraculous powers in the 
fashion she makes herself visible before the possessed man and the peo- 
ple present at the miracle scene. As has been already stated, for Thomais 
Stephen is the personification of Satan. Instead of using her spiritual and 
miraculous powers to convince him to adopt God-pleasing behaviour, 
she completely excludes him from the religious space she creates for 
herself. She never treats him as her other half, as an individual with whom 
she could have a common life in Christ. The same behaviour is performed 
by most of the holy wives examined here. They do not contribute to their 
husbands’ salvation, as is the task of every Christian wife according to 
the apostle Paul (1 Cor. 7.16). 

Anastasia, to mention another example, does not initiate her pagan 
husband into the Christian religion, but the martyr Cecilia for instance 
does so, converting her husband to Christianity on their wedding night 
(PCaec chs.3—5). Unlike Cecilia, Anastasia is not interested in her hus- 
band's salvation but in her own. Her wish that her husband Pouplios 
becomes a Christian, expressed in the first letter she addresses to her 
spiritual father, is related to her own salvation. If Pouplios converts, he 
will allow her to look after the wounded Christians and to use her 
money for charitable activities, acts which secure the salvation of her 


own soul. 
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l As the examples of Thomais and Anastasia demonstrate, the holy 
wives and their husbands (“the feminine and the masculine”) “are two 
signs that never see each other” (Irigaray 1993: 167). The reason why 
they should not “see each other” and thus be in lifelong conflict lies in 
the anti-matrimonial ideology of the Lives. If the couples had established 
a harmonious relationship then their marriage would have acquired pos- 
itive significance. 

The notions of visibility and invisibility of an individual’s life and 
character acquire importance in the Life of Thomais because of their 
association with the binary opposition of the external and the internal, 
or the outside and the inside. Thomais is presented as beautiful in appear- 
ance but as more beautiful in her soul, which cannot be seen (VThom 
ch.4). Later in the narrative, she is described as an individual who has 
a female body but male virtues (VThom ch.5). In other words, the sur- 
face of her body shows a woman but its inside, its soul, is male. At some 
other point in the narrative the hagiographer says: 


As [Thomais] grew up, she continued to be strengthened in the virtues, devot- 
ed to the worship of God, and adorned by all forms of goodness. She dis- 
closed her hidden beauty by its external manifestation and revealed the grace 
of her soul by her bodily features; [revealing her] invisible [virtues] by the 
visible, her internal [virtues] by her external [beauty]. One could see in 


her a perfect bodily harmony, which suggested the spiritual beauty [of her 
soul]. (tr. Halsall 1996: 302) 


Hifave yobv éxeivo kai Taic pera ÈKPATÚVETO, SeoceBeig npookeiuevov 
Kai 7tácoc &yaSav id€a1¢ koouobuevov: Kal tò KPUTITOUEVOV KGAAOC TQ þar- 
vouévq Kai ZEwSev brredeikvve koi Taig OWHATIKAÑG ibiórnoi rc poxikic &vé- 
pave xapitac, roi ywwpipoic Tac ahaveic, TAIG ÈKTÒG Thc &vtóc Kai fjv ideiv 


&puovíav &piotnv OWLATIKTY, THY TVELHATIKTY KaAAOviV oreudaívoucav. 
(VThom ch.6) 


As Thomais grows up before her marriage, the part of her beauty 
Which is internal and therefore invisible comes to be visible through its 
reflection on her body. Her body is the space in which her invisible 
self is now visualised. 

After her marriage, and due to the way she leads her married life, 
Thomais enters a new phase as far as the visible and invisible elements 
of her personality are concerned. During this time she succeeds in obtain- 
ing a high spirituality which remains hidden until the man possessed 
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by the devil is introduced into the narrative (see the miracle discussed 
above). This man refers to the notions of visibility and invisibility in a 
remarkable way, which contributes to the dramatic character of the scene. 
Lying before Thomais' feet, the man asks her to reveal herself, that is, 
to disclose her ability to perform miracles by healing him. This time 
Thomais’ hidden spirituality is not externalised on her own body, but on 
the body of someone else, which becomes the space in which her iden- 
tity as a saint is projected. Nevertheless, Thomais’ own body does not 
cease to play a vital role in the externalisation of her invisible self. Her 
hands are the instruments through which her invisible powers become 
an object of the gaze. 


The anti-family ideology of the examined texts is also sustained by their 
treatment of motherhood. The holy wives having children (Matrona and 
Mary the Younger) are not traditional mothers. They are not depicted 
as devoting any time to their children’s upbringing or education. This 
occurs since their Lives aim at demonstrating their full commitment to 
God. As mothers, Matrona and Mary the Younger are also differentiat- 
ed from the mothers of saints as portrayed in some Lives. Saints’ 
mothers (especially those of male saints) play a decisive role in their 
religious careers, for they are the ones undertaking their Christian edu- 
cation. Martha, for instance, the mother of Symeon Stylites the Younger, 
is even sanctified due to her exemplary motherhood, which is equated 
with that of the Virgin who constituted the model of ideal motherhood 
in Byzantium (Kalavrezou 1990).* Martha ascends to holiness because 
she creates a saint: not only does she initiate her son into Christianity 
but she also inspires him with such great zeal for God that he decides 
to abandon his worldly life in order to serve God. Martha is thus ven- 
erated for considering her son’s salvation as more important than her 
own. 

Matrona embodies the exact opposite to Martha: her own salvation 
is what matters to her and she considers both her husband Dometianos 
and her daughter Theodote obstacles to that achievement. Unlike Thomais’ 
mother Kale, who becomes a nun after fulfilling her roles as wife and 
mother, Matrona abandons her family in order to enter a male monastery. 


* Cf. the apostle Paul's remark that woman can be saved through motherhood (1 Tim. 
2.15). 
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In doing this, she transgresses not only her roles as a wife and mother 
but also the limits of her female gender. In comparison with the other 
holy wives examined here, Matrona is the most unconventional one, 
since she leaves behind her a family that puts limits on her movements. 
However, in order to achieve complete liberation from her family and 
social obligations as a woman, she has to renounce even her own gen- 
der. As for Mary, she is released from her obligations as a mother and 
this does not seem to affect her, since her first two sons die at a very 
young age, and not long after she has given birth to twin sons, she her- 
self dies. 

The holy wives’ presentation as anti-matrimonial is part of their hagiog- 
raphers’ strategy to establish their holiness, which, due to its laity, is 
called into question. By failing to deal with family matters and daily 
problems, the heroines manage to liberate themselves from the very 
worldly cares that the other holy women leave behind by renouncing the 
world. The issue of the holy wives’ sanctity in relation to the other 
roles of female sainthood will be further explored in the last part of 
this chapter. 


The Domestic Body 


The heroines’ attempts to establish themselves as subjects by denying 
their patriarchal roles and by assuming their own independence through 
religious practices provoke their husbands’ violent reactions. The hus- 
bands employ violence in order to manifest their authority, which has 
been put into question by their wives’ behaviour. The husbands’ right 
to punish their wives is acknowledged also by the heroines them- 
selves. Echoing Paul’s words in his Letter to the Ephesians (Eph. 
5.23), Mary the Younger describes her position in her society and fam- 
ily: itis defined in relation to her husband, whom she understands as her 
natural master (“But I know that I am not the mistress of my body, but 
that you are my head." tr. Laiou 1996: 263; viv 5é oiba ötı obk £&ovoiáCo 
TOD OWHATOS, &AA& o uov ei «epar. VMarlun ch.7). Mary goes on to 
say to her husband Nikephoros that he should punish her if he thinks she 
has spent the family money on luxuries and stupid things (VMarlun ch.7). 
By making this statement, Mary presents herself as part of her husband's 
possessions, which he is legitimised to treat as he finds proper. In this 
sense, despite the fact that she has the social status of a “free” woman, 
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Mary gets no better treatment than the family servants, as the example 
of her female servant demonstrates. The maid says to Nikephoros, who 
threatens to kill her if she does not reveal the name of his wife's assumed 
lover: *My lord, this day you hold in your hands my life and death, 
and I will suffer anything you wish” (tr. Laiou 1996: 264; 4 Gor Kai 6 
9ávatóc pov év Taic xepoí cob got, KÚpIÉ pov, orjuepov, kai TPG TO 
nodeiv Éykewion r&v 6,11 Kai booo. VMarlun ch.8). Considering them- 
selves the masters of their wives, the central heroines’ husbands thus feel 
obliged to punish them for not behaving as they should. Through pun- 
ishment, they aim to force their wives to return to their traditional place, 
the one they should possess as women. 

The punishment imposed on Matrona, Anastasia and Mary the Younger 
is enclosure. They are shut up at home by their husbands. The impris- 
onment of Matrona lasts only for a few days. She manages to get out 
of her prison by convincing her husband to let her visit the church. After 
her release Matrona never returns home. Nevertheless Matrona cannot 
exist as a woman anymore. She has to become a man and enter the world 
of male monastics in order to escape her husband. 

The imprisonment of Anastasia and Mary the Younger separates the 
two women from their husbands, who now behave as if they have no 
wives. Nikephoros, for instance, does not even ask Mary to eat with him 
and their relatives on the Sunday of the Great Lent, a day on which Chris- 
tian families gather around the table (VMarlun ch.9). Unlike Matro- 
na’s imprisonment, those of Anastasia and Mary function not only as a 
means of exclusion but also as a death machine. Anastasia is deprived 
of food because Pouplios wants her to die. He even threatens to punish 
her guards if he finds her alive after he comes back from his trip to 
Persia (PAnastRom ch.6). In the end Anastasia does not die because 
her husband dies before her and her guards release her. 

Mary the Younger, on the other hand, dies in her imprisonment. In a 
prolepsis after the presentation of Mary’s God-pleasing way of living, 
the hagiographer prepares the listener or reader of the text for the approach- 
ing end of her earthly life. The prolepsis reads as follows: 


While she was living in this manner, and was praised by all, he who 
sought the surrender first of Job and then of Peter, he [Satan] who watches 
against our heel (Gen. 3.16), and who, above all, watches for the end of 
our life’s journey, tried also, it seems, the blessed woman and sought to upset 
her God-fearing life, to divert her steps and to disturb her straight path. He 
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finally brought such a trial upon this most revered of women, that she end- 
ed her life through it, and was translated to eternal life. (tr. Laiou 1996: 262) 


Taótnc uv Tic oro 610607 Tov tpórrov Kai obro mapa miávrov ÈTAIVOV- 
uévnc, ó Tov '166 uèv mpdtepov, Tov dé ITérpov &Eatrnoóuevoc botEpov, 6 
Thy fiuerépav mtépvav np Kai Thc £v biw Topeiac Td réAoc EmMITNPaV uá- 
ota, ébotreirat Kai tiv pakapiav, óc Éotke, Kai ntel thy katà Oeòv abtiic 
TOMTEÍAV brooKEAion Kai mepitpépar TH S1a6rpata od. Tfjv KatevsvvopEe- 
vnv rapábod tpí6ov. Kai 8j to1odtév tiva rEAevTariov neipaouòv tfj c&uvo- 
TÁTY yvvaikGv Emiéper, Ep’ © Kai Tov Biov KaTaAver Kai PÒG Tiv ayrpw 
Cot ueracrí8e ton. (VMarlun ch.7) 


The incidents narrated after the above quoted prolepsis are directed 
towards the realisation of its content. Everything that occurs and every 
new person appearing in the narrative serves the same purpose: to bury 
Mary alive so that she will really die. The actions undertaken by Nikephoros 
against Mary become progressively more cruel, and as they follow a cli- 
mactic development through the progress of the narrative, they bring the 
heroine closer to death until the moment that it actually occurs. As the 
narrative progresses, the length of Mary's earthly life diminishes more 
and more. 

Nikephoros' first move against Mary is to show her that he does not 
trust her by arranging for guards to be placed outside her room. Through 
this act Nikephoros transforms Mary's own room into a prison (VMar- 
lun ch.8). He then causes her distress by ordering the violent beating 
of her maid. The cruelty of Nikephoros as manifested in her maid's bod- 
ily punishment horrifies Mary, who sees Nikephoros' behaviour as a sign 
of the devil's rage against her. For this reason she sends messages to 
the nuns and monks she helped in the past, asking for their blessing 
(V Marlun ch.8). This is the first and last communication with friendly 
people from the outside world that Mary has after her forced restric- 
tion to her room and it appears just before her death. It is only on her 
deathbed that Mary again has the opportunity to be in touch with peo- 
ple who respect her and do not seek her destruction. Distinguished women 
of Vizye enter her room (coming from the outside) and in doing so trans- 
form Mary's private death scene into a public one. The scene in which 
Mary's last moments are depicted combines in an interesting way the 
double character of her life: its private and public side. 

Nikephoros' third action against Mary is to hire two people: a man 
and a female slave. The task of the first is to watch Mary carefully and 
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that of the latter to supervise the storeroom. Both of them are ordered 
to “cause every sort of distress to the blessed woman, not allowing her 
to take anything if she so desired, nor giving her anything if she asked" 
(tr. Laiou 1996: 264; m&vta 1pónov Avrteiv THY uaaptav EKEAEVOE, 
«àv Aa6iv 11 600A otto, ui &jiévou, Kav aithooro, ur] S1d56vou. VMarlun 
ch.8). The space that Mary now inhabits becomes even more limited, 
as her rights are limited. Her guardians were previously outside her room 
but now they are allowed to come inside in order to control her move- 
ments and cause her distress. Mary is now completely displaced: not 
only is her geographical space diminished but she has also lost her place 
as the respected lady of the house. Now she is not permitted to ask for 
the service of her slaves, and worse, she is under the authority of indi- 
viduals who are socially inferior to her. Under these conditions Mary 
suffers both psychologically and physically: 


To these griefs was added sickness of the body, and her stomach illness, 
from which she suffered greatly and constantly, worsened. She endured pains 
and nausea, and when the time of her death came near, she was suffering 
from her stomach disease. Then something else happened as well. (tr. Laiou 
1996: 264) 


Tobtoic toic Avzrmpoic xoi appwotia ripooeré8m Tod COUATOG Kai fj cóvtpo- 
hoc Tod c touiéxov érerá8m &c8éveia, bp’ fic UaAIOTA Kai ovvexóc KO KG 
Enaoxev, OSbvac Te Kai ànb(ac ópíoraro: xai öte dé ó Tic Exonpíac EMEOTY 
Kaipdc, toic TOD OTOÓXOV KaKOic érpóxero: OVVÉTEOE DE THVIKADTA Kai TL 
toiodtov. (VMarlun ch.8) 


Nikephoros’ last and fatal movement against Mary, and also the most 
aggressive, is incited by the words of a man who aims at provoking 
Nikephoros’ anger against her. 


He said, “Your wife does not regard you as a Christian, nor does she think 
that you can have any good hope [of salvation], as long as you are not rec- 
onciled to her; rather she openly calls you Satan, the one who from the begin- 
ning was a killer of mankind and an enemy of God." When [Nikephoros] 
heard these things, he was roused against her. [...] He [...] entered her 
bedroom [...] and saw the blessed woman lying on the bed, holding her baby 
in her arms. Grabbing her by the hair, he dragged her and beat her merci- 
lessly. [...] She, having escaped from his hands and rushing toward anoth- 
er part ofthe house, stumbled and tripped over her feet and injured her head. 
Thus, with the conjunction of three causes, her illness and her sorrow and 
her wounds, she became feverish, and took to her bed. (tr. Laiou 1996: 265) 
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“H oóGvyoc yàp (pnoiv) obdé xpiotiavóv elvat oe Tidetor ObSE xpNoTixc £xeiv 
&Xrríbac, abri] uf) KATAAAATTOLEVOV, GAAG Latavav ü&vrikxpuc óvouáCe:, 
tov da’ àpxric &áv8porokróvov Kai Og &vriketuevov." Tabra éxeivoc óc 
Tikovoev, &vrj9 u£v Kav’ adbtiic [...] clofAGEv cic tov korróva adbtijc [...] Ope 
tijv paKapiav £rri tic kAívnc kemévnv Kai 6péioc ¿v taic &yKdAaIC þépov- 
cav, Kai Tig KOEN abtic Spakdpevoc eiAke Kai Etumtev aged. [...] Abrn 
dé 1àc xeipac Exeivov diadvyoboa Kai mpdc uépoc TI Tic OiKiac ueroGaiveiv 
ópurjoaca: mpoontater robo nd5ac Kai ovuTodiCeTar Kai Tv Kehaariy TpADv- 
wartiCetar. Tpidv dé aitidv ovvdpapdvtwy, &o9evefac xod Abr Kal zrAnyfic, 
napa pbow Seppaivetat Kai Ti KAivy éxvtfiv d{5wo1. (VMarlun chs.9-10) 


The incident quoted above demonstrates that in addition to the control 
of Mary’s movements her speech is also under surveillance. Mary’s exi- 
stence is made insufferable. First her space is reduced, then her move- 
ments within it are limited and finally speech is taken away from her. 
She cannot express herself; her words are falsified for her own destruction. 
Her actual death is near; Nikephoros replies to her falsely reported words 
with murderous violence. 

Mary’s anonymous male enemy alters her words but in reality he says 
the truth about Nikephoros. His presentation as Satan and killer lies in 
accordance with the way he is portrayed in the narrative and the role 
he plays in it: he is the one who effectively leads Mary to death and 
proves true the above quoted prolepsis, according to which Mary’s killer 
is Satan. 

In her philosophical work Irigaray suggests the creation of a world 
in which the “polemical form of the master-slave relationship” be- 
tween man and woman does not exist (Irigaray 1993: 17). Sucha 
world can come into being only if the two sexes encounter each other 
through recognising and accepting each other’s alterity and independence. 
The Life of Mary the Younger is the only text of the ones examined in 
this chapter in which the conflict between the heroine and her husband 
ends. However, this occurs when Mary is about to die. 


As the illness became mightier, she sent her husband this message: “If, my 
lord, you want to see my miserable self still alive, come, and we will see 
each other.” When he came, she said, “I am now departing, and the Lord 
has manifested this to me in my sleep, for He sent my two children who 
grasped my hands and promised to lead me to the King [of all] Who was 
calling me.” Upon hearing this, he began to cry, and she spoke again, say- 
ing, “Lo, Iam dying of this illness as the Lord has ordained, and I am 
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going to our common master. As for you, even if you did not believe me 
before, do so now, for I speak the truth. You were badly misled by my 
slanderers and accepted an empty rumour. The Lord is my witness, into 
Whose hands I shall deliver my soul; I do not know that evil word; I was 
questioned about things of which I had no knowledge; expel the unworthy 
suspicion from your heart, and fare well and keep safe with our children." 
[...] Only then did he recognise the virtue of his wife, and he blamed him- 
self, and blamed those who had accused her, for they had sinned and had 
made him partner in their crime by deceiving him; he called them wretched, 
and himself more so. (tr. Laiou 1996: 265-267) 


tic vócov KpaTtawdetons, vbe OnAoi TH àvopft: “Ei bober, kUpté pov, Cooav 
čti pe thy 69A fav ideiv, £A8£ xod GAATAOUG òyóueda.” Enel 5é Kai fjA8ev 
“Eye pév bn £xAstno, (roiv mpdc adbtdv), Kai TODTO SEdT|AWKE uot ko" 
invouc Ó Kbpioc, tà 5o HOt mépwac MAÍA ÈKATÉPAG xeipóc AapBavopevar 
«ai mpdc Tov Kadodvta baoéa xeipaywyeiv orrioxvobuevo." 'O bE Tabta 
&xobwv KAatew éébare, KeKetvn Tov Adyov TAAL &varaboðoa “Idod (proiv) 
(oc TH kupíq ÉboEev, £v TH voow TAÚTY reAeioGpo Kai PÒG TOV KOIVÒV deond- 
tny peHotapar ob 8E ei Kai ur] TPSTEpOV, GAAG viv yoðv ðéča tà EUQUTIG, 
GANSHc Tadta arrayyerAobons Lov. Ob Kara brró TÕV OVKOPAVTOLVTWV HE 
napnvéx9nc Kai &or|v TapedéEw patatav. Máprvc HOV xóptoc, ov cic xEipas 
Thy woxTiv TapaSricopar ob olda Td rrovnpóv &xeivo Pra’ & ob £yvov Åp- 
ThOnv: ÉEeAe tňc Kapdiac THY þaúànv brdvoiav Kai XaipE Kai owov peta 
xv Tékvov." [...] Tóre uddic THY &periv rfi ovCóyou Exeivoc EudvBave Kai 
KaTeyivwoKe Lev gavtod, KATEYÍVWOKE dé Tv KATEITÓVTWV ÈKEÍVNG, ÖÇ abtov 
TE Gpaptovtwy, &rrocroávrov 66 Kai abtdov xod KOIVWVÒV TOMOAHÉVWV TOD 
Kpiuatoc, Kai &9fouc èv Exeivoucs &k&Aei, ExvTOV O6 ABAIWTEPOV. (VMarlun 
chs.10-11) 


There are three scenes in which Mary and Nikephoros are presented 
alone in the same room. All of these scenes are associated with the 
relation between the heroine and her husband. The first scene, which 
takes the form of a trial, introduces their conflict into the narrative. 
Nikephoros calls Mary in private in order to tell her that she has been 
accused of adultery and of plundering the household. Despite the fact 
that Mary is given the right to speak and defend herself, her words are 
not taken into consideration. It is as if she had never spoken. Being 
resolved to punish her, Nikephoros appears to be uninterested in his 
wife's innocence or guilt. During the second scene, which takes place 
when Nikephoros enters Mary's room and beats her, there are no 
words only action. This time Nikephoros does not inform Mary that he 
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wants to see her. He arrives unexpectedly in her room and grabs her by 
the hair at a moment when Mary cannot see him. The third scene is 
that of the couple’s reconciliation quoted above. In contrast to the first 
two scenes in which the dominant role is played out by Nikephoros, in 
the third scene the roles have changed. Mary is the one who assumes the 
dominant role. Now she calls Nikephoros to come and see her. The only 
speaker in this scene is Mary, whereas Nikephoros assumes the role of 
the listener. Instead of talking he cries. This is the only time when 
Nikephoros listens to Mary, who repeats her innocence. It is only now 
that Nikephoros sees Mary’s virtues which he could not see before, but 
it is already too late, since Mary is about to die. 

The deaths of Thomais and Mary the Younger, caused by their domes- 
tic sufferings, mark the beginning of their afterlives in which the space 
of domestic violence is substituted by the eternal space of holiness. In 
the following section, the two heroines’ afterlives will be examined. 


Saintly Afterlife: The Place of the Holy Wife 


The term “afterlife” signifies the part of the narrative which follows 
the holy wife’s earthly death and relates the events occurring after her 
death. These events concern the burial, the translation and the general 
treatment of the holy wife’s dead body, her posthumous miracles and the 
reactions of some persons of the narrative to these miracles. The Lives 
of holy wives which contain afterlives are those of Thomais and Mary 
the Younger, who perform only the role of the holy wife. As we shall 
see, the authors of these two texts attempt to establish the heroines’ holi- 
ness rather through their afterlives than through their lay lives, which 
are not considered holy enough. 

The other texts examined in this chapter, the Lives of Matrona and 
Anastasia, do not have afterlives because they are less polemical; they 
do not clash with the dominant ideologies about the roads leading to 
holiness. Neither Matrona nor Anastasia remain wives until the end of 
their lives but they also undertake established roles of female holiness, 
those of the cross-dressing monk, the solitary, the abbess (Matrona) and 
the martyr (Anastasia). The Lives of Thomais and Mary the Younger, on 
the contrary, are unconventional. 

In most of the Lives of holy women written before those of Tho- 
mais and Mary the Younger, the end of the narrative is marked by the 
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end of the heroines’ earthly lives. As for the female Lives which do not 
end almost immediately after the scenes of the central heroines’ deaths 
and burials, they frequently contain short accounts of the holy 
women’s posthumous miracles.’ Thomais’ afterlife, on the contrary, takes 
up almost half the narrative space that her life covers. The afterlife of 
Thomais consists mainly of her posthumous miracles. A central issue 
raised in her afterlife is the place where her dead body should be buried. 
This is a matter that preoccupies the heroine herself during her life-time: 


While still alive she had commanded those she lived with not to place her 
[body] inside the holy church, but outside it in the forecourts until the all- 
compassionate God might desire to work miracles through His grace and 
show where she should be laid. [...] For she spoke as follows: “When my 
spirit departs from its present dwelling, I command all of you not to bury 
this earthly body inside the divine church, but in the forecourt,” as has 
[already] been said “until divine providence should work miracles about 
me.” [...] When the holy nuns who resided at the convent saw the wondrous 
miracle and recalled the words of the blessed [Thomais], they marvelled 
at her foresight and placed the remains of the saint in the divine church with 
befitting honour, thus carrying out her instructions. (tr. Halsall 1996: 316-317) 


Coa dé E11 napeyyvõta Toic ovvOdOIW ATH ur] 9eAfjoot Seivod TAÚTNV évtüc 
Tod Yeiov onKod, AAA’ ZEwSev nepi TH TpoatAIa, &xpic àv adTd¢ ó Tavor 
KTipuwv Geóc ¿eron Tepatoupyfjoai dià TÄS abTOD xóprroc xad ðeiğan, mae 
&pa xpedov xeio9ot abrijv. [...] Epacke yàp obtwoiv' '"Eràv £x Tob pók 
v1oc oxrjvouc &EA8 TÒ nveüuó pov, Tapeyyvapar teow uiv ur] 9eAfjoot 
xa va9eivat TÒ YEBSEC TOTO oopuáriov TOD Seiov vaod ÉvboOev, GAN’ Ev toic 
mpoavAtoic, ġç Elpnton, Gxpic àv fj Jela mpdvore nepi &u£ Teportoupyian 9av- 
uoa.” [...] at yobv TH oepuvetp npoopévoucoi YUVAIKEC, OEUVAL T uova- 
xikdv uerio0oot Biov, TÒ napáðočov isodoa1 Tod JaúuaToç Kai Tod prin ros 
&vapivno8eica: Tic HaKapiac Kai tiv Mpdppnow rarótnc Savpcoacat Het 
1fjc ttpoonkoóongc tiufic TH Siw onkó TÒ Tic yiac AEfpavov £p616GGovoi Kai 
1ÉAoc Sidao1 TH tabtHs mapayyéApati. (VThomais chs.16-17) 


During her lifetime, Thomais visits on a daily basis innumerable churches 
in which she spends considerable time. As stated earlier, she considers the 
house of God as her real home and not that of her husband, which con- 


? The only exceptions are the Lives of the following four holy women: Theodora of Thes- 
salonike, Athanasia of Aegina, Martha, mother of Symeon Stylites the Younger, and Euphrosyne 
the Younger. The posthumous miracles of these women occupy a considerable narrative space. 
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stitutes a space of violence and abuse. In God’s house Thomais acquires 
an importance and an honorary position, which she is deprived of in 
her husband’s house where she is forced to live. While ina church Thomais 
is sanctified through her performing of miracles. People suffering 
from illnesses arrive to see her and ask her to heal them. A church becomes 
the dwelling of Thomais’ body also in her afterlife. This occurs after the 
performance of a miracle at her tomb, which is initially situated out- 
side the church of the convent where her mother Kale was abbess. The 
geographical spaces of the outside and the inside thus play an important 
role not only during Thomais' life, but also during her afterlife. 

As for Mary the Younger, her case is more or less unique, in that 
her afterlife occupies more narrative space than her life.” Unlike that 
of Thomais, Mary's afterlife includes not only posthumous miracles but 
also a long scene depicting the preparation of Mary's burial (VMarlun 
ch.11), her funeral (VMarlun ch.1 1) and the double translation of her 
relics. Mary's first grave seems to be not far away from the episcopal 
church of Vizye, since the heroine's first posthumous miracle is wit- 
nessed by the people participating in a Sunday service (VMarlun ch.12). 
The heroine's relics are transferred into a church built by her husband 
especially for this purpose after she has appeared to him in his sleep ask- 
ing him to undertake this task (VMarlun ch.1 7). The second translation 
of Mary's relics takes place when her twin sons decide to transform 
her church into a monastery (VMarlun ch.27). The translation of Mary's 
relics first to a church and later to a monastery constitutes part of a strat- 
egy which aims at the establishment of her cult. The translation of 
Thomais’ relics from the outside of a church to its inside serves the same 
purpose. 

The lives of Thomais and Mary the Younger are less emphasised by 
their hagiographers than the lives of holy women who enact traditional 
roles of sainthood, exactly because they lie outside the saintly norm. The 
lives of Thomais and Mary the Younger are not as extraordinary and 
“saintly” as those of the individuals who renounce the life in the world." 


" [n the Life of another female lay saint, which is not discussed in this study, Martha, 
the mother of Symeon Stylites the Younger, the same occurs.The Life of Mary the 
Younger appears to have many parallels with Martha's Life. 

" The holiness of Theodora of Thessalonike, who spends a large part of her life in the 
world, is also questioned by some monks who appear in her Life (VTheodThess ch.59.9-15). 
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Archbishop Euthymios in the Life of Mary the Younger, who at the begin- 
ning appears to believe that holiness can be achieved only by monks but 
later seems to change his opinion after witnessing Mary’s miracles, 


formulates it as follows: 


For [...] we know this woman to have been good, and her life to have been 
virtuous; but we cannot believe that she has been found worthy of such grace. 
God has granted the ability to perform miracles to chaste men, holy monks, 
and martyrs. She, on the other hand, lived with a man, and did not change 
her mode of life, nor did she ever do any great or extraordinary things. 
Whence her power to perform miracles? (tr. Laiou 1996: 268) 


fjueic yup [...] KaAT èv Kal &yadiy tiv yovarika eivor Spoko oey li T 
6íov abrfjc oeuvóv olbapuev: TOIQÚTNG uévroi x&prroc deo Rive avy oy 
miotevouev. Ti]v yop Savudtwv évepyeiav &vyvoic &vopáot fe HOVOXOTS AV: 
oic Kal UdpTva ó Oeóc EprdoTiproato: arn OE kai NORE GUY wre! Kd "fc 
&v 1G biw &vaopoófic oùk &E£o tr OddE TI TGv Orrepiuóv xod peyáñwv Eipya- 
dim. [Ió8ev ov abti Tò Savpatoupyeiv; (VMarlun ch.12) 


Euthymios expresses his doubts about Mary’s holiness when, a few weeks 
after the heroine’s burial, her first miracle, the healing 9E a man pos- 
sessed by a demon, is about to occur. The Story of Mary's first miracle 
is remarkable in many respects: its length—it is the longest miracle 
story of the text—, its content and structure, but also for the issues it 
raises. In contrast to Mary's other posthumous healing miracles and those 
of other Lives, in this particular miracle the person seeking a cure from 
Mary is mistreated by other characters in the narrative. When a rid 
er possessed by a demon arrives at Vizye and comes to the church of the 
town shouting the holy woman's name, he is summoned by the prore 
mentioned Euthymios. The passage quoted above is part of Euthymios 
talk during his meeting with the possessed man. Euthymios does not 
believe that the man is really possessed but that he is just acting as 
possessed after having been asked by Mary’s family. He threatens to 
punish the man if he goes on pretending to be a possessed person who 
will be cured by Mary. Euthymios’ threat is carried out by Nikephoros, 
Mary’s husband, who takes the man and tortures him. Nikephoros appears 


Her afterlife, covering a considerable part of the narrative, as mentioned above, consti- 
tutes a large account of her posthumous miracles. Also in her case, the long afterlife aims 


at establishing her sanctity and cult. 
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to have the same opinion as Euthymios, namely that the man, having 
been prompted by Mary’s relatives, is pretending to be possessed. 

After being dismissed by Nikephoros, the possessed man is repeat- 
edly driven by the demon to Mary’s grave without being granted a 
cure. The heroine delays the performing of her miracle and in doing so 
she prolongs the man’s sufferings for many days, until a Sunday 
comes when almost the entire city (VMarlun ch. 12) is gathered in the 
church. When the prayers finish and the faithful come out of the church, 
the possessed man appears. He approaches Mary's tomb but his cure is 
postponed until the heroine's gravestone has been removed, her coffin 
has been opened and her right hand has been brought to the man's lips. 
The repeated postponements of the possessed man's healing until it 
can be witnessed by almost all the inhabitants of Vizye, in addition to 
the doubts about Mary's holiness as expressed by both the archbishop 
and Nikephoros, demonstrate that Mary's first miracle aims at the estab- 
lishment of her holiness and cult. 

Unlike the posthumous healing miracles of other holy women of 
Byzantine Lives performed at their tombs, this and other miracles of 
Mary are performed directly above her dead body, which emits not only 
a sweet smell (as is often the case with the holy bodies in saints’ 
Lives), but also blood. The vivacity of Mary's body, which is repeated- 
ly emphasised, constitutes a central characteristic of her afterlife. By 
stressing to such a high degree the vivacity ofthe dead Mary, her hagiog- 
rapher aims at presenting her afterlife as even more lively and real 
than her actual life. In other words, Mary's hagiographer seems to sug- 
gest that one should consider Mary's miraculous afterlife and not her 
life in order to see her holiness, which, according to Euthymios, due to 
its secular quality prevents the heroine from having a share in the divine. 

Mary's first miracle is quite ambivalent. While, on one hand, it seems 
to have as its purpose the establishment of Mary's sainthood which is 
called into question by some characters in the narrative, on the other, 
its character appears to cancel the very holiness it aims at establishing. 
In fact, neither Mary's first nor her following miracles seem to secure 
her holiness, which is repeatedly disbelieved by many characters in the 
narrative: Christians and non-Christians, churchmen, monks and lay- 
men. Thus instead of establishing Mary's sanctity, this first miracle puts 
it into question: 
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Thereupon some monks, moved not by zeal but by envy at the miracles, 
said, “It is not possible for someone who lives a secular life, eats meat, 
and enjoys the pleasures of marriage to receive from God the grace of work- 
ing miracles, while monks, who deprive themselves of every pleasure, who 
are mortified and distressed in everything, who, on top of that, devote ney 
selves to singing hymns day and night, are not deemed worthy of such grace. 
Thus, they spoke, not knowing that when one accomplishes fully what he 
has promised, he is worthy of this gift. But he who has not carried out [his 
promises] not only loses the bounty but also makes himself subject to con- 
demnation inasmuch as he has deceived the person to whom he made the 
promise. The blessed Mary, the wonder of our generation, preserved unadul- 
terated to the end the promise she made at the moment of holy baptism. That 
was perfection in things secular, to which she added virtues of many other 
kinds, among them charity which exalts man more than any other virtue, 
being the fruit of love that so pleases God that He Himself wishes to be 
called by the name of Love. (tr. Laiou 1996: 273) 


"EvtedSev povaxol Tivec, þIóvw LGAAOV f| Co vikwpEvor, Emi roic dud 
uévoic 9aópactv £Aeyov: “Od Sbvatat ric £v kóouw Di&yov, biases tans TE 
Kai taic Tfj ovCvyiac Ndovaic évnddpEvoc, Favuatovpyiag mue. Oso x&pi- 
opa 8é£ac9at, THY povaxOv otepovuévov rt&vtov NOEWV Ret KAKOVHÉVWV 
Kai SABouevuv £v &rrao1, TPÒG SE Kai vukróc Kai rjuépac tuvor iid 
TEpoóvrov Kai un à£iovuévov TIVÒÇ Tot0bTOU XOGDIgua top Torro dé id 
yov ur] ciddtEc wc 0 &ryyeíAaTó Tic eic TÉAOG àvóoac THC em ges DODEUG 
&tióc £o iv: 6 BE ur) avboac, Mpdc Td &oreprjo9on THC pean bd Keetkpr- 
oews aitiov éavróv KaSIOTH, ÙG wevodpevoc eic Tov TPdG Gy STV YEING 0: 
Attn u£v yop fj pakapta Mapia, tò Sabu thc ka? Huds NEVERG, Booy E Tp 
ayiw Bartiovati ÈNNYYEÍAATO, dietripnoe HÉXPI TEAOUG ayete Tov aep &oTi 
TOVIWC tfj; t&v KOOHIKÕV TEAEIÓTNTOÇ T] SE TPOGESETO TOU SRV AAR 
oox óAfyaic &petGv idéaic Kai Thy £Aenpocóvryy, f) r&vrov TOV MURIS peat 
ota Tov &v9porrov avuwoi, óc KAPTÒÇ orápxovoa fic &yármc, Å n Ggóc 
énevdpaíverat u&AAov, xod abtdc adTd TobTO &yázm óvonátso9on boeta, 
(VMarlun ch.19) 


Of course, each time a doubt concerning Mary's holiness is articu- 
lated, the hagiographer argues against it, as he does in the above quota- 
tion, or the persons who dared to express such a doubt are either pun- 
ished and/or become witnesses of a new miracle, which ad them 
believe in Mary's sanctity. The discourses, which doubt Mary's sancti- 
ty by comparing her life to that of the monastics, constitute manifesta- 
tions of established ideologies concerning the roads leading to holi- 
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ness and are, in their turn, attacked by the hagiographer. In the passage 
quoted above, the hagiographer does not fail to uncover the unsaintly 
lives of some monks, who, even though they claim to be without world- 
ly cares, are more worldly than people like Mary, who actually /ived in 
the world. Unlike these monks, Mary showed no envy in her life, for she 
was full of love and, more precisely, she was “the fruit of love" (cc 
kaprróc br&pxovea tic &yarnc, VMarlun ch. 19). 

l Mary’s hagiographer includes in his text discourses against the hero- 
ine’s holiness in order to make the audience of his text conscious about 
the real essence of sainthood. The theory of Mary’s hagiographer 
about the essence of real holiness is summarised in the above quotation: 
a real saint is an individual such as Mary who embodied love and who 
served God according to the mission she undertook during her life. It 
1s accordingly not the place that makes the saint, so it does not matter 
whether one decides to live “inside or outside the world”, lead a lay or 


a monastic life. As Mary's hagiographer notes in the prologue of the Life 
obstacles to sanctity are: 


Neither sex, nor fortune, nor weakness of the body, nor differences in sta- 


tion, nor anything else [...] all sexes, offices, ages, and walks of life are called 
to this good fight. (tr. Laiou 1996: 254) 


oe YEVOG, OUT TUXT|, OVTE GOWUATOS &o9Éveia, obre Biov diaipEcic, obK &AAO 
ovdév [...] r&v yévoc Kai GEiwua xod fikia Kai Biov elon cic Tov kaAÓv TODTOV 
àyæva KéeKAntou. (VMarlun ch.1) 


The Life of Mary the Younger constitutes an answer to those who believe 


that a life in the world cannot lead to holiness. The hagiographer goes 
on to say in the prologue: 


So also with the blessed Mary, the wonder of our generation, who is the sub- 
ject of our discourse. Although she was a woman, although she was mar- 
ried and bore children, nothing hindered her in any way from finding favour 
with God: neither the weakness of [female] nature, nor the annoyances of 
wedlock, nor the needs and cares of child-rearing. To the contrary, it was 
these things which gave her the occasion to find favour [with God], atid thus 
proved that those who believe and claim that such things form an obstacle 


to virtue are foolish and create pretexts for sins (Ps. 141.4; tr. Laiou 1996: 
254) l 


Obto xai tiv uakapiav Mapiav, tò Satya fic Kad’ Has yeveðç, fiv ô 
AOyoc Hiv bnd8Eoww éveotroato, Kal yovaixa oboav Kal avipi ovlevySeioav 
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«ai téxva oxodoav obdév oddapod SiexHAvoev ebbokiufjoon Tapa Gee, ook 
&o9éveix dbaews, od tà Tod yópov Ovoxspf|, ob naðotpopiaç avayKN Kai 
uépiuva, &AXà Tavita ui Aov Kai dhoppiyv atitn Éoxev eddoxiproewe, Kai 
patoudCovtac £beitev Kai mpopdoeis MAÁTTOVTAG ÈV &papríaic robc TAŬTÓ 
te kai TX To1adta gunddiov mpdc &petilv civar Aéyovrac Kai vouíCovrac. 
(VMarlun ch.1) 


The Life of Mary the Younger was produced in a period during which 
previous types of sainthood, such as the monk, the nun or the hermit, 
were called into question, either because they had ceased to incorpo- 
rate the ideals they used to, or because Byzantine society had changed 
and had different ideologies. The criticism against monastic life reach- 
es its peak in the twelfth century. Eustathios of Thessalonike, for instance, 
wrote an Enkomion of a lay saint, Philotheos of Opsikion (in Tafel 1832: 
145-151). In the Enkomion of Philotheos, which parodies the life of the 
hermit, Eustathios suggests that secular life as led by Philotheos is more 
praiseworthy than the life of the hermit. The hermit seeks to save only 
himself and not others. His life in solitude is much easier than the life 
of someone who lives in a society and has to solve worldly problems 
(Kazhdan and Epstein 1985: 86-99; Magdalino 1981). 


In the Lives of holy wives examined here, space plays a vital role both 
in the heroines’ lives and in their afterlives. Space also appears to take 
various forms in these texts: it has both a physical and a metaphysical 
sense, both literal and metaphorical meanings. It alludes to the geo- 
graphical locations the heroines inhabit: the places where they enact their 
domestic and religious performances and those where their dead bod- 
ies are placed. The heroines’ mobility or immobility in space is not 
only related to their gender and religious identities but also to the char- 
acter of their lives which take both a public and a private form. Their 
public lives are opposed to their private and hidden lives. In public 
they exercise religious power; they appear independent and free. At home, 
on the other hand, they are reduced to the status of a slave. Their hus- 
bands beat, humiliate and confine them. In some of the examined texts 
the heroines’ afterlife also becomes an issue from a spatial viewpoint, 
as regards the place where their dead bodies should be deposited. Fur- 
thermore space refers to the heroines’ emotional states during their mis- 
treatment at the hands of their husbands. In these texts space also acquires 
the meanings of the profane and the sacred. In addition, the concept of 
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space also refers to the spatial dimension of the heroines’ bodies: their 
inside and their outside. The heroines’ bodies become the spaces 
where miracles are performed. Another aspect is the spatial dimension 
of the texts themselves, the reading of or listening to them, which 
exposes the faithful to the space of the holy and the divine. 








Conclusion 


In the present study, I set out to approach the Byzantine female Life 
and examine some of its characteristics, conventions and codes. Like all 
literary genres and subgenres changing according to historical, social, 
cultural and political circumstances, the female Life was also subject 
to change, attested by its internal subdivisions, the female roles of sanc- 
tity. Between the fourth and the fourteenth centuries, the chronological 
limits framing the production of the Lives studied here, there were 
periods when only certain roles of female holiness are represented. Some 
roles appear and flourish in specific periods but disappear in others. Oth- 
er roles appear in all periods, but not always with the same frequency. 
The holy penitent is a role depicted only in Lives written in Late An- 
tiquity and in the early Byzantine period. The role of the cross-dresser, 
in some cases closely related to that of the penitent, flourished more or 
less in the same period. Only two holy cross-dressers appear in Lives 
of the middle and late Byzantine periods respectively (Life of Marina 
and Life of Euphrosyne the Younger), both with characteristics differ- 
entiating them from earlier cross-dressers. The role of the hermit, which 
is undertaken most often by penitents or cross-dressers, is also depict- 
ed mainly in the Lives of Late Antiquity and the early Byzantine peri- 
od. The roles of the abbess and the nun are found in Lives composed in 
Late Antiquity and in the early and middle Byzantine periods. The role 
of the pious wife appears in a text of the sixth century (Life of Matrona), 
only to disappear immediately afterwards. It reappears much later in a 
few texts dating from the ninth to the thirteenth centuries. 

Key elements in the literary construction of all these roles of female 
holiness are the body and its performances. Each role of sanctity is enact- 
ed through the heroine’s bodily performances and is defined according 
to the ways in which her body appears, behaves and is being treated. A 
martyr is recognised by a young, naked, virginal, extremely beautiful, 
sexually connoted and unchanged body. A holy penitent’s body is trans- 
formed from being beautiful and feminine into being ugly and male-like. 
The beauty and femininity of a cross-dresser are hidden under a monk’s 
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cassock and effaced through strict abstinence; her body too becomes 
male-like. A nun has a young, beautiful and obedient body. An abbess is 
slightly older; she possesses a transparent body whose surface reflects 
her inner qualities and her body belongs rather to the world of the dead 
than to that of the living. The holy wife’s body is not young, not old, nei- 
ther extremely beautiful, nor ugly; it is a “normal” female body. 

In order to offer edification and pious entertainment, the bodies of 
holy women are displayed in different contexts and spaces—in the pagan 
and the Christian world, in public and in private, in solitude and in the 
male or female monastery—as objects of sexually charged tortures, 
penance, discipline, punishment, correction and teaching. The mar- 
tyr’s and the holy wife’s bodies are used as a means to express male vio- 
lence, but there is a main difference between the forms of violence direct- 
ed against a martyr and a holy wife. In the first case the violence is 
public, in the second it is private. Both the martyr and the pious wife 
find ways of escaping the total control that male authorities impose on 
them and on their bodies. The martyr exercises control over her own 
body through the practice of virginity, whereas the holy wife achieves 
the same through her public activities. A nun’s body and its behaviour 
are also under the control of an authority but a female one, the abbess, 
who, unlike the pagan emperor or prefect and the “villain” husband, 
seeks the nun’s spiritual improvement and not her destruction. A peni- 
tent’s repentance, enacted through her body, and her ensuing salvation 
are guided by male authority, but in contrast to the nun, the penitent’s 
religious life in solitude is not led under surveillance. The life of the 
cenobitic cross-dresser is also subjected to the surveillance and control 
of a male authority, the abbot. Like the martyr, the pious wife and the 
nun, the cenobitic cross-dresser who is accused of fathering a child 
also undergoes bodily punishment. As for the abbess, she is not left with 
more freedom than the women performing other roles of holiness, as far 
as the treatment of her body is concerned; she must treat her body in a 

way that proves it exemplary and instructive to her nuns. 

Despite the differences in bodily manifestation and performance 
appearing in each role of female sanctity, we may draw some general 
conclusions concerning the literary construction of the female holy body 
and its features. Firstly, the religious performances ofa body are always 
the results of someone else's involvement in a holy woman's life. The 
martyr's tortured body is the result of the persecutions against Christians 
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realised by pagan authorities. A harlot's penitence appears to be guided 
by a pious man or a divine voice. A heroine often cross-dresses and enters 
a male monastery in order to escape the control of her husband or father. 
A nun's asceticism would not be possible without the presence of an 
abbess and vice-versa. The sufferings of a pious wife could not occur 
without the existence of a non-pious husband. l 

Secondly, the female body is a desirable visual object both for the 
fictional male characters and for the factual readers or listeners who may 
identify with the “heroes” of the narrative. Desiring the bodily beauty 
of the martyr, which he cannot have, the pagan torturer forces her to pro- 
vide him and his people with a bodily performance offering voyeuris- 
tic pleasure. The mise-en-scène of a holy prostitute’s beauty is gazed 
at with desire by both laymen (desire for sexual intercourse) and d 
men (desire for spiritual elevation). The pious monk who encounters us 
holy penitent whose beauty has faded away desires her presence a e 
story of her sinful body. The cenobitic cross-dresser’s bodily perfor- 
mances provide her fellow monks with pious examples for imitation. 
The body of the nun is the object of the abbess’ gaze. The nuns and the 
visitors of a nunnery desire the sight of the abbess’? exemplary body 
and her edifying discourse. The characters of a pious wife s Life desire 
to see and touch her incorruptible body which, while dead, still ap- 
pears to possess life. 

In order to define the female holy body accurately, we may call it sub- 
lime. The concept of the “sublime body”, here employed to describe the 
body of the martyr, applies also to the bodies of the holy women enact- 
ing the other roles of sainthood. Through their repetitive religious per- 
formances during which the body's physical nature 1s suppressed and 
violated, the holy women acquire a new body which has a sublime nature. 
This second body is of an unalterable, incorruptible and indestructible 
substance, manifesting a universe beyond natural laws. The sublime 
nature of the holy woman's body is demonstrated differently in each role 
of female sainthood. In the martyr's case, her body does not experi- 
ence pain despite the horrendous tortures inflicted upon it. o 
her physical body, which is cut into pieces, emerges a whole and healthy 
body. The holy penitent acquires a body that has no sexual desires. Her 
new body can levitate and she can walk on water. During the cross-dress- 
er’s life, the female nature of her body becomes invisible. The nun’s 
body is not harmed when the devil, taking the form of a person, for 
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instance, causes her to fall into a deep ditch. The abbess obtains a life- 
less body, which has the same characteristics as a statue. The sublime 
nature of the pious wife’s body becomes obvious mainly during her after- 
life as her dead body appears whole and unchanged. 

The representations of holy women’s bodies as sublime had a spe- 
cific function, namely to produce knowledge. These Passions and Lives 
provided the medieval audience with religious information and offered 
examples of spirituality. According to the interpretation of the texts pre- 
sented here, female spirituality is corporeal. The holy woman’s body and 
soul form a unity; they cannot be separated from each other. This unity 
is reflected in the sublime body, which supports the doctrine of resur- 
rection. The Byzantine Passions and Lives of holy women also offer 
us knowledge of Byzantine attitudes towards gender and the gendered 
body. The reading of these texts opens up for an understanding of the 


relationship between author and audience, men and women, past and 
present. 
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